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PREFACE 


For researches into the state of medicine among the 
Ancient Hindus, we have several sources of information to 
scrutinise. The remarks of Dr. Payne regarding the sources of 
information of Anglo-Saxon Medicine may apply here with 
still greater force. 

First is the evidence of contemporary literature about the 
craft of physicians and surgeons, since we are sure that there 
has always been a class of medicine men of one kind or another. 
Thus we find in the Rgveda, the use of artificial limb as a 
substitute fora limb accidentaly lost^. From the Mahabharata, 

1 Payne’s English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, P. 7. 

ff ? 11 

Rgveda — 15th Rk., 1st Mandala, 116 Sukta. 

sqfir: ’sn^tfr i ml ^im ’«rra'tfl4 

qr? ^jnreiTiri ’^rr#, 

mra: fqs!q5(T<aiT?ni ‘’qflra’— ‘qftq’ — t; qf^:, ‘w’ qtrqH 

tq, f%’— 15^ I % ^aqsft ! gqi qral, 

'qforqanqi’— qnq<q, ‘qrnt’— 

fwww ‘qtfJT’— arftqqifM 

q€lqn?qfii<q4: gKtqqfl i 


Sayana’s commentary. 
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we learn that when Pariksit, the king of the Kurus, became 
certain of his approaching death by snake-bite, due to a 
curse uttered by a sage, he tried to protect himself 
by the constant attendance of a number of physicians, 
who were well supplied with antidotes.^ Again it is stated 
that when the great warrior Bhisma was wounded in waP, 
the skillful army surgeons came to him with the necessary 
medical and surgical appliances to treat his wounds.^ From 
the Mohavagga, we learn that Jivaka, the personal physician 
of Buddha, practised cranial surgery with success.® In 
the Malavikagnimitra, we find the use of charms — a signet 

^ R cTHU I 

cm ^ I 

Mahribharata, Adi Parva, Ch. 42. 
= t^jT; i 

cTT^ iflqrq cm ciw i 

qq llr; ftr i 

qsi’qf Wrt gfjf I 

gftqrwiT: jr^aqiraw g i 
cifwtq gjgsjftsfw st^nfgqc i 

ct'^cqT q'gg ci^g i 

^grfgsiT ji^its^ct: i 

Mah.abhrirata, Bhipia Parva, Ch. 121, 
Vs. 5745—5750. (A.S.B. Ed.) 


* Mohavagga, VIII. I.IS. 
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ring as a healing talisman for the cure of 'Shake-bite*/ 
and also we find there a reference to a class of physicians 
who specialised themselves in Toxicology’ (Visa-Vaidya),^ and 
were held in high esteem for their professional skill by the. 
public.^ From the Bhojaprabandha, the administration of sonio 
kind of anesthetic by inhalation before surgical operations 
pan be ascertained. Similarly from the books of Law; we 
know the relations of the profession to society in‘ general, 
Jn the Manusamhita, we have unmistakable testimony of the 
decline of Hindu surgery as the author prohibits the eating of 
cooked rice from the hands of a surgeon.^ 

Mi’llavikagnimitra, Ch. !• 

sra I— ^ «5T I I I 

m I I— q? I ■??$ I 

Ibid, Ch. IV. 

® 'ift I— tft I 

»n3^T: ii ( i ) 

KTsn I— ii ■ 

Ibid, Ch. IV. 

* f%i— I *nt 
'irt II 

Ibid, Ch. IV, 

Manusaihhitri, Ch. Ill, 152. 

^?n?r ^ II 


Ibid, Ch. IV, 212, 
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■ S^ondly, monuments or inscriptions scattered, about 
the country have to be searched, as references found therein to 
ihe science of medicine, are more trustworthy than documents 
which may have been more or less tampered with by interpola- 
tions of subsequent writers. Thus we learn . from 
the Edicts of Asoka, that hospitals were established by him 
in different parts of his kingdom, not only for the treatment 
of suffering humanity but also for the brute creation^. 

Thirdly, personages and scenes in connection with medical 
practice, and figures of herbs may have been represented in works 
of art which must be thoroughly examined. But unfortunately 
we do not possess any such work of art and so can learn 
nothing to our purpose from this source. In the interpretation 
of the subject of the Friezes of the Rani Naur and Ganesha's 
Cave, Dr. R. L. Mitra says, — '‘The shampooing in the Ganesa 
Cave may be for a parent, but the close scat with the right 
hand round the neck of the male personage in the other, 
would, be highly unbecoming in an unmarried female. But 
if the stooping figure be taken to be that of a wounded man, a 
wounded priest for instance, the lady may be a maiden nursing 
him without any offence to propriety. It is true that the 
appearance of the figure on the mattress does not indicate 
suffering from a wound, but in the Rani Naur frieze, the 
stooping head affords some indication of it.’'*^ 

Manusamhita, Ch. IV, 220. 

1 Rook Inscriptions, Edict 11. 

> The ‘Antiquities of Orissa, Vol. II, p. 11. 
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Fourthly, the various kinds of surgical instruments preserved 
in museums are to be examined and the reports of finds of sur- 
gical appliances in various localities arc to be studied. We know 
what a flood of light has been thrown on ancient Greek* 
surgery by the steady progress of archseological discovery 
and finds of instruments at Pompeii, Herculaneum and else- 
where, and by the study of the specimens preserved in the 
Naples museum, the Athens museum and other museums of 
Europe. But as for as I have been able to trace, our 
museums contain no finds supplying us with any information 
on the subject. 

Fifthly, the literature of medicine itself should bo 
thoroughly inquired into and excerpts elucidative of our 
subject should be compared with one another. “The 
detailed descriptions of the very numerous Hindu instruments 
not being very minute or precise, Professor Wilson says, 
wo can only conjecture what they may have been, from a 
consideration of the purport of their names, and the objects 
to which they were applied, in connection with the imperfect 
description given.” ^ Wo arc fortunate, however, in possessing 
a copious medical literature of great merit from very early 
times. We shall describe the important books in the introductory 
chapter, with short notices of their authors. 

Sixthly, the comparative study of the science at the same 
period in other countries also furnishes us with valuable materials 
as regards the state of medicine in a country. It is well known 
that Sanskrit works arc often written in a very terse language 

— — — P- 

^ Royle’s Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, foot-note, p. 59-60. 
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and it might be said with greater truth about the works of 
early . Sanskrit authors, the comment of a learned critic about 
the style of Thucydides, the famous historian, — “the most obvious 
and characteristic of his peculiarities is an endeavour to express 
as much matter as possible in as few words as possible, to 
combine many thoughts into one, and always to leave the reader 
to supply something of his own, Hence his conciseness often 
becomes obscure.” I could not form any idea as to the 
shape of some of the surgical instruments from the descriptions 
given in the text books, and the commentators are often silent 
on those passages. But when I read the accounts of similar 
instruments in Greek and Roman literature, my difficul- 
ties at once cleared up. We know with what brilliant results 
comparative mythology and comparative philology have 
been studied of late years, and I am sure that a comparative 
study of medical science by scholars will lead to interest- 
ing discoveries. So I have added descriptions of the instru- 
ments according to the Greeks, Romans and Arabs at the end 
of th'e descriptions given in Sanskrit books : the former serving 
as commentaries on the lattei\ 

Seventhly, in the accounts of historians, travellers and 
pligrims from foreign countries, may be found notices of 
medical science, as they saw it practised during their sojourn 
in a country, and such impressions, if properly collated, may 
bear impartial testimony to the progress of the science at the 
time. Again, we must enquire if the original treatises of 
medicine can be proved to have been translated into different 
languages and whether the remedial agents of a country can 
be traced in the Pharmacopceias of different nations. Thus.wc 
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learn from the accounts of Houen Tsang and Fa Hian that 
charitable institutions such as hospitals, dispensaries and 
Piinyasalas (Houses of Charity) were quijic common in ancient 
India/ Arrian informs us in his Indica that the study of. 
medicine among the Brahmans was in great favour.*'* We 
know that the standard works on medicine were translated in 
Arabic in the 8th Century B. C.,'^ and that various medicinal 
herbs of Indian origin found their way into the Greek Materia 
Medica/ 

Eighthly, we must enquire whether the medical 
practice of ancient times is still resorted to by the 
physicians of the present days. The Hindu system of 
medicine is still being practised all over India, more or less 
in its original form, and so can still be studied at first hand. 
But for our present purpose, we derive little or no help from the 
Vaids of the present generation. They know practically 
nothing about anatomy and surgery which began to decline 
during the Buddhist era, and finally all vestiges of the science 
became lost during the Mahomedan rule. I have spai^d no 
pains to exhaust these sources of information so far as surgical 
instruments are concerned. Whether or not I have been 
fortunate enough to give just the necessary details of instru- 
ments from the best accessible authorities without at the same 
time loading my pages with superflous matter, must bo left to 
the judgment of my readers to determine. 


^ BeaPs Biuldliist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., P. 105, 198 and 
214; Vol.’ll., p. 188 and 003. 

^ Arrian’s Indica c. 27. 

® Alberimi’s India, Sacliaii’s Preface, p. XXX — XXXI. 

* Royle’s Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 77-113. 
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Now it may be asked why the Science and Art of Surgery^ 
which was successfully practised in Ancient India, is so 
much neglected by the present generation of Vaids, So let us 
consider the causes that led to the downfall of Hindu 
Surgery : 

1. The Hindus from a very early period have given up the 
dissection of human bodies — the only trustworthy method of 
acquiring anatomical knowledge — merely because it may 
occasion .ceremonial ^unclcanliness. The Ancient Hindus were, 
however, free from such prejudices. Manu lays down that 
mere bathing will purify a Brahman who has touched a corpse,^ 
whilst stroking a cow or looking at the Sun, having only 
sprinkled his mouth with water will remove the defilement due 
to touching a dead bonc.‘^ But even in the Manusarhhita, we 
can trace the decline of Hindu surgery, and his law forbidding 
any one from eating food from the hands of a doctor 
evidently refers to a surgeon.^ 

2. The interference of the priests in India, as in Europe 

# 

played an important part. They began to cure diseases by 
spells, charms, texts and drugs; and temples have served, 
as consulting rooms for the treatment as much of the diseases. 

^ • 

^ craT I 

The Institutes of Manu, Ch. V, 85. 
g >IT»TRI«IT3S#^I 11 

Ibid, Ch. V, 87. 

» Ibid, Ch. Ill, 102 ; Ch. IV, vs. 212 and 220. 
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of the body as of the soul. The example of such a temple 
we still find in Tilrakesvar where many sick people 
repair to have their maladies cured by dreams, hypnotic 
suggestions and incubation or temple-sleep. Similar practice- 
was prevalent in Egypt and Greece in olden times. The 
modern practice of using galvanic rings and abdominal belts 
is merely an advanced method of indulging in superstitious 
ideas. 

3. The patients always dreaded the surgeon’s knife — especi- 
ally when the use of a general ana3sthetic was unknown. At 
the same time, the comparative success of poultices, actual 
and potential cauteries, and other external applications have 
influenced the lay mind that operations by knife are not 
always needed.^ The Hindu surgeons themselves believed 
in similar tenets, for Susruta, the surgeon, remarks that “of all 
cutting instruments and their substitutes, caustics ( or vege- 
table alkalies) are the most important, because by means of 
them, deep and superficial incisions and scarifications may be 
made, and derangements of the three humours ( air, bile and 
phlegm ) may be rectified” ; and again he says that “with 

qrfemfir i 

^ I 

II 

jn: enr i 


2 


Mahanilatantra, Patola X, vs. 72-74. 
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regard to surgical treatment, actual cautery is said to he 
superior to caustics, in as much as diseases treated with the 
actual cautery do not reappear, and because it can cure 
diseases which are incurable by medicines, instruments and 
caustics.”^ Thus we see that the Hindus were partial to 
external applications as a cure of surgical diseases, and 
gradually they neglected the surgical operations — one of 
the most important means of acquiring knowledge in 
Morbid Anatomy and of testing the correctness of diagonosis, 
in the absence of the post mortem examinations of the 
cadavers.- Thus not only surgery but medicine also suffered 
materially. 

4. The Hindus always cherish a high regard for the writ- 
ings of their sagos, and the earliest works on medicine became 
the standard works and were held sacred. Any violation of 
their opinions was considered a sacrilege ; and all knowledge 
thus soon became stereotyped. • In later times, none dared to 
question the validity of the statements contained therein, and 
though about three thousand years have elapsed, and though 
the votaries of the science arc still honoured and wellpaid, the 
science instead of improving has markedly deteriorated. In 
fact, only two authors — Oaraka and Susruta — arc original; the 
later authorities — and there is a vast number of them — were 
merely their servile copyists who only differed from them when 
they indulged in some grave errors. We have a parallel 
in the history of medical science in Europe, where Galen 

t 1 - 

W'aiT’rt I 

Susruta, Suthrasthunam, Ch. Xllt 
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held his sway over the profession for about two thousand 
years. 

5, One of the potent causes of progressive decadence in 
the knowledge and practice of surgery amongst the Hindus is' 
the rapid spread of Buddhism in India. Though Buddha 
sanctioned the use of the lancet in some cases, in cases of a 
doubtful nature he prohibited the use of instruments in the 
treatment of even surgical diseases. For example, he allowed 
the surgical treatment of boils by knife,’ but he j^rohibited not 
only the use of the lancet for treatment of fistula-in-ano but 
the use of clysters also.- As it would be interesting* to know 
the reasons of this prohibition, I quote the story in full from 
the Mohavagga ( Sacred Books of the East ) 

1. Now when the Blessed One had remained at Savatthi 
as long as he thought fit, he went forth on his journey to 
Ragfagaha ; and wandering straight on he arrived at R^lgragaha; 
and there at Rfi-gfagaha he stayed at the Veluvana in the 
Kalandaka-niv^pa. 

Now at that time a certain Bhikkhu was suSering from 
fistula. And the physician (named) Akc\sa-gotta lanced it. 
And the Blessed One when he was going round through the 
sleeping-places came to the place where that Bhikkhu dwelt. 

2. Akasa-gotta, the physician, saw the Blessed One coming 
from afar ; and when he saw him he said to the Blessed One : ' Let 
the venerable Gotama come and look at this Bhikkhu’s orifice ; 

^ Mohavagga, VI. 14. 4 & 5, 

« Ibid, VI. 22. a 
3 Ibid, VI. 22. 
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it IS like the mouth of an iguana ! ’ And the Blessed One 
thinking, ‘This foolish fellow is making fun of me,’ kept 
silence and turned away. And in that connection, and on 
account of that, he called a meeting of the Bhikkhu-samgha, and 
asked the Bhikkhus : ‘ Is there, 0 Bhikkhus, in that Vihfi<ra a 
Bhikkhu who is sick ? ’ 

‘ There is, Lord.’ 

‘ What is the matter, 0 Bhikkhus, with that Bhikkhu ? ’ 

‘ That venerable one, Lord, has a fistula, and Akasa-gotta 
the physician, has been lancing it.’ 

3. The Blessed Buddha rebuked (that Bhikkhu), saying, 
‘This is improper, 0 Bhikkhus, for that foolish one, un- 

■ becoming, indecent, unworthy of SamaTias, not allowable and 
ought not to be done. How can this foolish fellow, 0 Bhikkhus, 
allow a surgical operation to be performed in that part of his 
body ? The skin there, O Bhikkhus, is tender, the woupd is 
difficult to treat, the knife is difficult to guide. This will not 
redound, 0 Bhikkhus, to the conversion of the unconverted.’ 

And having rebuked him, the Blessed One, after delivering 
a religious discourse, said to the Bhikkhus : ‘You are not, 0 
Bhikkhus, to allow a surgical operation to be performed upon 
you in that part of your bodies. Whosoever allows that, is 
guilty of thulla/u/caya offence.” 

4. Now at that time K/^abbaggiya Bhikkhus, since a 
surgical opperation had been forbidden by the Blessed One, 
used a clyster. 


They told this thing to the Blessed One. 
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‘ Is it true, as they say, O Bhikkhus, that the !K/iabbaggiya 
Bhikkhus use a clyster ?’ 

‘ It is true, my Lord.* 

He rebuked them, and having delivered a religious dis- 
course, said to the Bhikkhus: ‘No surgical opperation is to 
be performed within a distance of two inches round the anus, 
and a clyster is not to be used. Whoever does so, is guilty of a 
bhulla^j/ijaya offence.* 

And thus we find that Jivaka, the famous surgeon, is said to 
have cured a case of fistula-in-ano by the single application 
of an ointment.^ The operation fell into such disuse that 
when ^ankaracharyya suffered from the same disease, no surgical 
aid was thought necessary by the physicians, though it is said 
that he was treated by renowned doctors of the time.^ 

From Megasthenes, we learn that ‘‘among the Sarmans 
the Hylobioi (living in woods) were held in most honour, and 
next to them the physicians, who are mendicants and also 
ascetics, like the class above them and the class below them, 


^ “And Glvaka Koraarabhajt^ja healed the fistula of the Magadha King 
Seniya Bimbisara by one anointing. ” 

Mohavagga (Sacred Books of the East), VIII. 1. 15, 




* * * *-* * * * 

i 
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which consisted of sorcerers and fortune-tellers;*’^ and 
Strabo‘S mentions that these physicians ‘‘cured diseases by 
diet rather than by medicinal remedies, which were chiefly 
unguents and cataplasms.”^ 

6. No science can flourish without the support of the 
government of the day. The Hindus became a subject race ; 
and any departure from the traditional store of knowledge 
in the shape of improvement in the quality and additions to 
its quantity was neither tolerated by the people, who are 
proverbially conservative, nor countenanced by the royal, court, 
for the conquerors brought with them and patronised their 
own hakeems and doctors. Neither the Mahomedans nor 
the English have taken, any real interest in the Indian Medical 
Science from prcconcieved notions that it contains nothing 
worthy of their perusal. The Kavirajes again are so conserva- 
tive in their opinions that they can not boldly advocate 
even the use of such drugs as are of unquestionable value 
in the treatment of diseases, as for example the use of Quinine 
in Malaria. To this may be contrasted the behaviour of 
Bhavamito, who lived about three hundred years back and 
who adopted many medicaments of foreign origin. The conse- 
quence can easily be imagined, and in the language of 
Elphinstone, can be thus described: “Physicians follow the 
practice of their instructor without inquiry, and surgery is 
so far neglected, that bleeding is left to the barber, bone- 
setting to the herdsman, and every one is ready to administer 


^ The Invasion' of Alexander the Great. M‘Crindle. Appendices, p. 358. 
® Geography, XV. i. 68*60. 

9 The Invasion of Alexander the Great, M'Crindle, Appendices, p, 368-69, 
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a blister, which is done with the juice of the euphorbium and 
still oftner with the actual cautery.”^ 

But we need not enlarge any further. The object of this 
3ssay is not to write out an exhaustive dissertation on the 
ttindu medical science but by a few suggestive facts, however 
imperfect and fragmentary, to stimulate curiosity and divert 
attention of the diligent scholars to a vast field of research, 
which seems as yet to have been only partially explored. 

It is proper here to acknowledge that I have on all occa- 
sions freely availed myself of the labours of Drs. Wise, Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, and the translators of Susruta Samhita 
in the Biblotheca Indica, namely, Dutt and Hoernle. It is 
a great pity that this translation has not as yet progressed 
beyond three fosciculi. Hocrnle’s recent contribution, “Osteo- 
logy of the Hindus,” is a move in the right direction and wo 
hope it to be followed by similar enquiries in other branches 
of the science. Rgyle for the first time proved beyond doubt 
the high antiquity of Hindu medicine, and established 
its right position in the history of the science. Wise 
is the pioneer of systematic research ’ in this field of study, 
and his sympathetic appreciation of the Hindu system of 
medicine will always be remembered with gratitude by our 
countrymen. Dutt's Materia Medica of the Hindus is a work 
of groat merit ; and I have derived material assistance from 
the excellent treatise, “ History of Aryan Medical Science,” by 
the Thakore Saheb of Gondal. Dr. Ray's History of Hindu 
Chemistry is a valuable contribution in the cognate subject of 
chemistry. I have borrowed from these writers largely, but 


^ Elphinstone’s History of India, 5th Ed., p. 160. 
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I flatter ‘myself it will also be found that I have further 
collected from various sources a store of valuable informa- 
tion, for which I am in no way indebted to any of my 
predecessors in the same field of research. The descriptions 
of the surgical instruments of the Greeks, the Romans and 
the Arabs, I have taken from the excellent English transla- 
tions of Paulus iEgineta, the Extant Works of iEtius and 
the Genuine Works of Hippocrates, prepared by the renown- 
ed Adams, for the Sydenham Society. I have also laid the 
recent monograph, “Surgical instruments in Greek and Roman 
times” by Dr. Milne, largely under contribution ; I only regret 
that I had no access to the book a little earlier, otherwise much 
of my labour in search for descriptions of the instruments of 
the' Greeks would have been saved. For the last five years, 
I have been engaged on this investigation and it was when I 
had nearly finished, that Milne’s book was mentioned to me by 
the Hoii’bleMr. Justice Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University and the President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

To complete the subject, I have added plates of nearly all 
the varieties of instruments ; but they are more or less hypothe- 
tical as we do not possess any actual specimens of the instru- 
ments of the Hindus. Written descriptions of surgical 
instruments are uninteresting and often fixil to convey the true 
idea, which could be easily made evident by the pencil. For 
purposes of comparison I have given drawings of instru- 
ments of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, when I 
thought that they might be of value for the proper elucida- 
tion of my subject. I am indebted to many authors 
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I am indebted to many autlioi*s for some of the engravings 
of the instruments. I have been careful to give the source, 
whence the borrowed ones are taken, as far as I have been able 
to ascertain them. If this has been omitted in any case, it is 
from inadvertence, not from design. My best thanks are due to 
them and I here acknowledge my inJebtedness to the authors for 
availing myself of their labours without their 2 )ermission. But many 
new illustrations will be found, and 1 have appended my name 
to those drawn by myself. These figures of the surgical instru- 
ments would be found to tally better with the descriptions 'of the 
instruments given in the Sanskrit books than the illustrations 
of the jDrevIous authors. The drawings of surgical instruments 
as given by me would look more like the figures in a modern 
catalogue of surgical instruments. Some of my friends could 
hardly believe when they saw tlie jilates that these instruments 
were known to the ancient Hindus at such an early age. This 
feeling of amazement and incredulaty as regards the surgical 
instruments used by the ancient Hindus has its parallel in the 
observations of Billroth* about- the surgical instruments 
found in the excavations at Pompeii and now })reseived in the 
museum at Naples. He says : It made a pecular impression upon 
me, wlien I saw before me this two thousand years old surgical 
armamentarium of a Roiifan colleague, differing but slightly in 
the form of the more ordinary instruments from those of our 
;time. Ars huga rita Milne- also remarks : '^The 

Iworks of those (Pare, Scultetus and Heister) are profusely 
|llustrated with instruments, some of which can plainly bo seen 
[to tally exactly with the descriptions of the classical authors/^ 

’ Billroth’s Surgery, Vol. 1, Introduction, Page 7. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

<TraBco.B»me.n. Sm'{?ica»l Instrumonts. P. S. 
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In describing the surgical iiistriiinonts, I have confined 
myself strictly to the texts of the autliors and commentators 
whom I have quoted, and have given the original Sanskrit 
passages in the ioot-Jiotes. These will ])c of gi<‘ab help to scholars 
who will try to study the subject at lirsL liaud, and prosecute 
further historical inquiries. The references iji the foot-notes 
do not refer to pages of any ])artieuhirs I'dilion of the work, as 
such pagination causes inconvenience to the jvaders who may 
not secure the e-lili^ni in (piestion ; so we have given the 
section, and eha[jter of the book which will be found in any 
edition. 

In the translations of Sanskrit passages, 1 have eiideav^oured 
to follow tile original as (dosely as possible, except where a 
somewhat free rendeiljig was necessary to make the meaning 
clear. 


The dates of the ancient Hindu authors of Sanskrit medical 
books cannot be asecu’tained with certainty. In the first 
chaj^ter I lia,vc en(U.‘a\’oured to discuss brielly their aj)proxiinate 
ages. But as I liavi! compared the surgical instruments of the 
ancient Hindus n illi tliose of tlie Greeks, Romans and Arabs, 
a concise summary of the chronological dates of the Gra)CO- 
Roman, Aral), and the later authors would be a great help in 
the proper elucidation of my text. 


AiUhon. 

Pythagoras 

Megastlieues 

Ktesias 

Hippocrates 

Hero of Alexandria 


Date. 

580-504 B.C. 
800 B.C. 

400 B.C. 

460 B.C. 
285-222 B.C. 



PKEFAGE. 




Jut/iors. 

Dioscorides 

Celsiis 

Snriboiiins Largus . . . 
Soraiius ... 

Rufus of Ephesus . . . 
Galen ■ . 

Mai’oellus Empiricus 
Antyllus 
Ori basins 

Theodore Priscianus 
Ca dius Aurelianus. . . 
jMosohion 
Act ins... 

Al(‘xe]idar of Tralles 

Paulus /E^'ineta 

Sera])iou 

Rhnzos 

Ilalv Abbas 

Avicenna 

Abiil Cassim 

Avcnzoar 

Pare ... 

Scailtotus 

[leister 


Late* 

First century A.D. 
a5-.‘50 B.C. to 45-50 A.D. 
45 A.D. 

First century A.D. 

08-117 A.D. 

]:3 1-201 A.D. 

300 A.D. 

3nl century, A.D. 
32(;.4()3 A.D. 

41 h ecu tiny A.D. " 

4 tii or 5th century A.D. 
5fh eenlury A.D. 

5th century A.D. 

525-t)05 A.D. 

000 A.D. 

800 A.D. 

850-032 A.D. 

Aft(‘r 050 A.D. 

08.0-1037 A.D. 

X 1100 A.D. 

X 1102 A.D. 

1500-00 A.D. 

1050 A.D. 

1730 A.D. 


1 can not suffer this work to go forth without offering at 
least an cx[)lanation of, if not an apology for, the delay which 
has occurred in the publication of this tlu'sis. It is mainly due 
to the accidental fire whicli reduced the types and the blocks 
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for this work to ashes aud distroyed a part of the manuscript. 
This portion had to be written again. Again the task of reading 
proof sheets was laid on me entirely. The occupation of a 
laborious profession encroached on my time ; and I was not 
fortunate enough to secure the co-operation of any worker in 
this field of research. The result might be anticipated and no 
one is more conscious of the unsatisfactory issue than myself. I 
had no experience in proof reading, and so mistakes are not 
uncommon. Some of the errors will be found corrected 
in the corrigenda. As regards the corrections of many of the 
proof sheets of the Sanskrit foot-notes I was assisted by my son 
Hirendranath Mukhopadhaya, who helped me much in getting 
this book completed. The author will feel obliged if informed of 
any errors that may be detected and of references to informations 
which ought to hav'c been given, and also for any hints that 
may make a future edition more useful to the readers. But 
I have this consolation in my mind that I have not pushed this 
work through the press hurriedly or prefunctorily and I have 
done my best. I have laboured with the usual drawbacks of an 
active professonal life and if this be admitted by the critic as 
an excuse for errors and failures, I shall be grateful to him. 

A copious index has been provided for this work, whereby 
anything material in the whole book may be readily found out ; 
of which it may be said that it wants no other advantages than 
such as the author had not power to give. 

It would not be out of place here to mention that part of 
this essay was read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
June, July and August, 1908. The learned President in his 
annual address remarked as follows ; In the course of the last 
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session Dr. Girindranatli Miikerjee submitted to the society 
a paper of considerable extent, in which he elaborately examined 
the subject of the surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus. 
The questions he has mised, as to the priority of Hindu medicine 
ov^er that of the Greeks, the Romans and the Arabs, are likely 
to arouse controversy, but in whatever way the question of 
priority may be decided, it seems to me truly remarkable that the 
descriptions given in our most ancient books on medicine, of the 
surgical Instruments then in use, should bear a close resemblance 
to the descriptions given not only in Greek, Roman and Arab 
medical writings but in many eases with the descriptions given 
in medern works on surgery. I trust that this subject, so 
peculiarly Indian, will not be left alone and will reeeiv^e th(j 
attention from investigators which it undoubtedly deserves. 

As regards tlie transliteration of Sanskrit words, we have 
employed the method adopted in the Congress of Orientalists 
and circulated in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
ignoring in fact, the unpleasant characters of the Sacred Book 
of tlie East. 

^ Journal ami ProcccLliii"s of the Asiatic Soqiety of Ben j?al, Vol. V, 1909, 
Annual Address, p. XXX. 
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Surgical Instruments of the Hindus. 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ANCIENT MEDICAL AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS. 

The Science and Arl. of Jlodicino, like many otlun* differi^ni' 
branches of learning originated with the Hindus. Tht'y consi- 
der the art of healing as an ITpaveda and it is gom^raliy known 
as Ayurveda, that is the art of prologing life. Like the Vedas, 
they trace the origin of the science to God, the fountain of 
all true knowledge. Bramha transmitted this heaven-born 
science to this world for benefit of the mortals in one of the 
sacred writings, the Ayurveda. 

It was composed as a sub-division of the Atharva Veda and 
consisted originally of a lakh slokas or a hundred thousand 
stanzas, divided into a thousand chapters. Then considering 
the short span of life and inadecpiate intelligence of man, 
he divided the book into eight parts^ as follows; — 


. Susi’uta Samliita,, 1. i. 

Caraka Samliitu, I. xxx. 


IbIW. 
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THE SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE HINDUS. 


1. f^Jilya Tantra or Major Surgery. • 

2. Salakya Tantra or Surgery of j^arts above the Clavicles. 
8. Kaya Cikitsa or Inner Medicine. 

4. Bhntvidyfi or l)emnoIog3\ 

5. Kanmarabhrtya or the ScieMia^ of Biediatrics. 

6. Agada or Toxicology. 

7. Rasayana or Treatment to prolong life. 

8. Vajikarana or Treatment to stimulate the sexual power. 
The book is no more available now, Susruta being the 

authority for the above information.’ 


A different view is held by others, who trace the origin 
of Hindu Medicine in the verses of the Rgveda.'^ 

II 

SuHiuta Samhitfi, I. i. 

f^RUTf’- 5na^<?tswra3ci i ^rfsr 

II 


Caraka Samliitfi, I. xxx. 


"Hic origin of meilical scienoe, as quoted in tluj above passage of Caraka, 
docs not howevxr agree Avitb tlie view expres.sed by the author in the Sutra 
Stliana, Ch. I. (See tootnote 1. P. 4). In Ch. XXX, we find that an 
attempt had been made to make a oonipromise between the two views of 
Agnivesa an<l Susruta. Evidently this was the work of a later redactor, 
possibly Drdhavala, 






Caraka Samhitfi, I. xxx. 
Carana Vyfiha by Vyasa. 
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ATHARVA VEDA. 

“ On examining the contents of the Atharva Veda more in 
detail, we find that the hostile charms it contains are directed 
largely against various diseases or the demons which are 
supposed to cause them. There are spells to cure fever 
(takmto), leprosy, jaundice, dropsy, scrofula, cough, ophthal- 
mia, baldness, lack of vital power, fractures and wounds ; 
the bite of snakes or injurious insects, and poison in 
general ; mania and other ailments. These charms are accorn- 
])anied by the employment of appropriate herbs. Hence the 
Atharva Veda is the oldest literary monument of Indian 
Medicine.’’^ This Veda can not belong to a period later 
than 1000 B. C., but possibly earlier. It exists in the 
recensions of two different schools. That of the Paippalada 
is only known in manuscript, discovered by Prof. Buhler in 
Kashmir and described by Prof, lloth in his tract Der Atharva 
Veda in Kaschrnir (1875). The printed text, edited by Roth 
and Whitney in Berlin 185G, gives the recension of the 
Saunaka School.'* It has been translated into English Prose 
by Whitney, 2 Vols. ; into English verse by Griffith, 2 Vols., 
Benares, 189^7, and with the omission of the unimportant 

^ Mcdonnel’s Sanskrit Literature, P. 196. 

Kalluka Bhat^’s Coiiiniontary on Manu Saifihita, Ch. Ill, Sloka I. 

On the date of Atharva Veda, see pp. CXL— CLXI, Prof. Lanman’s 
Edition of Whitney’s Transl.; Prof. Mcdonnel’s Sanskrit Literature, pp. 
185—201. 

* Index Vervonim in the .Journal of the Am. Or. Soc. Vol. Xll. 
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hymns, by Bloomfield^ into English Prose, with notes, in 
Vol. XLIIT of the Sacred Books of the East. 

CARAKA SAMHITA. 

Tn the Caraka Saihhita, we find that Brahma taught Dak»a 
the science* of medicine ; Daksa became the preceptor of the 
Asvin twins; they in their turn became the teachers of Indra 
and Indra imparted this knowledge to Bharadvaja who was 
si'ut by a conclaves of sages to learn the .art for the welfare 
of the human race.- Bharadvaja had Punarvasu Atreya and 
th(^ others as disciples. Atreyas students were Agnivesa, 
Bhola, Jatukarna, Parasara, Harita and Ksarapani, all of whom 
b(‘came celcjbrated as the authors of treatises on Medicine ; 
the Caraka Saihhita being a revised and improved edition 
of the treatise of Agnivesa, which was declared to be the 
best })roduction.‘^ Caraka did not, however, redact the whole 

^ He has also edited the Kau»ika Siitra of the Atliarva Veda, with 
ex tracjis from the commentaries of Darita and Kesava (see Vol. XIV Jonrii. 
Am. Orit'nt. Sot*.). It is very useful as a help to the proper tiiidcrstaiiding 
of the meaning of a hymn. 

q^Tqfri: i 
^ q^i^ci: ii 

^ra^«iT qfriq^ ^ i 

. ' Caraka Samhita, I. i. 

q?«f: il 

ii 

II 

^cuf^ ^ I 

qiqqiiUgTn'i II 


Ibid, I. i. 
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book; — the last forty-fotir chapters^ were edited by Dr(j[ha- 
vala,2 a native of Paiichanadapura, long supposed to refer 
to Punjab (the land of five rivers) but at present identi- 
fied with a town in Kashmir by Dr. Hoernle.^ Two other 
works, the treatises of JBhela and Haiita, are still extant ; the 
former existing in manuscript in the Tanjore Library^ and the 
latter as printed texts by Kavirajes K. C. Sen and B. L. Sen, 
of Calcutta.® 

Now as regards the age of Caraka, there is great diver- 
gence of opinions. The Indians generally believe him to be a 
Esi of great antiquity while the European scholars try 

1 For a discussion on the part added by Drrlhavala, see H(jeriile's Studies 
in. Ancient Indian Medicine, J. R. A. S. 1908, P. 997-1002. Also see pp. 11-15 
in the Vanau§adhi Darpana, Vol. J., by Kaviraja Biraja Gharan Gupta, 1908. 

Jiff 2 H 

<4 ' 

gira: il 

Caraka Samhitfi, VlIT, xii. 

ti 

??ggFtsBiftrr i 

Ibid, VI, XXX. 

•'* Hocrnle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I, Osteology, 
Introduction, p. 2. See also his article on “The authorship of Caraka Samliita ’ 
in the Archil^ fur die Geschiehte der Aledizin^ 1907. 

^ See Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue No. 10773 of Sanskrit Mss., P. 63. 

® It is doubtful whether the HSrita Samliita is the genuine work of the 
Rsi, Harita. The prjinted text refers to Caraka, Susruta and even Vagbhata, 
who were decidely posterior to Harita, Sec the Footnote 3, P. 6. 
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to connect him with historical events of more modern times. 
Sylvain Levi has recently discovered in the Chinese 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka that Caraka was the 
Court Physician of the Indo-Scythian King Kaniska, in the 
first century A.D.^ But the following objections arc to be 
met with before his conclusions can be accepted as proved : — 

1. The age of Kaniska is not yet settled, the probable 
limits of his reign being from the first century IL c. to the 
second century A. D.- Moreover in the Buddhist Triinfaka 
referred to, the name of Caraka is simply mentioned as the 
Court Physician of the King Kaniska but there is nothing to 
identify him with the author of the book. The same name, 
found in different places, does by no means signify the same 
person. 

2. The time assigned to Caraka by the Indian nuMlical 
tradition is of great antiquity. With regard to the chronolo- 
gical positpion of the three old authors, he is mentioned as 
anterior to Susruta and Vagbhata I.*^ 

8. Dr. Ray has pointed out that the name Caraka is 
patronymic in the Veda.* It is quite possible that a much 

^ Seo Jouriiiial Asiaticjnc — July to December 1896, p. 444 to 4S4 and 
January to June 1897, p. 5 to 42 ; also Indian Anticpiary Vol. XXXII, 1903, 
2 ). .382 and Viena Oriental Journal, Vol. XI., p. 164. 

2 Sec V. A. Smith’s Early History of India, P* 225-26. 

Dr. Fleet in J. R. A. S., 1906, P. 979. 

Dr. Bhaiidarkar in J. R. A. S. (Bombay Branch), Vol. XX, P. 269. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. XXXIX, 1870, p. 65 and 126. 

5*^ aft II 

»ra; i 

Harlta Samhita, Parisi^tildhaya. 

* Dr. P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Introduction, P. X. 
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labor namesake of hia, is referred to by the TripUalmy just as 
we know that more than one Vagbhata appeared as successful 
physician. Again we have evidence that eminent physicians 
in later times were called Oaraka by way of a compliment 
and so Vagbhata was called Caraka of Sindh or Sindhicara. 

4. Panini wrote special Sutras for the Agnivesas and the 
Carakas.^ These names must have been famous before Panini s 
time, otherwise he would not have written special Sutras for 
them. Prof. Goldstucker has conclusively proved that Panini 
could not have flourished later than the sixth century n. 

5. Patanjali wrote a commentary on Caraka.-^ He 
flourished during the second century n, C. Both Cakrapani- 
datta and Bhoja allude to him as the redactor of Caraka 
Saihhita,^ So Caraka must have flourished long before 
him, for unless his work was regarded as a standard work of 
authority, Patanjali would not have taken so much pains to 
write notes on the book, and still more for issuing a redaction. 

0. The internal evidence of the book itself speaks against 
such an assumption. There is no salutation to any diety at the 

^ I Panini 4. 3. 107. 

II Ibid, 4. 1, 105. 

I I * * * * * * * * I I * * * . 

* Goldstucker’s Panini ; and Jonhial of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLII, P. 254. 

a; SET ffif qasfe: i 

• Quoted in Laghumanjuaa of Nagesa Bhatta (Ray). 

* B'?T«T8f— i 

Vide nahitation in the AyurvedilrlhadTjjikil. 
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beginning of the book, — a custom invariably found to be observed 
in the more modern compilations. There is complete absence of 
Pauranic theology in the Caraka Saihhita, nor is there any 
reference to l^ilkya IVluni and his religion. Kaniska was a groat 
patron of Buddhism, and it might naturally be expected from the 
Court Physician of the king to describe the charitable hospitals 
which we know from the edict of Asoka, to have flourished in every 
(piarter of India. On the contrary we And descriptions of a hospital 
as reserved for rich men only at their own houses. Those gods 
and godesscs that figure so prominently in the Puranas were 
unknown during his time.^ Beef wjxs not then, apparently, a 

^ No doubt the names of Liksml, Kr.sna and Vasudeva occur in Cikitsita 
Sthriuam, Chapter XXV, but it should be remembered that they occur in the 
Supplement added by Drdhavala in later times. 

^ tin W^f«TT n 1 

5niT ftwfl ^ H ii 
Jtat wsirg#! ^ i 

II 

jt^Tl ii 

snftisnJiTftT 

Caraka Sarhhita, VI, xxv. 

Hut .Krsna and Vasudeva are mentioned in Panini as demigods, having 
many adherents who formed a class. PSnini, 4. 3. 98. 

Again the passage may be' an interpolation of a subse(][uent VaisncihcL Vetid. 

So Brsavadhvaja is also mentioned in Drdhavala’s Supplement, as a god to 
l)e worshipped during the preparation of some medicines : 

n JiiT^rr ii 

Ibid, VIII, Xii. 
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forbidden food, for it is spoken of as an ai ticde of diet that 
should not be indulged daily/^ nor should it be used in. 
excessive quantity as it is mentioned as a cause of the disease, 
Vata-Rakta.^ 

The style of the book is antiquated and decidedly savours 
that of the Brahrnanas. Naya and Vaisesiki systems occur in the 
text,** and so probably the book was written long before the 
compilation of these Sutras. 

Editions , — The book had undergone several editions. It 
was edited by Jibananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, in 1877 and 1896 
(2nd Ed.) ; by Gahgadhar Kaviratna, Berhampur, 1879 ; by Gupta, 
Calcutta, 1897 ; with commentary by Cakrapanidatta, Calcuttti, 
1892-93 ; by Jasodanandana Sarkar, with Bengali translation, 
1894. 

Translations , — It had been translated into English by A. C. 
Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1897. Caraka was translated from Sanskrit 


And we find that the antidote to poisen called is said to have 

been told by Tryambaka (Siva) to Baisravana (Kiivera): 

, Carakal Saihhita, VI. xxv. 

Also we find the name of Karttikeya mentioned in Sec. IV. ch. viii. 



* VWe Carika, III. viii. 
2 


Ibid, VI, xxix. 
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into Arabic in the beginning of the eighth century and his 
name *‘Sharaka Indianus” occurs in the Latin translations of 
Avicenna, Rhazcs and Serapion. “A translation of the Karaka^ 
from Sanskrit into Persian and from Persian into Arabic 
is mentioned in the Fihrst, ( Finished 987 A.D.). It is 
likewise mentioned by Alberuni" ; the translation is said 
to have been made for the Barmekides.”f, Alberiini’s chief source 
on Medicine was “Caraka, in the Arabic Edition of Ali Ibn Zain, 
from Trabaristan.”^ 

CommentarieH . — 

1. Patanjali-— 2nd century ILC. — not available. 

2, Gakrapaiudatta s Oaraka Xatparya Tika, or Ayiirveda- 

dipika^ — 1060 a.d. 

8. Haricandra«-^1111 a.d. — not available. 

4. ^ibadasa's Caraka-Tattva-Pradipika. 

6. Gahgadhar 8 Jalpa-Kalpa-Taru— 1879 a.d. 


^ Proceedings of the As. Soc., Bengal, 1870, September. 
’ Reinaiid, AfewiOiVe /’Me, P. 31(5. 


• Maxnmller’s Science of Unguage, Vol. I,, P. 168, FraitNote. 

* Saehau’s preface to India, P. XL. 


' See Caraka Sainhita with Cakrapanidatta’s Commentary by Kanruja 
Hannath Visarada, Calcutta, 1895. 

• A Commentary written by Haricamlra is referred to in tbo Sanskril 
Slokos narrating the gcncology of MahesVara, the author of Visvaprakasa am 
Sahasahkaearita who flourished during the reign of SrAmsSfika. king o 
Gazipur m 1033 8aka (1111 A. D. Wilson). 
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SUSRUTA SAMHITA. 

The next treatise on Hindu Medicine is the Su^ruta 
Saihhita. Susruta was the son of the sage Visvamitra/ 
a contemporary of Rama. He learned the Science of Medicine 
from Divodasa, surnamed Dhanvantari, king of Benares, 
at his Himalayan retreat. According to Susruta, Divodasa 
was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, the celebrated physician of 
the gods in heaven, and he first proj^ounded • the Art of 
Healing in this world.*^ Susruta represented the Surgical 
School while Garaka was pre-eminently a Physician in 
practice. 

As regards the authorship of the book, opinions differ. To 
Susruta, Dhanvantari addressed his lectures on Major Surgery,^ 

i Mahabhtota, Anusajjaiia Parva, Ch. 139, Vs. 8-11. 

Susruta Samhita, V. ii» 

Ibid, VI. Ixvi. 

iwtreFi ft!«i ii 

Ibid, VI. xxviii, 

* ’SR iirg qiifsKW 

Ibid, I. i. 

® ^ qtw I a ; I ’'Rnqi wsjraisnjji 

I 


Ibid, I. i. 
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which he r.eproduced in this work. But in the opening 
lines of the book, salutation is offered to Brahma, Daksa, 
^svins, Indra, Dhanvantari, Su^ruta and others.' This shows- 
that Susruta can not be the author of the work or at least of 
the Avork in its present shape, for no author can offer salutation 
to himself. By ‘‘the others” are no doubt meant the notable 
surgeons who practised and taught ‘ the Science of Surgery 
and who were cither contemporary with or posterior to Susruta. 
Possibly the ^original Susruta Samhita had been recast and the 
redactor could appropriately offer a salutation to the original 
author and to other surgeons who flourished before him. There 
is also an Indian medical tradition, noted in Dallanacarya’s 
Commentary, Avhich assigns the improved and supplemented 
edition of Susruta s original work toNagixrjjuna,'^ the celebrated! 
Buddhist Chemist, who is said to have been a contemporary of 
the king Satvahana.^ 

In the third chapter, Su§ruta enumerates the subjects des- 
cribed by him, — the chapter forming an index of the book. 
Therein he mentions the five principal divisions of his book 
and says that the Uttara Tantra or the Supplement would be 


Susruta Samhita, I. 


t ■ 


Dallaua’s Commentar}’' to Susruta, I. i. 


See also Dr, Cordier’s Recentes Decouvertes, pp. 12-13* 

® See Hai\sacarita by Van a. 

Beal’s Buddhwi Bocords of the Western World, \o\ II., P. 209, 212, 216. 
Burgess’ Archaeological Survey of S, India. 

Introd. a I’histoire du Budh. lud., P. 508, 
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described afterwards/ Now the fact that the sixth part waa 
'appended to the work as a Supplement or Uttara Tantra 
after treatise) clearly shows that it was written afterwards by 
another surgeon and added to the original treatise. If the 
original Susruta wished to have six: divisions of his. book, he 
would have mentioned it clearly in the index and would not 
have, after stating that his book consisted of five parts, added 
that “the Supplement would be described afterwards,”'^ which 
seems to be an interpolation of the Supplementor to pasa 
his edition as the orginal work of the author. Again at 
the end of the fifth section, there is a passage describing 
the importantce of the Ayurveda, which was meant as the 
conclusion of the book by the author.’* It is to be noted 

I 

\ 

»!cr I 

Susruta Samhita, I. iii. 

* Hat' i 

^rPfsuT«rraJifiwj «n%i ii 

^rR3w«JTJWfr 

* Ibid, I. L 

?i«n I 

*r i 

ii 

w:Riat g ’Tore’Uft i 

wBTTit ^ II 

Ibid, V. viii* 
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that at the end of no other sections do we find a similar 
passage. He also writes: “Thus one hundred and twenty 
chapters are described” but adds: “The other diseases 
shall be described in the Uttara Tantra” : the latter part no 
doubt is an interpolation of the Supplementor. Moreover, in 
the opening lines which serve as a preface to the sixth part, 
the authority quoted for the diseases of the eye is Nimi, the king 
Janaka of Mifchila and not Dhanvantari.^ But in the first 
chapter 6f the first section, it is described that the sages wanted 
Dhanvantari to teach them ^alyatantra or Major Surgery only 
and he consented to their request. And this subject he treated 
ill detail in the five sections of the book. In the Supplement, on 
the other hand, are described the other branches of the science 
such as Minor Surgery, Inner Medicine, &c. Probably this part 
was added afterwards to give completeness to the treatise ; and 
the original Susruta was called Vrddhya or the Old by the 
commentators to distinguish him from the Supplementor. 

Susruta’s work is specially important to us as having two 
whole chapters (vii and viii of Section I.) devoted to the 
descriptions of Surgical Instruments and one whole chapter 
(xxv of Section I.) to the principles of Surgical Operations. 

The age of Susruta is also involved in obscurity. Nothing 
can be ascertained from the fact that he was a son of VisVamitra^, 

^ it 

Susruta Samhita, VI. i* 

“ ViSvaniitra is the gotra name ; so the simple name may cither refer to 
The great Visvamitra or to his descendants. 
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for the age in which the latter lived is not known to us. But 
he must have flourished during the Vcdic Age as many Vedic 
Hymns are ascribed to him. In the Mahabharata, Susruta is 
mentioned as one of the sonsof Vii^vamitra^ and in the Susruta 
Samhita the author is often described as his son. The age of 
the great epic has, with good reasons, been fixed at 1000 b.c. 
So Susruta must have flourished much earlier. The latest limit 
which we can assign to Susruta is 600 n.c. as “ there are 
indications in the ^tapatha a secondary Vedic work, 

that the author of it was acquainted with the doctrines of 
Susruta” as regards the Osteology. “The exact date of that 
work is not known, but it is with good reason referred to the 
sixth century B.c.” Again in the Atharva Veda, in the 
tenth book, there is a hymn on the creation of man 
in which the skeleton is described according to Atreya and 
Susruta.^ “The large portion of it (Books I to XVIII) 
indeed a^lmittedly belongs to a much earlier period, possibly 
as early as about 1000 B.c. ; and the hymn in question is 
included in this older portion”'*. This shows that Sui§ruta 
could not have flourished later than 1000 B.c. 

Again in Has ti- Ayurveda, a book on the Treatment of 

****** 

Maliabharata, Anusaaana Parva, Ch. IV. 

See J. R. A. S., 1906, P. 915 ; 1907, P. 1. 

” Hoernle’a Studies in the Medicine of Ancient India, Part I. 09teolog.y, 
Introduction, P. 9, 
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Elephants by Palakapya, we find the Surgical instruments 
■described after the manner of Sui§ruta. PTilakapya lived as sl 
V eterinary Surgeon in the Court of Romapada, King of Anga, 
which had as its capital the famous town of Campa, identified 
with the modern town of Bhagalpur. King Romapada was con-*^ 
temporary with king Dasaratha, the father of Rama, the hero of 
Ramayana.^ Here we have a corroborative evidence of the 
age'of Su^ruta. 

SuSruta is mentioned in the Vdrttikas of Katyayana® who 
flourished during the fourth century B.C. 

We have alluded to Nagarjjunayi the Buddhist Chemist, as 
the redactor of the Siisruta Samhita. He is said to have been a 
contemporary of king Kaniska that is about the first century 
KC. 

Another revision was undertaken by Candratc, the son of 
Tisata, the author of Cikitsa-kalikR. He revised the text 
which must have fallen then into a state of corruption. The 
probable date of Candrate is the ninth century A.D.^ 

^ fqcrt: ^ r 

RdinSyana, Valakandam, Ch. IX. 

See also Ramfiyana, i, 11, 13-20; Mahiibharat, iii, 110, 10008-9; Bhagavat, 
ix, 23, 7-10. 

' 

* Possibly more than one Nagarjjflna appeared in ancient India ns a 
chemist. Alberuni says : “He lived nearly a hundred years before our time” 
(India, I. P. 189). Rajtarangua places him in the 3rd century ij,c. (I.' Vs. 
172-173). The modern scholars are of opinion that the fouiider of tlie Muha* 
yana system lived in the first century A. D> 

* Hoernle’s Osteology, p. 100, 
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There* is no doubt of the tradition that SuSruta's work was 
redacted, for the author could not write such a passage as follows : 
“The surgical treatises of Aupadhenava, Aurabhra, SuSruta and 
Pouskalavata from the basis of other treatises on the subject.*’^ 

Commentators .^ — 

1. Cakrapanidatta — Vanumati — 1060 a.d. 

2. GayaSasa- }-llth century A.D. 

3. Jejjatacaryya. 

4. Bhaskara. 

5. Madhava. 

6. Bramhadeva. 

7. Dallanacaryya — Nibandha Samgraha — 12th century A.D. 

8. ^Ubhalta (Kashmir). 

Editions. — Susruta Samhita has been edited by Madhusudan 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1835 ; by J. Vidyasagar, 3rd Edition, Calcutta, 
1889; by A. C. Kaviratna, Calcutta, 1888-95 ; by Prubhuram 
Jibanaram, Bombay, 1901 ; and by Virasvami, Madras. 

This book has been translated into English in part' only by 
U. C. Datta 1883, A. Chattopadhyay 1891, Hoernle 1897, 
Calcutta, in the Bibliotheca Indica. It has been translated into 
Latin by Hessler and into German by Vullurs. 

The book was translated into Arabic before the end of the 
eighth century A.D. It is called " Kitab-Shawshooii-al-Hi .di ” 

Susruta Samhita, I. iv. 

^ 1 

Dallana’s Coinmeniary, I. i. 


8 
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and also mentioned as “Kitab-i-Susrud” or Book SuSruta by Ibn 
Abillsaibial. Rhazes often quotes Sarad as an authority in 
Surgery.^ 

VAOBHATA I. 

The next author of celebrity and whose work is still 
extant is VagBhata I or Vagbhata the elder, tEe author of 
Astahga Sarhgraha Compilation of the Octopartrite Science). 
In later times, a namesake of his, wrote another work called 
Astahga Hrdaya Saihhita (or the best Compendium i,e., the 
Heart of the Octopartrite Science). In the Uttara Sthana, 
Vagbhata the younger distinctly states that his Compendium is 
based on the Compilation of Vagbhata the elder.^ 

As regards the age of Vagbhata the elder, there is the same 
uncertainty as with his predecessors. We are however sure 
that he is posterior to Caraka and Susruta for he refers to 
those writers by name.^ 

The chronological relation of the three early authors is des- 
cribed in a popular couplet that Atreya, Su6ruta and Vagbhata 
were the three great medical authors for the three Yugas — 

1 “His next description is from an author named Sarad, whom he fre- 
quently quotes in other parts of bis wo^ks’^ 

Adam’s Commentary on Paulus iiEginetta, Vl. Ixi, 

Ajtaftga Hrdaya Sai&hits, Uttara SthSna, Ch. XL, v. 82, 

" By name, e.g. in Samgraha, Bombay od., Vol. I, P. 246 ; Vol. II, P. 421, 
Again .luotcd from Caraka, IIM., Vol. I, pp. 20, 93 ; Vol. II, pp. 212, 213, 
Cl iKisdm ; from Su&uta I, ibid, Vol I. pp. 109, 121, 177, 247 ; Vol. II, p. 303, 

el jpasaim. (Hoernle). . 
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the TretSi/ Dvapara and Kali, respectively, ^ They are known as 
the Vrddha Trayi or the Old Triad. This medical tradition 
goes much against the conclusion of Dr. Hoernle that Vagbhata I 
must have flourished early in the seventh century A.D. One of 
the reasons put forward by him is the fact, that “ the Buddhist 
pilgrim FTsing, who resided ten years in the Nalanda Uni- 
versity (in Bihar) from about 675-686 A.D., states in Records 
of Buddhist 'practices that the eight arts (i.e., the branches of 
medicine) formerly existed in eight books but lately a man; 
epitomised them and made them on one bundle (or book).*'2 
Professor Jolly understands by it the Su§ruta Samhita while 
Dr. Hoemle points out with more reasons that it refers to 
Vagbhata I's work, the Astanga Saihgraha (i.e., the Compila- 
tion of the Octopartrite Science) and rules out Su§ruta 
by the word lately.’’ But the description that I’Tsing 
gives of the contents of the book does not warrant any 
reference to either. Moreover, he has not given any 
reason why Vagbhata II’s book Astanga Hrdaya Samhita* 
(the best Compendium of the Octopartrite Science) might 
not be alluded to by I’Tsing. Dr. Hoernle, however, rules him 
out by date for “he can not be placed earlier than the 
eightth century” — an assertion unsupported by any evidence 
whatsoever. All that he has proved is that “Accordingly it is 
probable that all these three medical writers (Madhava, Drdha- 
tala and Vagbhata II) come in the period from the 7th to the 


^ See foot-note 3, P. 6. 

* PTsing : Records of the Buddhist Religion. Transl. by Professor 
Takakusu, P. 128. 

® J. R. A.B., 1907, P. 413* 

Hoenile’s Osteology, Introduction, P. 10—11, 
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9th century A.D.^ at no very great interval from one another,” 
and this proof is based on the age of Vagbhata I as sugges- 
ted by TTsing’s remarks. Thus he has taken for granted what 
he is required to prove. He has shown that Susruta is anterior 
to Vagbhata I; and Vagbhata II is posterior to him. 
But in trying to prove that Vagbhata I lived in the seventh cen- 
tury he cannot assume that Vagbhata II lived in the eighth. 
Another evidence adduced in support of his conclusion 
is the fiict that the non-medical version of the list of bones of 
the human body as contained in the Law-book of Yajnavalkya 
presupposes earlier uncorrtipted forms of lists of bones both in 
Caraka and SuSruta, and ‘‘the corrupt recension, traditionally 
handed down, must have come into existence at a later date,” 
that is to say, between the date of Yajnavalkya (350 A.D.) and 
Vagbhata I, the latter of whom is proved to have copied from 
the corrupt recensions of Caraka and SuSruta. Thus the older 
recensions still existed in the fourth century A.D. and if we add to 
it the interval of time necessary for the texts to have fallen 
into a state of corruption, we get the early seventh century A.D. 
for Vagbhata I. But we must remember that there is nothing 
to prevent against the supposition that Vagbhata I lived 
before Yajnavalkya. There might have been two recensions of 
the texts available during Yajfiavalkya’s time, one corrupted and 
it might or might not have been the work of Vagbhata I and 
another true version which was availed of by the sage Yajna- 
valkya. And similar events have happened, as has been pointed 
out by Dr. Hoernle himself, in our own generation. 
Gangadhar’s recension of Caraka is a corrupted form of the text, 


1 Ihid, P. le; 
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while the recension given in Jibananda's edition is the tradi- 
tional text of Caraka. No critic would I think jurap into the 
conclusion that Gangadhar lived three or four centuries after 
Jibananda. Again if it be true, as he contends, that SuSruta 
was redacted by Vagbhata I, we could easily imagine that 
Yajnavalkya copied his list bones from the original Su^ruta 
and not from the redaction of Vagbhata I. So we see that the 
age assigned to Vagbhata I, or the seventh century A.D. can not 
be accepted as proved. Dr. Hoernle says : ‘‘It should, however, 
be understood that these conclusions regarding the date and 
authorship of Vagbhata I, arc not put forward as established - 
fact." 

Let us recapitulate the objections that can be urged against 
the conclusion that Vagbhata I lived in the seventh century 

A.D. 


1. Vagbhata I is believed by the Indian medical men to 
have flourished long before the Christian era. By some, he is 
connected with the court of Yudhisthira, but his name is 
nowhere mentioned in the Mahabharata. Atreya, Susruta and 
Vagbhata are described as the Old Triad or Vrddhya Trayi and 
they were the authorities for the Treta, Dvapara and Kali Yugas, 
respectively. It is curious to observe that Dr. Hoernle in 
arguing against the conclusion of Prof. Jolly that Susruta is 
meant by ITsing, takes advantage of this Indian medical 
tradition that Susruta flourished during pre-historic times, but 
does not mention the same tradition with regard to VSgbhata I, 
which goes against his own conclusion. On the other hand 


the same objection do^ji^^ply^against Vagbhata II. 


WiTjT..;: 


I mpendium the 
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Octopartritc Science, no doubt, agrees very well with the 
description of I’Tsing that "lately .a man collected them into one 
bundle.” But Vagbhata II’s book “The best Compendium of the 
Octopartrite Science” is equally suggestive, though Dr. Hoemle 
says ; “ it cannot prevail by the side of the more suggestive 
name of the rival work of Vagbhata the elder.” 

3. Again in arguing against Prof. Jolly, Dr. •Hoemle has 
attached much importance to the word “lately” by which 
SuSruta is ruled out by date. Admitting the validity of such 
reasoning, it does not follow that by the word “lately” I’Tsing 
meant any contemporary author or any one who preceded 
him by a short period only. To comprehend the meaning of 
the sentence we must understand the word “lately” in connec- 
tion with the word “formerly” used before. ‘ Now the sentence 
“The science of medicine fonncrly existed in eight books” no doubt 
refers to the division of Ayurveda into eight parts by BrahmS 
and to the treatises on the different branches of Medicine by 
Agnivefe, SuSruta and others. These treatises arc believed to be 
of remote antiquity, and so any later compilation may be spoken 
of as recent in comparision with the old treatises of unknown 
ages. Thus the word “lately” may refer either to Vagbhata I 
or Vagbhata II, but the latter author’s claim to the honour be- 
comes reasonable considering his decided posteriority to the 
former and so coming within the limit of the time suggested 
by the woixi “lately.” 

4. Again I Tsing refers to a book which was recognised ae 
the standard throughout India. This may refer either to 


‘ J. R, A. S. 1907. P. 174. 
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Vagbhafca I or II. But if Vagbhata I’s book occupied such a 
position at the time of I’Tsing, it becomes difficult to imagine 
why Vagbhata II should write another work principally based on 
the work of Vagbhata I after a lapse of a century or so. Moreover, 
wc find at the present time, that Vagbhata II’s book, Astanga 
Hrdaya Saihhita, has a wider popularity than the book Astanga 
Saihgraha of Vagbhata I. The former has been printed many 
times and is widely read by the students,— so much so Vagbhata 
is generally known as the author of Aspnga Hrdaya Samhita. 

5. Moreover, the Arabian j)hysician Rhazes, who is said to 

have lived in the ninth century (882 A.D.) in treating of the 
property of ginger, the common plantain or musa and other 
drugs, quotes from an Indian writer, whom he calls Sindaxar 
or Sindicara. ^ Roylc says : ** But in the article Dc 

Allio another Indian author is quoted, whom I have not 
been able yet to trace out — Ait Sindifar (in another place 
written ''Dixit sindichar’) indiamts valet contra Ventositatem.*' 
This Sindicara is identified with Vagbhata II of Sindh who was 
in his time known as a second Caraka or Cara, the syllable “ka” 
making no difference, as in words like “bala ’ and “balaka,” both 
meaning a child.* Wc know that the Vagbhata's Astanga Hrdaya 
Saihhita was one of the medical works translated by the order 
of Caliphs in the eighth century.*;^, 

6. The translations of the Caraka, the Susruta and the 
Vagbhata occur in the Thibetan Tanjur.* “George Huth,® 

^ Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, Page 38, 

* History of Aryan Medical Science, P. 196. 

® 2eit, dent. morg. Ges. 34, p. 465. 

* Jour. Asiatic Soo. XXXVIII. (18.35). 

® Zeit. deut. morg. Ges. T. (LXIX. pp. 279—284). 
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who has recently critically examined the contents of the 
Tanjur, concludes that the most recent date at which it can be 
placed is the 8th century A.D.”^. 

So I cannot avoid the conclusion that of the three authors, 
SusrutHJi Vagbhata I and II, to which I’Tsing’s remarks may 
refer, the last has probably the best claims to that reference ; 
and the date assigned to Vagbhata I may well suit Vagbhata 
II “as late as the early 7th century and possibly 

still earlier.'^ Again it is impossible for us to say whether 
I’Tsing’s remarks may not appropriately refer to other authors 
whose works arc lost to us. 

Mention should also be made of the fact pointed out by Dr. 
Cordicr’ that Vagbhata is mentioned in Rajtarangini and his 
date is fixed there as 1196-1218 A.D."^ 

But the name of Vagbhata does not occur in Stein^s 
edition of Raj, which is no doubt the most reliable, and so 
we can easily dismiss this view as untenable. 

Editions . — Vagbhata Is book Astanga Saiiigraha has been 
printed in Bombay. 

Commentary.— Arnnndnttn—nhont 1220 A.D. 

* P. C. Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro., P. XXIX. 

® Hoernlc’s Osteology, Intro., p. 10. 

Dr. Kunte places him “at least as early as the second century before 
Christ, Vide his Intro, to Vagbhata’s A^tSuga Hfdaya SaihhitS. 

\ \\r: — 8«) i 

Quoted in Cordier’s Vagbhata et L’A^tai'igahrdaya Soihhita;, 189f). 

Sec Intro, to the V»i<ly<ikflabdaHiudhu hy Kuririlja Umesciuidiu Gupta, 
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VAGBHATA II. 

The next great authority in Hindu medicine is Viigbhata 
II, sonofSiihha Gupta, an inhabitant of Sindh.^ His work, 
Astaiiga Hrdaya Saihhita, the author himself states, is based 
on the summary of Vagbhata the elder. ^ In th*^ first 
chapter of Sutra Sthana, he acknowledges the help he 
received from the works of Agnivesa, Harita, Bhcla, and 
others. The fact that (Jaraka is not referred to here 
as one of the sources of Vagbhata II has been taken 
advantage of by some to prove the posteriority of Caraka.* 
They conclude that Agnivesa and Susruta wrote their works 
long before him, and the Agnivesa Tantra was not called by the 
namc of, and in fact was not as yet edited by, Caraka, at the 

11 

Astanga. 

® A§t»nga Hrdaya Samhita, Uttara Sthana, Ch. XL, v. 82. 

See foot note 2, p. 18. 

® aw i 

^ nun 

g JtwPn i 

A^tahga Hrda}^^, Sutra Sthilna, Ch. 1. 

**It would appear also that at the time Vagbhata lived, Agnivosha^s 
work was not called by the name of Caraka, and SuHiuta had also been 
written. Hence it follows that Caraka’s edition of Agnivesa, that is tho 
work now called Caraka, was probably edited after Susruta had been 
written.” 

Dutt’s Materia Mcdica of the Hindus, Intro., p. IX. 

4 
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time Vagbhata II flourished. The argument is however not 
conclusive ; it only shows that the Agnivesa Tantra was avail- 
able to Vagbhata II in its original form. No definite results 
can be expected from this aTgumentum ex silentio. Again it 
may easily be imagined, and I think it is the right view of 
the question, that Caraka lived and edited Agnivesa's work 
long before Vagbhata, the reason of Caraka being not men- 
tioned in Vagbhata s book, is the fact that Caraka did not 
usurp the authorship of Agnivesa Tantra but clearly states at 
the 6nd of each chapter the real nature of his share in the 
authorship of his book in the following words : — “ Here ends 
the chapter of Agnivesa Tantra as corrected and edited by 
Caraka.” Many modern text books of medicine have been 
edited and improved, though the books are still called after 
the original authors. Moreover to make Caraka flourish after 
Vagbhata II would bring him to quite modern times. 

We are however arguing on false premises. Though 
Caraka is not mentioned in the Sutra Sthana of Astanga Hrdaya, 
his name occurs in the Uttara Sthana.^ So there can be no 
doubt that Caraka's edition of Agnive§a was current in India 
long before Vagbhata II wrote his Astanga Hrdaya Saihhita, 

* * * # 

Autauga Hrdaya Samhifca, (Ed. Vijayratiia Sen), 
Uttara SthSna, Ch. XL. 
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Editions, — There are various editions of the book but the 
following are reliable : — 

1. By Dr. Anna Moreiivara Kunte, M.D., 2 vols., Bombay, 

1880; 2nd Ed., 1891. 

2. By JibSnanda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1882, 

3. By Vijayratna Sen Kaviranjana, Calcutta, 1885-90. 

4. By Ganei§ Sastri Tartcvaidya, Bombay, 1888. 

5. In Sanskrit and Bengali, with the commentary of 
Arunadatta by Vijayratna Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1888. 

6. In Sanskrit and Guzrathi by Behicharlal Nathuram, 
Ahmedabad, 1889. 

7. In Sanskrit and Bengali by Kalina Cundra Sen 
Gupta, Calcutta, 1890-1892. 

8. In Sanskrit and Hindi by Pandit Robi Dutta, 

Bombay, 1890. 

9. In Sanskrit and Marathi by Gane^ Krsna Garde, 

Poona, 1891. • 

10. In Sanskrit and Bengali by Kaviraja Binod Lai Sen, 
Calcutta, 1891-1892. 

Commentaries, \ — 

1. SarvahgaSundarl^ by Arunadatta, son of MrgShka- 
datta, 1220 A.D, 

^ See Cordier’s VSgbhata et L’A§tafigahpdaya Samhita, P. 6« 

* * * * , 

Colophon at the end of each Chapter of the Commentary. 
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2. Ayurv cdadarsayana (Dinacharya Prakarana) by Hem- 
adri or Kamadcva, Raja of Devagiri. It is available 
in parts only. 

8. Astafigahrdayarddyota by Asadhara Sallaxana. 

4. Padarthacandrika by Gandracandana. 

5. Safikotamanjarl by Dainodara. 

0. Astanga Ilrdayatika by Ramanath Vaidya. 

7. Valaprobodhika (Anonymous). 

(S. ITrdayabodhika „ 

9. Pfithya. 

10. \Yig’bhatartha Kaumudi by Hari Krsna Sen Miillick. 

11. Pradijia by Jasodanandan Sarkar, 1298 B.S. 

vagbhata hi. 

The author of Rasaratna Samuccaya in the Colophons 
at the end of each chapter identifies himself with 
Vagbhata II ; ‘Here ends Book first (or so) of R.R.S. composed 
by Vagbhata, son of Simha Gupta, prince of physician.” The 
salutation at the beginning of his book is strictly Buddhistic. 
The probable date of the book is “placed between the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries A.D.”" “The chemical knowledge, as 
r< vealed in Vagbhata is almost on a par with that in the 
Susruta,” whereas the R. R. S, indicates an advanced state of that 
science. He quotes Rasarnava as a source of his information i 
he do(\s nob mention opium as a medicine, and the Firanga roga 
a fid its fcieaiment find no place in his book, 

^ 1 . C. Ray s History of Hindu Chemistry, Intro., p. li. 
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MADHAVAKARA. 

He is the author of the- famous work on Pathology 
or NidSna. His book was translated into Arabic by 
the order of Harun-Al-Rasid and so the most recent date that 
can be assigned to him is the seventh century a.d.^ Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal identifies him with Madhabacaryya, the cele- 
brated author of Sarvadarsana Samgraha, the brother of Sayana, 
the commentator of the Vedas. I do not find any authority 
for such an assertion and here is an example of fallacious 
reasoning based simply on the identity of names. Madhaba- 
caryya and Sayana lived in the twelfth century a.d. 
Mention should also be made of the view expressed by 
Dr. Hoernle as certain that Madhavakara, the author of Nidana 
and Vrnda Madhaba^ the author of Siddhayoga are one and 
the same person. He holds that Vrnda is the real name, but 
he was known to the commentators as Madhava, for his 
melodious diction. There is no proof given of this opinion, 
and we have reasons for not accepting it. However as he does 
not treat of surgical instrumeilts, his work is not important 
to us. 

CAKRAPANIDATTA. 

Cakrapanidatta or more commonly Cakradatta in a Colophon*^ 
has given an account of himself in his book called 

^ Jolly’s Indian Medicine, ff. 5, 6, pp. 7-9. 

- History of Aryan Medical Science, Ch. II, p. So. 

’ftwnftrfr? W 'KiPnnft ii 

" Colophon in Cakrailatta. 
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Cikitsa Sara Samgraha : “ The author of this work is ^ri 
Cakrapflni who belongs to the family of Lodhravali; and 
who is the youngest brother of Vanu and the son of NSrEyana, 
the superintendent of the kitchen of Nayapala/ the king of 
Gour.” This book is arranged on the plan of Vrndainhis 
Siddhayoga*-* which again follows closely as a companion 
volume to MiXdhavas Nidana.** The age of Cakradatta is 
about 1060 A.D. ; and Vrnda must have flourished between 
Madhava and Cakrapani for he quotes the former while he 
is himself quoted by the latter. So the probable age of Vrnda 
is the ninth century A.D. Besides being a celebrated author, 
Cakradatta wrote excellent commentaries of Caraka and 
Su^ruta. His extant works are— ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

1. Cikitsa Sara Samgraha or Cakradatta. A treatise on 
Medicine. 

* For tho date of NayapiXia, vide Cunningham’s Archreo. Survey of 
India. III. P. 119 ; also J. A. S. LX. Pt. I. P. 46. Life of Atisa by S. C. Das. 

'm: w 

Sloka at the end of the Cakradatta. 

SibadSsa Sen’s Commentary. 

^ ****** 11 

Vrnda’s Siddhayoga. 
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^ 2. Cakradatta or Materia Medica. It treats on drugs 
applicable to a number of deseases. 

3. Muktabali.^ This treatise on the nature and properties 

of medicinal drugs is ascribed to Cakrapani. 

4. Vanumati — Commentary on Susruta Saihhita. 

5. Cakratattwadipika — Commentary on Caraka Samhita. 

Editions , — 

1. Cakradatta or Cikitsli Sara Saihgraha edited by Kavi- 

raja Pyari Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 1295 B.S. 

2. Cakradatta with Bengali translation by Candrakumar 

Das Kavibhusan. 

3. Cakradatta with Bengali translation and with commen- 

tary of ^iva Das Sen, by Jasoda Naiidan Sarkar, 
1302 B.S. 

SARANGADHARA. 

He wrote Sarangadhara Saihgraha. It is compiled from 
the works of Caraka, Susruta, Vagbhata and others.^ It 
is very popular in Western India. It treats on nosology 
and practice of Medicine. He was the son of Damoclara and 
flourished in the fifteenth century a.d. 

Edition , — By Kavirdja Pyari Mohan Sen Gupta, Calcutta, 
1296 B.S. 

if 1 

II 


Sarangadhara Samgralia, I. i. 
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Comimentary. — Sarangadharatika : It is a commentary on 
the above work by Adhamulla. 

BHAVA MI^RA. 

About 350 years ago, a compilation was made by 
Bhava Misra, son of Lataka Misra, an inhabitant of 
Benares, from the most celebrated medieal works and was 
called Bhava Praka^a.^ He lived about 1550 A.D. and was 
considered a “Jewel of Physicians and Master of Sastras.” He 
mentions China root called Tob Chini^ in the Vernacular as a 
remedy of Firaiiga roga or Syphilis'^ which he describes for 
the first time in India. He was the first to make mention of 
certain drugs of foreign countries as Badhkshani Naspasi, 

Bhava Prakasa, I. i. 

5fii 

dWT’S II 

Colophon at the end of Section I. 

' fidWTdMT dfirflffraifi i 

f'liC'SfHradlfil^l II 

Bhava Prakaia, I. i. 

fqttrdufi f Jtsid I 
?wiT?f fTOf : ii 

Bhava Prakafia, II. iv. 
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Khorasani apd Parasika Vacha (Acorns Calamus), Sulemani 
Kharjura (date fruit of Sidcman),^ and opium. 

Editions . — 

1. By Jibananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1875. 

2. By Rasik Lai Gupta. 

3. By Kfilisa t ’andra Vidyliratna. 

Besides these books, the number of Sanskrit medical works 
is simply legion ; many of them are daubed with fancy names 
and are excellent treatises on the different branches of medical 
science. But they are quite foreign to our jmrpose. I intend 
to publish in a separate volume short notices of the medical 
authors and their works, and so we need not dwell on them 
here. 


Bhriva Prakusa, 1. 

tftwr w i 

Ibiil. 


gw 3 




Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 

Before entering into our proper .subject, it would not be 
amiss to notice here two objects — lIos2)itals and Anaesthetics — 
which are essentially necessary for the devolojnnent of surgical 
knowledge. We know from the Edict II of Asoka that India 
during his reign was studded with hospitals not only for the 
treatment of human beings but also for the brute creations. 
But even before Asoka, hos])itals flourished in India. In 
Caraka we can trace the germ of such an institutioti though 
it was used for rich men and did not accommodate theijublic.’ 

stnrt^ I ?raT 

gra- 

^ smmTilPr ^gTm?TwNror5®fl- 

Tfvjmn STB? n^fti ^■'ni.Tuu'tifsi I 

I *S!Wg ?gU’5(SWT^'j5- 

gin JiTfm?rgBrgifinggBfggiigmsTgftBiT3«3Bn*rgT»raB?ftiftgBnfg wri- 
ftsifg ^ ?«rrfni glfls'swigglfg^giWTrs 

^tgqrg^WTOT^BT'TeiirBr ggT<?iTgifn TBtsgrfg ggt«Rffr ftrrgsms: 
nftwwiTfltfBrc’d ft=!ig gg Bfiwiiiig gggqgraitg il 


Caraka Samhita. I., xv. 
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He advises us as follows : — The engineer is to erect a strong 
and spacious building, well-ventilated at one part, the other part 
being free from draughts. The scenery 'should be pleasing and 
one should feel happy to walk in it. It must not bo behind any 
high building, nor exposed to the glare of the sun. It should 
bo inaccessible to smoke and dust. There must not be anything 
injurious to our senses as regards sound, touch, taste, form and 
smell. There should be stairs, large wooden mortars and pestles ; 
and there must be additional bare ground for the construction of 
a privy, bath-room and kitchen. The staff' should consist of 
servants and companions. The servants should be good, .virtuous, 
pure, fond, clever, generous, well trained in nursing, skillful in 
works, able to cook rice and curries well, competent to administer 
a bath, expert masseur^ trained in raising and moving a patient, 
dexterous in making or cleaning beds, practiced in the art of 
compounding medicines and willing workers not likely to show 
displeasure to any order. The companions should be good singers 
and musicians, ftuent speakers, well- versed in distichs, ballads, 
tales, history and mythology, well-accpiainted with the design of 
a patient s nods or signals, agreeable and should have knowledge 
of the season and the locality. The various kinds of animals 

^ From the accounts of Megasthenes, we learn that four attendants 
used to massage him (Candragupta) with ehony rollers during the time that 
he was engaged in disposing, of cases. Such an attendant (saihvahaka) is a 
minor character in the Toy Cai't or little Clay Cart, drama, transl. by Ryder, 
in Havard Oriental {Series, Vol. IX, 1905 — Smith’s Early History of India, 2nd 
Ed., Page 122. Footnote. We also find in the Kamandikya NitisSra that the 
king is cautioned against shampooers who have the opportunity of poisioning 
hinw 

neiw JimH'srresifT ^ ii 

C'li. XII, V. 4,'), 
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should always be kept in stock such as Lava {Pevdix Chineiiisis), 
Kapinjala (partridge), hares, sheep and the diflferent kinds 
of deers, Ena (the black antilope) blacktailed deer, and 
Mrgainatrka. There should be a diary attached to the building. 
The cow should be good natured and healthy, and should yield 
profuse milk. The calves must be living. There should be 
stocked for them potable water and hay in a clean fold. In 
that building must be kept the following necessary articles : — 
Water vessels, washing basins, tubs, jars, dishes, ghata, 
(small jars) kumbhi, kumbha (larger and smaller vessels), 
kundu (jug or pitcher), soraba (earthen basins), spoons or 
ladles, cooking utensils, churning rods, cloth, thread, cotton, 
wool, bedding and asana (scats). Near them should be 
placed drinking vessels of gold and spittoons. The bedding 
should consist of a broad carpet, bed-sheet, pillows, and a 
bedstead. There should be collected good furnitures for beds 
and seats ; and also utensils and appliances for application of 
oleaginous medicines, heat, oil, ointment, bath and perfumeries, 
and for the acts of emesis, purgation, draining of the brain, in- 
jection into the rectum, defaecation and urination (i.e. Vasti- 
yantra, urinal, bed-pan &c.). The blunt and sharp instru- 
ments and their accessories, well-wiished miillers and whetstones 
of diflferent degrees of smoothness — polished, plain or rough — 
should be near at hand; thi* tubular instruments for fumigation, 
inhalation and injection into the rectum, urethra and vagina, 
should be available there ; and the following articles are also to 
be stocked *. — brushes and brooms, weighing scales and weights, 
ghee (melted butter), oil, fat, marrow, honey, molasses, salt, wood, 
wator, spirituous liquor formed by steeping husked grains of barley 
in water, or by boiling together the husks of fried maskalaya 
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(pulse of Phaseolous Rox.), barley and ^Yater, spirituous liquor 
from the blossoms of Lythrum Fruticoscence with sugar, spirit 
distilled from the different sorts of grains, curdled milk, rice, 
gruel, whey, sour liquid produced from the accteus fermentation 
of powdered paddy, and the various kinds of urines of animals. 
Different kinds of rice such as ^ali (or that reaped in cold 
season) and Sasthika (or that grown in hot weather in low 
lands and reaped within sixty days of its sowing), Miidga 
(Phaseolus mungo), Masa (Phaseolns Rox.), Yava (Hordeum 
Vulgare), seasame (Seasamum Indiciim), Kullatha (Dolichos 
Biflorus), plums (Zizyphus Jujube), raisins (Vitis -Vinifera), 
Parusa (Grewia Asiatica), Abhaya (Chebulic Myrobolan), 
AmlakI (Phyllanthus Emblica), Vibhitaka (Terminalia 
Bellerica) and other classes of medicaments, as oils, diaphoretics, 
'sternutatories, cathartics, emetics, purgatives, astringents, 
stomachics, digestives, calmatives, carminatives and various 
other forms of medicines, are required for treatment. Besides 
these, there must be stored the antidotes to poisons caused by 
overdoses of medicines and other appliances likely to add to the 
patient s comfort. 

To this may be compared the description of the Greek 
iatrium, which is mentioned in the Hippocratic treatise, De 
Medicio. He directs that “it should be so constructed that neither 
the wind nor sun might prove offensive to the patient, 
and goes on to enumerate the various articles which it should 
contain, such as scalpels, lancets, cupping-instruments, trepans, 
raspatories, with bandages and medicines.” ' 


» Works of Hippoorates, Syd. Soc, Vol. 11, p&ge 470, FiV»tnote 
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Siufiruta gives us a list of appliances^ required in surgical 
operations ; — 

1. Blunt Instruments. 2. Sharp Instruments. 8. Potential 
Cautery. 4. Actual Cautery. 5. Salakll or rods. 6. Horns, 
7. Leeches. 8. Hollow bottle gourd. 9. Jambav-oustha [a 
bougie of blackstone, the extremity of which is shaped like 
the fruit of the Jambul tree (Urginea Jambolana)]. 10. Cotton. 
11. Pieces of cloth. 12. Thread. 18. Leaves. 14. Materials 
of bfindaging. 15. Honey. 16. Ghee, or clarified butter. 
17. Suet. 18. Milk. 19. Oils. 20. Tarpan. — flour of any perched 
grain or condensed milk etc. mixed with water to mitigate 
thirst. 21. Decoctions. 22. Liniments. 28. Plasters. 
24. Fan. 25. Cold and hot water. 20. Iron pans, kalasi 
and other earthen vessels ; beddings and seats. 27. Obedient, 
steady and strong servants. 

The Lying-iU’room, — Carakasays : '‘Before the ninth month 
of pregnancy, the lying-in-room .should be constructed. The land 
should be cleaned of bones, gravels and potsherds. The 
ground selected should be of auspicious colour, taste and smell. 
The gate of the house should face towards the cast or the 
north.^ There must be a siore of wood such as Vilva (iEgle 





Susriita RamhitS. I. v. , 

• 

* “The best sort of ground should abound with milky trees, full of fruits 
and flowers ; its boundary should be of a quadrangular form, level and smooth 
with a sloping declivity towai-ds the east producing a hard sound, with a 
stream running frora left to right, of an agreeable doour, fertile, of an uniform 
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Mannolos), Tinduka (DiospyrosEmbryopteris), Inguda (Balanites 
Rox.) Bhaliakaka (Semecarpus Anacardiiim), VSruna (Ocimiim 
Basilicum), Khadira (Acacia Catechu) or wood of other kinds 
said to be auspicious by a Brahman versed in the Atharvaveda; 
and there must be a sufficient provision for clothes, liniments, 
and covers. For the pregnant woman, be careful to have a 
fire-place, water, pestles and mortars, a privy, a bathing place, 
and ovens. These should be constructed according to the 
science of engineering and should be pleasant with regard to 
the season. There should be collected clarified butter, oil, 
honey, different kinds of salts as rock salt, sonchal: salt, and 
black salt, Vidangas (Embelic Ribes), treacle, Kujtha 
(Saussurea Lappa), Kiliina (Pinus Deodara), Nagara (dried root 
of Zinziber Officinale), Pippali (Piper Longum), its root, Hasti- 
pippali (Scindaspus Officinalis), Mandukparni (Hydroctyle 
Asiatica), Ela (Elettarium Cardamomum), Langoll (Gloriosa 
Superba), Vaca (Acorns Calamus), Cavya (Piper Cava), Chit- 
raka (Plumbago Zeylanicum), Chiravilva (Pongamia Glabra), 
Ilingu (Ferrula Assafa;tida), Sarsapa (Mustard seeds), Lasuna 
(Allium Sativum), finely or thickly powdered rice, Kadamba 
(Anthocephalous Kadamba), Atasi (Linum Usitatissimum), 
Vallija (Cucurbita Pepo), Bhurya (Betula Bhojpatra), Kulatha 
Dolichos Uniflorus), Maireya (a spirituous liquor from the blos- 
soms of Lythrum Frutccoscence) and Ashava (Vinous fermented 
liquor from sugar or molasses, Rum). Also clollect two pieces of 


culuiir containing a great quantity of soil, producing water when dug to the 
height of a man’s arm raised above his head, and situated in a clihiate of 
moderate tempera turCi’' 

Mauosara, Ch. I# quoted in Ham Raz’s The Architecture of the Hindus, . 
Page 16, 
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stone (mullcr and stone slabs), two pestles, two mortars, an ass, 
a bullock, two sharp needles of gold and silver, two skeins of 
threads, sharp instruments of steel, two wooden bedsteads (^Eglc 
Marmelos), and wood (Tinduka and Ingudi) for easily igniting 
fire. The female attendants should be mothers of children, and 
friends and relatives of the patients. They must be fond of her, 
skillful in work, intelligent, jolly, laborious full of tender love 
for the children and a favourite of the mother.”^ 


The Child's Room : — He continues — “ The engineer is to 
construct a room, spacious, beautiful, full of light, well-ventilated 
but free from draughts, strong, and free from beasts of 
prey, animals with fiings, mice and insects. There should be 
kept water, mortar and seperatc places should be Assigned for 
bathing, cooking, urination and defecation. It should suit the 
season of the year. The beddings, seats and covers should be 
confortable and suitable to the season. Auspicious ceremonies 
should be performed in that room such as homu, expiations 
and presents to gods, for the proper protection of the child ; and 
there should bo present pious old men, doctors, and devoted 


^ m I efsr STfTct- 
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attendants constantly. The child’s bed, covers and sheets 
should be soft, light, pure and scented. These should always 
be free from sweat, dirt, worms or bugs, urine and fteces. 
If repeated change of new clothes be impossible, the soiled 
coverings should be well washed and the beddings well purified 
with steam and thoroughly dried before they are used again. 
To purify or sterilise the dress, beddings, coverings and sheets 
by fumigation use the following iifediciiies with clarified 
butter: — Barley (Hordeum Vulgare), mustard seeds, linseeds, 
assafeetida, Guggula (Balsamodcndj’on Mukul), Vaca (Acorus 
Calamus), Coraka (Andropogon Acicularis), Vayastha (Chebulic 
Myrobolan), Goloini (Panicum Dactylon), Jatila (Nardostachys 
Jatamansi), Palankasa (a variety of Guggula), Asoka (Saraca 

Indica), Ilohini (Picrorrhiza Kurroa) and sankes’ skin A 

variety of toys to please the child should be at hand and these 
should bo coloured, light; musical, beautiful and must not be 
sharp pointed. They should be of such a size and shape as 
cannot be put into the childs’ mouth or do not terrify or kill 
the child.” ^ 






Caraka Samhita IV. viii. 
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ijuBruta directs that there should be a particular room 
provided tor patients who have undergone surgical operations. 
“Patients su liering ironi surgical diseases as inflammatory 
swelling, wounds &c. should, from the very commencement 
of their illness, confine themselves inside a clean house, situated 
in a wholesome locality, free from draughts and not exposed 
to the glare of the sun. For, in such a building, 
constitutional, mental and accidental diseases arc not likely to 
occur. In that room, the bed for the patients should be soft, 
spacious, and well-arranged. 'I'he p.vtient shoidd lie down, his 
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head pointing towards the east, and keep there some weapon for 
his own protection. On such a bed, the patient can lie comfor- 
tably and turn to his sides at pleasure. He should be surrounded 
by his dear friends, for their sweet words relieve the pain of 
inflammation. The female friends, however, should be avoided 
and kept at a distance. Ho should observe strictly the orders 
of the surgeon as regards his food, drink and mode of living. He 
should have his hairs clipped and nails pared short, be pure in his 
person, put on while clothes and devote himself to religious duties. 
A light should.be kept burning; and gai’lands of flower, weapons 
&c., should be provided in the room to ward off the demons. He 
should be cheered and inspired by pleasant stories ; and the 
physicians and the priests should attend the patient morning 
and evening. Pastils made of Sinapis Nigra and Azadirachta 
Indica with clarified butter and salt, should be burnt in the room 
morning and evening for ten days continually. The inflamed part 
should be tanned with a mmrer or yolk- tail. Sleep during the 
day, exercise and sexual intercourse must on no account be 
indulged in.” 

SuiSruta also describes the kitchen of the king thus : — 
“That is the proper kitchen which is built on good ground, 
towards an auspicious quarter, full of utensils for cooking, 
spacious, clean, provided with windows guardcjd by a network, 
frequented by friends, cleared well of grass furnished 
with a canopy, purified by auspicious ceremonies, and 
managed by men and women of good character. The superin- 
terfdent of the kitchen should, like the doctor, be noble and 
virtuous. The cook and servants should be pure, noble, capable, 
mild, good looking, engaged in their respective duties, 
high-minded, should have their hairs and nails cut short, steady, 
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well-bathed, of subdued passion, well-dressed, obedient and have 
their heads well- covered.” 

The doctor in charge of the kitchen should bo of noble 
family, religious, friendly, a clever manager for getting king’s 
food properly prepared, ever careful for his health, non- 
avaricious, simple, fond, grateful, good-looking, cool-tempered, 
well-behaved, not proud and envious, laborious, of subdued 
passion, forgiving, pure, of good character, kind, intelligent, not 
easily fatigued, always loving, well wisher, capable, bold, clever, 
skillful, not unreasonably tender, provided with medicines and 
well proficient in the art of healing.”^ 

\\ 
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In the KSmandakiya NitisSra, we find the king advised 
to take thoroughly examined food, and to be surrounded by 
physicians well-versed in the science of Toxicology and again 
it is said that king should take his medicines, cordials, and 
edibles after having his medical attendants tasted them.*'* The 
king is advised to kill his enemy by weaning over his physician 
or by administering poisonous liquids.*^ 

In the Mahavagga^ we find the qualities of a good patient 
and a good nurse described : — 

“ (5. What are five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, which when a 
sickman has, he is easy to wait upon — 

When he does do what is good for him ; when ho does know 
the limit (of the quantity of the food) that is good for him ; 
when he does take his medicine, when he docs let a nurse who 
desires his good, know what manner of disease he has, or when 
he is getting worse that that is so, or when it is getting better 
that that is so ; and when he has become able to bear bodily 
pains that are severe, sharp, grievous, disagreeable, unpleasant 
and destructive to life. These are the five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, 
which when a sickman has, he is easy to wait upon, 

KSmanclakya NitisSra vii. v. 10, 

• Ibid. vii. V. 27. 

“ II «■> II 

Ibid. IX. V. 70. 

♦ Mahavagga viii. 26, 6 & 8 (Sacred Books of the East). 
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8. There are five qualities, O Bhikkhus, which, when one 
who waits upon the sick has, he is competent to the task — when 
he is capable of prescribing medicines ; when he does know what 
(diet) is good and what is not good for the patient, serving 
what is good and not serving what is not good for him ; when 
he doos wait upon the sick out of love, and not out of greed ; 
when he does not revolt from removing evacuation, saliva or 
vomit ; when he is capable of teaching, inciting, arousing and 
gladdening the patient with religious discourses. These are 
the five qualities, 0 Bhikkhus, which, when one who waits 
upon the sick has, he is competent to the task.’’ 

There is also good deal of evidence to show that medicines 
were distributed free to the poor and to the pious men. -When 
Vi§akha asked for eight boons of the Buddha, she mentioned 
amongst them the previlege of bestowing her life long “food 
for the sick, food for those Avho wait upon the sick and medicines 
for the sick” and explained her reasons as follows^ : — 

“ 9. Moreover, Lord, if a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable foods, his sickness may increase upon him, or he may 
die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken the diet that I shall have 
provided for the sick neither will his sickness increase upon 
him, nor will he die. It was this circumstance. Lord, that I 
had in view in desiring to provide the Sa^ngha my life long 
with diet for the sick. 

Moreover, Lord, a Bhikkhu who is waiting upon the sick 
if he has to seek out food for himself, may bring in the food 
(to the invalid) when the sun is already far on his course, and 
he will lose the opportunity of taking his food. But when 

‘ MahavSgga VITI, 15-9, 
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he has partaken of the food I shall have provided for those who 
wait upon the sick, he will bring in food to the invalid in due 
time and he will not lose the opportunity of taking his food. 
It 'Was this circumstances, Lord, that I had in view in desiring 
to provide the Savigha my life long with food for those who 
wait upon the sick. 

10. Moreover, Lord .it a sick Bhikkhu does not obtain 
suitable medicines his sickness may increase upon him, or he 
may die. But if a Bhikkhu have taken the medicines which 
I shall have provided for the sick, neither will his sickness 
increase upon him, nor will he die. It was this circumstance, 
Lord, that I had in view in desiring to provide the Sa??igha, 
my life long with medicines for the sick.’' 

The Edict No. II of Asoka clearly shows that charitable 
institutions were common in India, during his reign. The 
Edict runs as follows : — 

“ Everywhere in the kingdom of the king Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods, and also of the nations who live in the frontiers 
such as the Cholas, the Pandyas, the realms of Satyaputra and 
Keralaputra, as far as Tambapani, (and in the kingdom of) 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks iiiid of the kings who are his 
neighbours, everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, 
has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for animals. Wherever plants useful either for men 
or for animals were wanting they have been imported and 
planted. Wherever roots and fruits were wanting, they have 
been imported and planted. And along public roads, wells 
have been dug for the use of animals and men/’ 

We also learn from Houen Tsangs account that Siladitya II 
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( 610 - 650 A. D. ) was inclined towards Budhism and he 
forbade the slaughter of living animals, built stujKiSj and 
“in all the highways of the towns and villages throughout 
India, ho erected hospices, provided with food and drink, and 
stationed there physicians with medicines for travellers and poor 
persons round about, to be given without any stint.”^ 

He also mentions about the , father of the Bhikkhii 
iSrutaviihsatikoti, that “ from his house to the snowy 
mountains, he had established a succession of rest-houses, from 
which his servants continually went from one to the other. 
Whatever valuable medicines were wanted, they communicated 
the same to each other in order, and so procured them without 
loss of time, so rich wsis this family.”' 

He also mentions charitable institutions called Punyasalas 
as common in India. “ There were formerly in this country 
(Tsch-kia-Takka) many houses of charity (goodness or hppiness, 
Punyasalas) for keeping the poor and the unfortunate. They 
provided for them medicines and food, clothing and necessaries ; 
so that travellers were never badly otf.'^ 

Again he says : “Benevolent kings have founded here 
(Mo-ti-pil-lo or Matipura) a house of “merit” (Punyasalas).' This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice food 
and medicines to bestow in charity on widows and bereaved 
persons, on orphans and the destitute.”-^ A similar Punyasala 
or hospice was in K’ei-Pan-to (Kabandha).'" In describing 

I Beal’s Record, Vol. I, p. 214. 

« Ihid, Vol. II, p. 188. 

•* Ihklf Vol. I, p. ICo. 

I Void, Vol. I, p. 198. 

- •• Ibid, V >1. ii, p. m 
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Multan ho says ; ^‘Thoy have founded a house of mercy (happi- 
ness), in which they provide food, and drink, and modiciiies 
for the poor, and sick, affording succour and sustenance.”^ Of 
iSlladitya he says : “Every year he assembled the Sramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity four kinds of Alms {viz, — food, 
drink, medicine, clothing).”*'* 

Fa Hian (405-11 A.D.), a contemporary of Candragtipta 
Vikramaditya, describes the charitable dispensaries in the town 
of Fatal ipiitra thus : — “The nobles and householders pf this 
country have founded hospitals within the city to which the 
poor of all countries, the destitute, cripple and the diseased 
may repair. They receive every kind of requisite help gratui- 
tously. Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their 
cases order them food and drink, medicines or decoctions, every 
thing in fact that may contribute to their case. When cured, 
— they depart at their convenience.” ’** Smith remarks : “No 
such foundation was to be seen elsewhere in the world at 
this'datc ; and its existence, anticipating the deeds of modern 
Christian charity, speaks well both .for the character of the 
citizens who endowed it, and for the genius of the great 
Asoka whoso teaching still bore such wholesome fruit many 
centuries after his decease. The earliest hospital in Europe, 
the Maison Dieu of Paris, is said to have been opened in 
the 7 th conturie.s.”'^ 

“Upatisso, sou of Buddha Das, builds Hospitals for cripples, 

‘ Beal’s Record, Vol. II, p. 274. 

» Ibid, Vol. I, p. 214. 

• Ihidy Vol. I, Intro, leii. 

* Smith’s Early History of India, 2nd Ed., p. 280. 

7 
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for pregnant women, and for the blind and diseased.^ Dhatushena 
builds Hospitals for cripples and sick". Buddha Das’^ himself 
ordained a physician for every ten villages on the high road, 
and built assylums for the crippled, deformed and 
destitute.”^ 

The animal Hospitals or Pifijrapoles which still exist at 
Ahmedabad, Surat, and Sodeporc in Bengal, and elsewhere 
may be regarded as the survivals of the institutions founded 
by the Maurya monarch. The following account of the Surat 
Hospital in the 18th century is from the pen of Hamilton: — 

“The most remarkable institution in Surat is the Banyan 
Hospital, of which we have no discription more recent than 
1780. It then consisted of a large piece of ground enclosed 
by high walls, and sub-divided into several courts or yards for 
the accommodation of animals. In sickness they were attended 
with the greatest care, and here found a peaceful assylum for 
the infirmities of old age. 

“When an animal broke a limb, or was otherwise disabled, 
his owner brought him to the Hospital, when he was received 
without regard to the cfiste or nation of his master. In 1772 
this hospital contained horse, mules, oxen, sheep, goats, 
monkics, poultry, ^pigeons, and variety of birds ; and also an 
aged tortoise, which was known to have been there seventy-five 
years. The most extraordinary ward was that appropriated for 
rats, mice, bugs, and other noxious vermins for whom suitable 
food was provided.”" 

^ MaliaWfUiso, p. 240. » Ihkl, p. 245. 

' mi, p. 25f). ♦ Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. .54, foot note. 

HaniiltoivsDcseriptionof Hindustan (120) Vol. I, p. 718, quarto ed. 
Crook e. Things Indian, Art. Einjrapolc, (Murray 1906). 
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We quote here from Hemadri the opinions of the sages 
and the Piiranas as to the merit of the founder of a hospital^ ; — 

Visvamitra. 

There is no gift more precious than the gift of cure ; therefore 
it should be given freely to the sick to augment one’s good 
fortune. He who gives medicines, diet, food, oil for smearing 
and shelter to the sick, becomes free from all diseases. 

Sainvartta. 

The giver of medicines, oleaginous remedies and food for 
the eure of the sick, becomes free from all diseases, ha^py and 
long-lived. 

Agrastya. 

Those who give rice and medicines freely attain happiness, 
being free from desease. 

Saura Parana. 

He, who gives medicines to the sick to cure their diseases 
always remains healthy, long-lived and happy. 

' ^ I 
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Nandi Parana. 

The high-soaled man who gives the Brahmins collyrium 
in charity to cure the diseases of the eye, goes to the Sun 
(after death) and becomes free from eye deseases, fine-looking 
and fortunate. 

Crood health is a step to the acquirement of religious merit, 
wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, and so the man who 
bestows cure to the sick and also he who erects a hospital 
ccpiipped with good medicaments, dresses, learned doctors, 
servants and rooms for students, always gain them. The doctor 
should bo well-versed in tlie religious treatises, experienced, 
familiar with the actions of medicines, a discriminator of the 
colour of the roots of the herbals and well-acquainted with the 
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proper season of raising them from the ground, well-trained 
with the qualities of the juices, (their strength and actions), 
sali rice, meat and medicaments, trained in compounding 
medicines, one who knows well of the physique of men by 
intelligence, one who knows the temparament and the qualities 
of the diet, a pathologist who is not idle, well aequainted with 
the remedial agents for the premonitary signs and sequelm of 
diseases, proficient in the requirements of time and place, 
well-read in the medical text-books — the Ayurveda with its 
eight divisions and an expert in curing diseases by domestic 
remedies (prepared from handful of common ingredients). 

The pious man who erects such a hospital in which the 
services of good physicians of this nature are retained, becomes 
celebrated as the virtuous, the successful and the intelligent 
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man in this world. If in such a hospital the kind-hearted man 
can cure a single patient of his maladies by simpte medicines, 
oleaginous remedies and compounds of medicinal decoctions, goes 
to the Brahma’s residence with his seven generations upwards. 
The rich and the poor acquire religious merit in proportion to 
the amount of riches they possess ; where would the poor man 
get a hospital and a young physician to cure his diseases ? The 
man secures the eternal regions mentioned before by rendering 
the sick healthy by the use of roots to some and by good rubbing 
(with external applications) to others. He who cures the sick 
suffering from an increase or decrease of the Air, the Bile and the 
Phlegm by simple remedies, he too goes to such blessed regions 
fafter death) as are secured by those who perform many religious 
sacrifices (Yajnas). 
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Skandapurana. 

• 

Hear, the amount of religious merit secured by a man who 
erects a hospital containing all the necessary articles (of 
treatment) and in which are engaged eminent .physicians by 
reward. As good health is the means of attaining religious 
merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation, therefore, he by 
rendering the sick healthy, gives these four blessings. 

By carefully curing a learned man of his sickness great 
merit is secured, which is eternal and indestructible. He too 
who cures a sickman who is calm and absorbed in meditation 
of Siva and knowledge, attains the virtue of all kinds of gifts. 
Bramha, Visnu, all the gods, diseases, relatives and kings — 
they are obstacles to yoga but not to those who perform it 
(yogi). Whatever merit is obtained by the great, by support- 
ing the sick Brahmans (priests), Kshatriyas (warriors), and Bith 
(cultivators) and Sudras (servants), can not be obtained 
by the performance of all the great Yajnas (religious 
ceremonies). As even the gods can not reach the end of the 
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firinamont, so there is no end (to the merit) of the gift of cure. 
Ry this great merit, the man reaching the region of Siva 
enjoys himself by soaring in a balloon which can go to the various 
(hjsired dir( 3 ctions. With his twenty-one generations upwards 
and surrounded by his servants, he stays in the Siva s realm so 
long till (h^liigo does not occur. There, after the lapse of his 
merit, the devoted servant ac(|niros knowledge from Siva. 

Abandoning this world by knowledge, abiding by the 
pray(‘rs to Siva, and casting away this body as a straw, he 
r('a(3h(‘s Ix'yond tlu'. limits of sorrow. Being freed from all 
sorrows, I)ocoming pure, all-knowing and self-sufficient, and 
absorlx'd in his ownself, they are called the Liberated. Therefore 
to mitigat(5 the diseases, the sick should be, well nursed; 
the great sages should especially be attended to oven by the 
sa(!ritice of one’s body or riches. The wise must not irritate 
tin' weak pati<*nts, and they like the preceptors should bo 
rescued constantly from sins. He who relieves the sick, by 
taking them under his care, reaches the other bank of this 
oc(‘an of world. 


it; I 


HomScUi’s Cfltnrvarga, CintSmoni, Dsna Khandam 
Asiatic Soc. Ed. Cl,. XIII. P. 891_!«. 
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After these proofs, the statement of Mr. Ameer Ali that 
the Arabs invented chemical pharmacy, and were the 
founders of those institutions which are mnv called dispen- 
saries”^ can not be accepted as correct. 

DISPENSARIES. 

As regards dispensaries, Susruta advises the physician to 
construct his dispensary in a clean locality ; and the build- 
ing should face towards some auspicious direction as the east 
or the north. He says : — The medicines should be kept in 
burnt earthen pots arranged on planks supported by stakes 
or pins”.^ This is still the method of storing medicines 
used by the Kavirajas, Dallvana explains the passage thus: — 
“The medicines should be kept in pieces of cloth, earthen pots, 
wooden pots and Sahku (kilaka).”'* The former explanation is 
plausible for it is impossible to imagine how a kllaka or stake 
can be a container of medicine, unless it is implied as a point 
of support for hanging the medicine vials from it. 

Dr. Heyne (1814) thus describes the ancient dispensaries 
of the Hindus : “ The place in which medicines are kept should 

^ History of the Saracens p. 262, 1899. 

SuSruta Samhitff. I. xxxvii* 

I to;, 

^ wsr' | lurarat 

I toI Tfit to?p* 
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Dttllvana's Commentary. 
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be clean, dry, and not accessible to rats, white ants or dust. 
The drugs ought to be put in nets, or large pots, the mouth 
of which must be tied over with a piece of cloth, and suspended 
in a room. Fire, smoke and water must be kept at a distance. 

The house in which medicines arc stored, should be neither 
in too high nor too low a situation, and it should not be far 
distant fi’om places in which medicines may be collected. 
Its front should face cither the south or the north, with a 
convenient vinnida before the door of the same side. 

The lu'cessary apparatus for mortars, scales, &c., must be 
k(‘j)t in a place in the wall that has been consecrated for that 
purpose by religious ceremonies.” 

Aft(;r describing the different classes, and members compos- 
ing each class, of medicines, Susruta continues : “ The wise 
physician should collect and chissify these medicines, and with 
tlunn pi’epare external applications, infusions, oils, ghee, syrups, 
<Src., as re(juired for derangement of a particular humour. The 
medicines should be carefully preserved in all seasons, in rooms 
free from smoke, ruin, wind and dust. TJie medicines should 
bo used singly, or in combinations of several medicines of a 
class, or of an entire grouj), or of more than one group, 
accoiding to the nature of the disease, and the extent of 
ilcratigenient o^'the humours.”* 

basrutft b&rUihitS I, xxxviii. 
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ANAESTHETICS. 

In the medical text books of the Hindus, there is no 
mention of a general anaesthetic, from which wo can infer that 
it was unknown in those ancient days. There are, however, 
many indications to show that the earlier surgeons felt the 
necessity of such an agent to produce insenfsibility to pain. 
Both Caraka and Susruta mention the use of wine to produce 
the desired effect. Caraka says : '' After extraction of a dead 
fetus before the full term of pregnancy, wine should be pres- 
cribed to her, for that will improve the condition of her uterus, 
make her happy and alleviate the pain of the operation.’’ ^'Susruta, 
however, distinctly lays down that “wine should be used before 
operation to produce insensibility to pain.” He again remarks ; 

It is desirable that the patient should be fed before being 
operated on. Those who are addicted to drink and those who 
cannot bear pain, should be made to drink some strong beverage. 
The patient, who has been fed, does not faint, and he who is 
rendered intoxicated, does not feel the pain of the operation.”" 

The use of certain drugs to produce anoesthetic effects was 
well known to the ancient Greeks tind Romans. Dioscorides 

Caraka »Samhita, IV, yiii. 
»f|3i%igr i 

^ n i 

Vtwar II 

Susruta SamhitS, I, xvii." 
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mentions Slandragora (Manclragora Atropa) to have been 
employed internally as a hypnotic and anoesthetic. Pliny (32-79 
A.D.) in his Natural History mentions that this ansesthetic was 
also used by inhalation ; and this fact is corroborated by Galen, 
Arad.'eus, Celsus and others. The Arabian physicians also 
used it. The Chinese surgeons still use some powder (Indian 
hemp probably) to throw their patients into profound sleep. 
In the 13bh century Theodoric (died 1298) described the ‘‘spongio 
somnifera” the vapours raised from which were capable, when 
inhaled, of sotting patients into an amesthetic sleep, thus 
inducing insensibility to the agony and torture of a surgeon’s 
knife. Ba])tista also mentions his “Pomum somniferum”, to be 
made with mandragora, opium, &c. The Hindu 4 S also inhaled the 
futiies of burning Indian hemp as an anaesthetic at a period 
of great antiquity. As early as 927, A. D., they also knew 
drugs which they employed for the same purpose, for Pandit 
Vallal.i, iu his Bhoja Prabandha, alludes to a cranial operation 
perforured ou the King Bhoja after he was rendered insensible 
by some drug called Saunnohinj (producer of unconsciousness). 
Another drug is also mentioned, SanjibanI (restorer to life), 

by which ho soon regained consciousness after the operation 
had been finished.^ 


‘ -rani w 


Bhoja Prabandha (Jibananda’s Edn.), P. 98 . 
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MATERIALS OF INSTRUMENTS. 

Iron and Steel. 

In the Rgveda, ayas, (Latin aes), next to gold, is the metal 
most often referred to. Ayas often stands as a generic name 
to mean simply “metal,” though in later works it signifies iron as 
a rule. The mention of dark and red ayas in the Atharva- 
veda indicates a distinction between iron and copper or bronze. 
The surgical instruments of the Hindus are recommended 
generally to be made of iron; but Susruta allows other suitable 
material when iron of good quality is not available.^ He says : 
“A wise surgeon should get the instruments made of pure iron and 
with sharp edges by an expert blacksmith who is skilful and 
experienced in his craft.” “ The use of impure iron as a material 
for surgical instruments, he deprecates as a defect and advises 
the surgeons not to rely on such instruments. 

The Hindus were acquainted with steel and they knew how 
to turn out steel of fine quality from a pure iron ore. 
Nagarjuna, the well known Buddhist chemist, wrote a scientific 


^ ^ I 

Susruta Samhit^S. I. vii. 


Ibid, I. viii, 
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treatiao on stool and iron.- «a in his commentary on 
Chakrapani <iuotos Patailjali as an authority on the subject.* 

In tho Dhanurvoda, Viracintaraani, ^arafigadharapaddhati 
and Lohurnava, stool as a material of sword has been described 
and classified. 

Dr. Mitra quotes some references^ about the knowledge of iron 
possessed by the ancient Hindus from the Rgvida. He finds that 
“swords (11. 15G), spears (IV. 25). javelins (II. 2t)2), lances (1. 774), 
(IV. II. 2HH) and hatchets (I. 120) are frequently mentioned; 
and these weapons wore bright as “ gold ” or golden (IV.,19), 
“shining briglit” (1. 175), “blazing” (IV. 93), “sharp” (IV. 113) and 

‘‘made ()f inm” (I. 220) ; they are ‘Svhett^^ on a grind stone’ 
(11. 00) to improve their keenness (I. 150), and “polished to 

bnhance their brightness” (II. 320) “According to Nearchus, 

King Poms gave 30 lbs of steel to Alexander as the most 
precious present he could offer.” 

Royle also remarks’ : “Working in metals they have long 
been famous for : their steel ac(|uired so great celebrity at an 

Cakradatta, Rasuyanudhi kara. 

Quoted in Sibodas’s commentary on Louhamarana* * 

Vidhi in Cakradatta. 


• Dr. K. L. Mitra s Indo- Aryans, Vol. 1, P. 301. See AVilson’s Rgveda, 

* Hoyle's Antiipiity of Hindoo Medicinet Pp. 46-7, 
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early period, as to have passed into a proverb among the 
Persians, where fimladee hind indicates steel of the best (juality ; 
and jutuahee hind, an Indian answer, means a cut with a sword 
made of Indian steel.” 

Copper. 

Pure copper was also used as a material of instruments ; 
and vessels and instruments of copper arc frequently mentioned 
in the medical books of the Hindus. A copper probe for apply- 
ing antimony to the eye has been found in the excavations of 
Bijnor and another in the Bihat excavations. Cakradatta^ advises 
us to use a copper probe for the application of lekhana collyriiim; 
and susruta mentions a copper needle in the operation for 
rcclination of cataract. - 

Tin. 

Tin was also used as a material of blunt instruments. 
Susruta mentions plates of tin to surround a tumour and to 
protect the healthy parts, before the application of actual 
cautery.'* Such plates are recommended to be made of tin, or 
lead, or copper, or iron. 

Lead. 

Tubes of lead were used for purpose of fumigation. Probes 
made of lead were used for application of collyrium. The use 

^ KWT ^ I 

Cakradatta, Afijanadhikara. 

^UBruta Samhita, VI. xvii. 

* liW«: ^ I 

fwjjujra: ii 

Suiruta Samhita, IV, xviii. 
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„f lead plates to sorround tumours before application of actual 
cautery has been noted above. 


Beul-metal. 

The use of bcl 1-nietal-an amalgam of nine or tin and copper, 
2.5 parts of the former with 75 parts of the latter, -as a material 
of probes for applying collyrium, is mentioned by Suiruta.^ 


(lOLD AND SlUVEK. 

(lold was known to the Hindus from the remote antiquity ; 
and among the metals, it is the one most frequently”' mentioned 
in the Hgveda. Silver was perh.aps unknown during the earlier 
Vedio ago, from its name being not mentioned in the Rgveda. 
■But no conclusion can safely bo drawn from this argu- 
ments We find, however, gold, silver, and other precious 


^ II 

Susruta Sairihita, VI. xviii. 

Rgveda. 5 Maiidala. 19 Siikta* 

Ssyana, 

Ibid. 4 Mandala. 2 Sukta. 

Sayana. 

“A horse with golden caparisons ’’—Wilson. 

Rgveda. 5 Mandala. 33 Sukta. 

SSyana. 

“Query, if silver money be intended ’’—Wilson. 
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sfcones menfcioned as materials of instruments in the medical 
books. Gold and silver vessels and plates are often described 
in Sanskrit literature.^ Susruta mentions the use of drinking 
cups made of gold, silver and precious stones.- 

Caraka, amongst other things necessary for a lying-in-room, 
mentions two needles of gold and silver.*^ To cut the navel- 
cord of the new-born child, he recommends a knife made of 
gold, or silver, or iron.'^ In the Manusamhita® we find : 
“Before the section of the navel string, a ceremony is 
ordained on the birth of a male ; he must be made while sacred 
texts are pronounced, to taste a little honey and clarified butter 
from a golden spoon.”'' A golden needle is mentioned by 

^ I 

I 

^ II 

Susruta Samhitfi, I. xlv. 

^ ^RcTt ? ^ I 

Caraka Samhitil, IV. viii. 

. Ibid. 

MTO II 


• Manusamhita (oh. II. V. 29. Jones’s trans.) 
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Manuflaihhita, 11. 29. 
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Susruta for pricking the bulb of Soma plant to extract its juice.^ 
To cure tiichiasis, Cackradatta mentions a needle cautery of 
gold.^ For destroying the hair follicles, he advises us to pass 
the hot needle into them as soon as the eyelashes are removed 
by epilation. In the Yogaratnakara, is mentioned a cautery of 
gold, to burn the fistuioiis track round the anus.'^ l^arngadhara 
mentions silver or coral pots for keeping medicated snuffs,^ and 
gold and silver tubs for immersing patients in medicated 
lotions.*"’ 

IfoRN. 

JTorns of animals arc mentioned as suction-apparatus. For 

' * * * * 
sK :1c * 5|« 

cSusnita Samhittt, IV. xxix. 

11 

Cakradatta. Nctraroga Cikitsa. 

YogaratnSkara, p. 347. 

(Anandasram Series). 

m qi 51^ snRWT^f, I, 

^ Ssriigadliara SaAgralia, HI. viii, 

xmH 1 

Ibid, HI. ii. 
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this purpose, the horn of a cow is recommended. ^ A probe made 
of horn is advised to be used for applying collyrium. SuSruta 
mentions goat's horn to be used as a container of medicine.- He 
also recommends for this purpose vessels manufactured out of 
horn." Similarly Caraka advises us to keep medicines in the 
lamb's horn.'* Tubes of Vasti-y antra (clysters) arc often 
described to be made of horn.'^ 

Bone and Ivory. 

Vagbhata II describes the anguli-tranaka or finger-guard 
to be made either of wood or ivory.'* 


^ PrfW "w*'’ 

W* * Jlc * s{: 

Vfigbhatarlha Kaiimudi, I. xxv, 

in: i 


Suismta Saiiihita, VI. xv. 


1 
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Rasendra Cintamani. IX. 


W ^ ^T3i% ^ I 


Susiuta tSamhita, VI. xix. 


* w# ii 

Caraka 3Samhita, VI. xxvi. 

gWTff II 

Sarfigadhara Saifigraha, III. ii. 

'■* 

A^tiinga Hrdaj^a. I. XXV, 
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Wood. 

To .apply Viiponr-biXth, ^.ariig.adhara mentions tubes made of 
wood or mctiil.> Wooden Tubes for injections were also 
usecl.2 

Stone. 

^arngadhava says ; “The collyriuin probes should be 
made either of stone or metal”." For compounding medicines, 
stone kh<d or mortar and pestles arc mentioned. A big stone 
slab with a muller is recommended to be used for grinding dry 
or fresh vegetable medicines. In extracting the Soma juice, 
two slabs of stone are mentioned in the Rgveda.'^ 

Execution. 

The execution of the instruments is said to have been all 
that can be desired. Susruta says : “They should be made 
just of the proper size with their ends rough or polished ; they 
should be also strong, Avell-shaped and capable of a firm grasp.” 
Again ho continues : “When an instrument (has been selected) of 

SanigaUhara Saifigraha, HI. ix, 

Ibid, III. V. 

Ibid, HI. xiii. 

^ Rgveda. 10 Maudala, 76, 94 & 175 Suktas. 
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Susriitfv Samhitfi, I. vii, 
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a fine make and with an edge keen enough to divide the hairs 
on the skin, and when it has been firmly grasp(3d at the proper 
place, only then it should l?e used in any surgical operation”\ 
And again : ''A wise surgeon Avill get his instruments made of 
good iron and with sharp edges, by a blacksmith who is skil- 
ful and experienced in his craft.”- Vagbhata also gives the 
same directions.*^ 

Ornamentation. 

In the absence of actual specimen, it is impossible to say 
whether there was any ornamentation on the surgical instru- 
ments of the Hindus. No ornamentation is described in the 
extant medical treatises. Only one instrument — MucutI — is 
mentioned by Vagbhata II as being ornamented with a ring.^ 

Ejdges of Sharp Instruments. 

Susruta says^ : '‘The edges of instruments, used in incising 

Ibid, I. VI ii. 

2 See foot-note 2, P. 61. 
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A^taiiga Hfdaya, I. xxv. 

Ibid. 
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Susruta Samhita, I. viii, 
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(as of Vrddhipatra, Nakhaiasfera, &c.) should be of the 
fineness of a masura (Erviim Lens) ; of those used in scarifying 
(as Maiylaliigra &c.) of a half a masura ^ of those used in punctur- 
ing (as Kutharikil) and evacuating (as needles, kusapatra, &c.) 
of a hair ; and those used in dividing (as Vrddhipatra), of half a 
hair”. As to the Vmlisa or hook and the Dantasanku or tooth- 
scalers, the former should have a curved end and a fine point, 
while the latter should have an end shaped like the first loaf 
of barley.”' 

The Tempering of Sharp Instruments. 

Susruta remarks- that “the instruments are tempered in three 
^vays; — by immersing the heated mstm in an alkaline solution, 
or water, or oil. Those tempered in an alkaline solution are used 
in dividing bones and in excising arrows and other foreign 
bodies. Those tempered in water are used in incising, dividing 
or clearing muscles; and those tempered in oil are used in 
puncturing veins and dividing nerves and tendons.” 


As the methods of tempering the sastras arc the same as 
those recommended for the arras of war, we quote from 
Vrddha ^arfigadhara (the elder), two methods of tempering arrow- 
heads and swords. He says-" : ‘T shall describe the ways of 
tempering arrow-heads, by smearing them with a paste of 


Siismta Samhita, I, viii, 


Ibid. 
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vegetable drugs, which would thus acquire the power of 
piercing a coat-of-niail as easily as the leaf of a tree.” 

I. 

“Make a paste of Pippall (Piper Longum), rock-salt and 
Kustha (Saussurea Lappa) with cow’s urine. These are to be well 
mixed until the paste becomes cold and yellow. The arrow- 
heads and other sharp cutting instruments are to be well smeared 
with that paste and then heated to redness. Then they arc 
to be removed from the furnace and allowed to cool down to a 
state short of redness and dipped in oil. By this means, the 
iron acquires special power as a cutting instrument^”. 

II. 

“Make a paste of the five kinds of salts,- mustard and honey. 
Let the instrument-maker smear it on the sastras which arc 
then to be heated in a furnace. AVhen the colours resembling 
those of a peacock’s feather are displayed on the sastra, the 
burning is known to be ade(piate. The instrument is then 
dipped in water 

ftiH i 

Vrddhya Sanigadhara. 

^ ^ Vaidytlka. 

n?!T^<T II 

?ft4 II 

Vfddhya Sariigadhara. 
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III. 

The sage Usanas or Sukracaryya thus describes^ the tem- 
pering of swords in the Vrhat Samhita (Kernes trans. Ch. L.) 

2d. The hiiid to imbrue a sword with, according to the 
precepts of llsanas, is: blood, if one wishes for a splendid for- 
tune ; ghee, if on(‘ is desirous to have a virtuous son ; water, if 
one is longiiig for inexhaustible wealth. 

24. An approved mixture to imbrue the sword with, in 
case of oiKj dc'sirons to attain his object by wicked means, is: 
milk from a mare, a camel and an elephant. A mixture of fish 
bile, deer-inilk, horse-milk, and goat-milk, blended with toddy, 
will make the sword fit to cut an elephant s trunk. 

25. A sword first rubbed with oil, and then imbrued with 
an unguent compounded of the milky juice of the Calotropis, 
goat’s horn, ink, dung from doves and mice, and afterwards 
whetted, is fit for juercing stone. 

icfMw : II 
qfl f ^ ft 

aif fU ^ 5cf I 

cTcfts^ 
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Vfhat Sarnhita. 
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26. An instrument imbrued with a stale mixture of potash 
of plantains with butter milk, and properly whetted, will not 
get crooked on a stone, nor blunted on other iron instruments. 

Good and Bad Qqalities of Surgical Instruments. 

Susruta says^ : “The good points in an instrument are 
the following : it should have a well-made handle, affording a 
firm grasp ; it should be made of iron of good (piality ; it should 
have a fine edge, a pleasant shape and a well-finished point ; and 
it should not be dentated (except the saw).’' He gives 
preference to the ^astras which are of good make and with a 
fine edge — so fine as to divide the hairs on the skin and whose 
handles can easily be grasped by the surgeon’s hand. 

On the other hand, he points out eight defects^ of sharp 
instruments : they must not be bent, or blunt, or broken, or 
jagged, or too thick, or too thin, or too long, or too short. Instru- 
ments free from these defects should be used. The Karapatra 
or saw is the only exception, for being used for sawing bones, it 
requires a jugged or dentated edge. Vagbhata also mentions 
these defects.'^ 

^ mPr 

Susruta SamhitS, I. viiu 

. Ibid. 


10 


A§tanga Hpdaya, I. xxvi. 
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• iSuSi'uta unuiueratos twelve defects* of blunt instruments, viz., 
it may be too thick, or made of impure metal, or too long, or too 
short, or incapble of being grasped, or capable of being grasped 
(unevenly) partially, or bent, or made of too soft material, or of 
clevitted ends, or it may have bent, loose, elevated, and weak 
pins, or bo of weak ends, or of thin sides. These faults refer 
[irinoipally to the Swadika yuntnis oi' the cruciform instru- 
iiients. 

T}ik Usks of Instruments. 

TwciiliV four (iilforont kinds of operations” are said to be 
peiforniod by the blunt instruments (Susruta), viz.: — 

. . . Extraction by moving to and 
fro. e. (j, salyanirghatani. 

... Filling the bladder or eyes 
with oil. 

. . . Bandaging and binding by rope. 
... 1. Raising up and incising a 
part for removing a thorn 
or 2. bringing together the 
lips of the wound, 

... Contracting or curling up, 

Susruta Samhita, 1. vii. 


1. Nirghatana 

2. Priraiia 

Bandliaiia ... 

4. Vyuhana ... 

5. Vartan a ... 


Ibtd. 
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6. Galana 


7. Vivartana 

8. Vivarana 

9. Pitjana ... 

10. Marga Viaodhana 

11. Vikarsana 


12. Aharana .. 

13. Aficana ... 

14. Unnamana 


16. Vinamana 
16. Bhanjaiia 


17. Unmathana 


18. Acnsana 


... 1. transferring, i.e., removing 
from one part to another ; 2. 
moving a foreign body. 

... Turning round. 

... Exposing or opening out any 
part. 

... Pressing as by finger to let 
out pus from an abcess. 

. . Clearing the canals such as the 
urethra, rectum &c. 

... 1. Extraction by pulling; or 2. 
loosening a foreign body 
fixed in muscles &:c. 

... Pulling out. 

... Pulling up. 

... Elevating or setting upright as 
the depressed cranial bones 
or oars. 

. . . Depression as of the elevated 
ends of the fractured bone. 

... 1. Rubbing th(‘ head, oars &c. ; 

2. contusing a part all round 

; 

befori^ it is surgically 

operated on. 

... Probing or stirring the track 
formed by an impacted 

foreign body. . 

... Suction as of poisoned blood 
and milk by horns, or gourd, 
or mouth, 
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19. Esana 

20. Darana ... 

21. Rjukarana 

22. Praksalana 

23. Pradhaiuana 

24. Praniarjana 


... Exploring as by an earth-worm 
shaped probe, the direction of 
a sinus or the existence of a 
foreign body in the wound. 

... Splitting or dividing as the 
head, cars &c. 

... Straightening anything which 
is bent. 

... Washing as a wound with 
water. 

... Blowing as powders into the 
nose through tubes. 

... Rubbing out as foreign bodies 
from the eyes &c. 


Vagbhata recognises only fifteen different kinds^ of opera- 
tions performed by the blunt instruments ; Nirghatana (mov- 
ing to and fro), Unmathana (probing), Purana (filling up), 
Marga Suddhi (clearing passages), Samvyuhana (raising up and 
extracting a thorn by incision), Aharana (pulling out), Bandhana 
(bandaging), Pidana (pressing), Acusana (suction), Unnamana 
(elevation), Namana (depression). Gala (movement), Bhanga 
(breaking), Vyavartana (turning round) ; and Rjukarana 
(straightening), 




A.striiiga Hfclaya, I. XXV, 
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The Sastras or cutting instruments, on the other hand, are 
said to perform eightTcinds of surgical operations (Su^ruta).' 

1. Ghedana ... ...Excision or removal of a part 

of the body by operation as 
of piles. 

Instruments : — Vrddhipatra, nakha^astra, mudrika, 

utpalapatra, and arddhadhara. 

2. Bhedana ... ... Incision of a part, as of an 

abscess. 

Instruments : — The same as. above. 

3. Lekhana ... ... Scarification or dissection of a 

skin-flap ; or scraping, as of 
Rohini i.e.y surgical diseases 
of the throat. 

Instruments : — Mandalagra and karapatra. 

4. Vedana or Vyadhana ... Puncturing as of veins to bleed 

patients by instruments 
having fine points. 

Instruments : — Kuthlirika, vrihimukha, ara, vetaspatra, 
and Slid. 

5. Esana ... ... Probing, as of sinus and fistula 

by a probe. 

Instruments : — Esanl. 

6. Aharana. ... ... Extraction, as of stone by the 

spoon or hook. 

Instruments : — Vadisa, and danta-sanku. 




Siisruta Samhita, I. v* 
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7. Visravana ... To let out pus as from a deep- 

seated abscess. 

Instnimeuts Sucl, kusapatra, atimukha, sararlmukha, 
antarmukha, trikurccaka, and esanl. 

8. Sivana ... ...Stitching, as of the lips of a 

wound by needles. 

Instruments : — The different kinds of suci or needles. 
Caraka mentions, however, six kinds^ of operations : — 

1. Patana ... ... Incision, as in operation for 

. sinus, abscess, intestinal 

injury, and deeply impacted 
foreign bodies. 

2. Vyadhana ... Tapping or piercing, as in 

operations for ascites, suppur- 
ating tumour, ovarion 
tumour, boils &c. 

^ I 

II 

^ qin; ^ ii 
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Caraka Saifthits, VI. jjiij, 
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3. Chedana ... 


4^ Lekhana ... 


5. Pracchana 


6. Sibana 


Excision, as in the operation for 
tumours, raised and thickened 
vrano or corns, and piles. 

Scraping, as in operation for 
some varieties of • skin 
diseases. 

Scarifying, as in the operations 
for glands, boils, leprous 
nodules, inflammatory swel- 
lings, &c. 

Sewing, as in the operation of 
laparotomy* for deep seated 
diseases in the abdomen. 


Vagbhata describes thirteen kinds^ of operations performed 
by the sharp instruments : — 


1. 

Utpatana 

... Raising up by incision, as by 



the Nakhasastra. 

2. 

Patana 

... Incision as by the Vrddhipatra. 

3, 

Sivana 

. . . Stitching as by the Siicl. 

4. 

Esana 

. . . Probing as by the Esani. 

5. 

Lekhana 

... Scraping as by the Mandalagra. 

6. 

Pracchana 

... Scarification as by the Manda- 



lagra. 

7. 

Kuttana 

... Pricking as by the SucI in 



tattooing. 

8. 

Chedana 

. . . Excision as by the Vrddhipatra. 


^ ^ H 

Astanga Hrdaya, I. xxvi. 
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9. Bhcdana 

10. Vyadhana 

11. Manthana 

12. Grahana 
18. Dahana 


. . . Piercing as by the Sharp Esanl. 
... Tapping as by the Vetasapatra. 
. . . Churning as by the Khaja. 

... Fixing as by the Sandaih^a. 

... Burning as by the rods. 


Whetstone. 

In the Rgveda wo find the use of stones mentioned for 
whetting the edges of the arms of war.^ The Hindu 
surgeons used a stone slab for sharpening the sastras 
or edged instruments.^ It was of the colour of masa 
(Phascolus Roxb.). The whetstones used by the Greeks and 
Romans wore cither the marble ointment slabs, or made of 
clay slate or sandy schistaceous shale. 


Instrument Cases. 

To preserve the edges of the cutting instruments, a case 
made of the Avood of ^almali (Bombax Malabaricum) was used 
(Su^ruta).'^ Such cases were also manufactured of canvas, or wool, 
or silk, or leather. These cascs^-twelve anguli (i.c, fingers' 
breadth) long and nine mlgiUi broad— were well sewn and 

' Sco Rgvccla, Manclala. 2 Sukta. 39 Verse 7. 

” ® » 90 „ 1 . 

*• 9 .. 112 „ 2. 

» 10 „ 53 „ 9 . 

» J9 „ 101 „ 2. 

* i 

Susruta Saiiihita, I. viii. 

Ibid. 
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consisted of compartments, lined with wool and seperated 
by partitions for each instrument. They could be folded, 
closed with a rod and firmly tied by a knot.^ The barbers 
of India still use similar cases for their instruments. 

That the razor used to be kept in a case, we know fi um a 
passage in the Vrhadaranyaka (800 to 500 B. C.) 
where the author says 'Tt (the Atman) is here all-pervading 
down to the tips of the nail. One does not see it any more 
than a razor hidden in its case or fire in its receptacle’'.^ 

^ N» 

^ II 

A^taiiga H^daya, I. xxvi. 

vt nfn’nt i 

i stow ^'1'?: i Tft 
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«ifismm!Enftanc^Jiw€^«^; i wm; i 

«RTfi5lii: t^fw: i W’ii^ aw ^am!, 

ini^ aw ^ acarrot asTfai aflawa- 

Vagbhatartha Kauniiidi. 

2 Vrhadaranyaka, I. iv. 

Macdonell’fl Sanskrit Literature, p. *22. 

II 
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To prove that portable cases for medicaments and instru- 
ments were in use in ancient India, we quote in toto from the 
Mohavagga some references to them.^ 


l?()XEs mi Ointments, Ointment Pots, and 
P oiiTABLE Cases. 

Now at that time, the Bhikkhus used to put pulverised 
ointments iiiLo pots and saucers. They became sprinkled over 
with herb-powder and dust. 

They told this thing to the J^lesscd One. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a box for ointment”. 

Now at tliat time the K/tabbaggiya Bhikkhus used to carry 
about various kinds of boxes for ointments — gold ones and silver 
ones. People were annoyed, murmured and became angry, 
saying, “Like those who still live in the world.” 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ Various kinds of boxes for ointments, gold ones, and silver 
ones, are not, 0 Bhikkhus, to be used. Whosoever does so, is 
guilty uf a dukkaifa offence. I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of 
such boxes made of bone, or ivory, or horn, or of the naia reed, 
or of bambu, or ol wood, or of lac, or of the shells of fruit, or of 
bronze, or of the ci ntio of the chank-shell (Sankhu-navi).” 

2. Now at that time the boxes of ointment had no lid. 
(Ihe ointment) was sprinkled over with herb-powder and dust. 

'I'hey told this thing to the Blessed One. 

Mohaviigga vl. 12. (Sacred Books of tho East). 
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allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a lid.” 

The lid used to fall off. 

'T allow, 0 Bhikkhus, to fasten the lid with thread and tie 
it on to the box.” 

The boxes used to fall. 

'1 allow you, 0 Bhikkhus, to sew the boxes on with thread”. 

3. Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to rub ointment 
on with their fingers, and the eyes were hurt. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

‘T allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a stick or holder to put 
the ointment on with”. 

Now at that time the iTAabbaggiya Bhikkhus used to keep 
various kinds of ointment-sticks — gold ones, and silver ones. 
People were annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying, 

“ Like those who still live in the world”. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“ Various kinds of ointment-holders, 0 Bhikkhus, are not to 
be used. Whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukka^a offence. I 
allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of ointment-holders of bone, or of ivory, 
or of horn, or of the naJa reed, or of bambu, or of wood, or of 
lac, or of fruit, or of bronze, or of the chank-shell.” 

4. Now at that time the ointment-sticks used to foil on 

the and become rough. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a case for the ointment- 

sticks”, 
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Now at that time the Bhikkhus used to cany the ointment- 
boxes and ointment-sticks about in their hands. 

They told this thing to the; Blessed One. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to put the ointment- 
box in.” 

They had no shoulder strap. 

‘T allow yon, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap (by 
which to carry the ointment-box), or of a thread (by which to 
sew or tie it on).” 

13. 

1. Now at that time the venerable Pilindava/tMa had 
head-ache. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a little oil on the head”. 

(The disease) became no better. 

‘T allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the practice of taking up (medicine) 
through the nose”. (See commentary on the Dhammapada, pp. 
S3.) 

The nose ran. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a nose-spoon” (Natthu- 
kara^d). 

Now at that time the /v/iabbaggiya Bhikkhus had various 
kinds of nose-spoons- -made of gold, and of silver. People were 
annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying, “ Like those 
v;ho still live in the w^rld.” 


They told this thing to the Blessed One, 
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“Various kinds of nose-spoons, 0 Bhikkhus, are not to be 
used. Whosoever does so, is guilty of dukkafa offence. I allow, 
0 Bhikkhus, the use of such nose-spoons made of bone, (&c., 
as in chap. 12, 1, down to :) the chank-shell. 

2. The nose took up the medicament in unequal propor- 
tions. 

“I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a double nose-spoon 
(yamaka-natthu-karani).’* 

They used to spread the drugs on a wick before they sniffed 
up the aroma : and their throats got burnt. 

* I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a pipe to conduct the 
aroma.’ 

Now at that time the K/^abbaggiya Bhikkhus had various 
kinds of pipes (&c., as in the last clauses of § 1, down to the 
end). 

Now at that time the aroma-pipes came open : and worms 
got in. 

‘ I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a lid to the pipes.* 

Now at that time the Bhikkhus carried the pipes about in 
their hands. 

‘I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a bag to carry the aroma- 
pipes in*. 

The aroma-pipes rubbed against one another. 

t 

1 allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a double bag,* 

They had no shoulder strap. 

‘ I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the use of a shoulder strap (by which 
to carry the double bag), or of a thread (by which to sew it on). 
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Operation Table. 

In the examination for piles, Susriita directs the patient to 
lie down on his bed or on a board ^ ; and in describing the 
operation, VSgbhata II mentions a board to be used as an 
operationtable.- A similar bed, as long as the distance from 
the top of the head to the knees of the patient, is also 
mentioned in the discription of the lithotomy operation,® 
The use of a board as a fracture bed is also advised. 

For passing the tubes of the vanti-yantm or clysters into 

I 

the urethra in the male, the patient is recommended to sit on 
a stool as high as his knees {janumatxisana)^ 

In phlebotomy, the patient is advised to sit on a stool, an 
aratni high® {ie. the distance between the tip of the olecranon 
process of the ulna to the tip of the little finger). 

* He * ♦ 

Susruta Samhittt, IV. vi. 

^ sRiqpUfHj H 

Agtanga Hfdaya, VI. viii, 

Sufiruta Sainhiba, IV. vii, 

^ II 

Caraka Sarahita, VIII. ix. 

Snsruta Saiiihita, III. vii’i. 


A^tsftga Hirdaya, I. xxvii, 
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Kapata-Sayana or Fracture-Bed. 

In the treatment of fractures of the lower extremities, 
mention is made of the kapdta-myana {lit door-bed) or 
fracture-bed, consisting of a plank of wood resembling the panel 
of a door. ^ The patient is to lie down on it. The board has five rods 
fixed to it, to which the fractured limb is tied to prevent any 
movement : two on each side of the joint and one on the plantar 
surface of the foot. Dallana explains it thus- : In fractures of 
the bones of the leg, two rods are fixed on each side of the ankle 
and one supports the foot ; in fracture of the thigh bone, two 
rods are fixed on each side of the knee or hip, and one under 
the foot. In a double fracture of the thigh bone and bones of the 

pRiHtn i 

w ^ ^ I 

^ ^ I 

II 

Busruta SamhiW, IV. iii. 
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Dalla^a’s Commentary. IV. iii. 
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leg, seven rods are required, — two on the outer side of the 
ankle, knee, and groin, respectively, and one under the foot. 
The fracture-bed is recommended to be similarly availed of 
in fractures and dislocations of the loin, the spinal column, the 
chest, and the clavicle. And this mode of treatment, he adds, 
may advantageously be used for the other kinds of fractures 
and dislocations. Vagbhata II also mentions it in the treat- 
ment of fractures ^ 

Hippocrates used a similar fracture-bed for the proper treat- 
ment of fractures and dislocations. It was called Scammum 
Hippocratic or bench of Hippocrates. As the figures of 
of this bench would elucidate the structure of the kapata-myaiuiy 
we reproduce here three plates with their explanations given at 
the end of Vol. II, Genuine Works of Hippocrates (Syed. Soc.Ed.), 
and two plates — Scammum Hippocratis and Plinthium Nilcii 
from the Collection Dc chirurgiens Grccs. 

Fig. 1. The Scammum Hippocratis or Bench of Hippocrates, 
as represented by Andreas a Cruce {Officina chimigica venetiisy 
1596). 

Fig. 2. The same as represented by M. Littre. 

A. A board, 6 cubits long, 2 broad and 12 inches thick ; not 
13 as incorrectly stated by M. Littre. 

B. Ihe feet of the Axles, which are short. 

^ ira ^Rfi^i ii 

it i 
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A^ftfiga Hridya, VI. xxvii. 
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CC. Axle-trees. 

DD. Grooves 3 inches deep, 3 broad, seperatcd from one 
another by 4 inches. 

E. A small post or pillar, fastened in the middle of the 
machine in a cjuadrangular hole. 

F. Pillars a foot long. 

0. A cross-beam laid on the pillars FF, which can be placed 
at diflferent heights by means of holes in the pillars. 

Fig. 3. Representation of the mode of reducing dislocation 
of the thigh outwards, as given by M. Littre ((Euv. d’Hipp., 
tom. iv, p. 305). 

A mistake in the figure given by M, Littrd is here corrected, 

A. A lever applied to the nates of the luxated side, and 
acting from without inwards, in order to bring the head of the 
bone into its cavity. 

B. Another lever, held by an assistant, put into one of 
the grooves of the machine, and intended to act against lever A, 

C. Grove in which the end of the lever A takes its point 
of support. 

D. The luxated member. 

EE. Extension and counter-extension. 

Fig. 4. Bane crHippocrate, d’apres Rufus, servant a 
r^duire differentes luxations. (Collection De Chirurgiens Grecs, 
Bibliotheque Nationale). 

Fig. 5. Plinthium, ou cadre de Nileus, d’apres H^liodore. 
(Ibid). 


12 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Tjie Number of Surgical Instruments. 

.The armamentarium of the Hindu surgeons consisted of a 
good number of surgical instruments. They are described to 
be of two kinds, the yanf/ms and the mstraSy i.e., the blunt and 
the sharp instruments. Susruta enumerates no less than one 
hundred and one varieties of the blunt instruments, and twenty 
didiTent kinds of sharp instruments. Hilrlta, on the other 
hand, enumerates twelve blunt instruments, twelve sharp 
instrunumts, and four prabandhas, as necessary for the 
Operation of extraction of arrows and other foreign bodies.^ 
Vag])hata II mentions one hundred and fifteen kinds of blunt 
and twenty-six kinds of sharp instruments. Palakapya 
(rreatment of Eh'pliants) mentions ten kinds of sastras 
01 shaip instruments though he describes the uses of other 
instruments recpiired for the surgical treatment of diseases. 

Instruments and their Classification (Susruta.) 

Of the one hundred and one varieties of the blunt instru- 
lomits, the surgeons hand is rightly considered as the 
prii.eipal instrument, for without its help, no instrument can 
properly be used, and every surgical operation is under its 
control.’'^, They are recommended to be used for the extraction 

\ g , 

^ II 
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of Mya or foreign bodies, e.gf., adart, an arrow, ajavolin,aspear, 
a peg, a pin, a bamboo rod, a stake &c. which cause pain 
to the body and mind. 


A. Susruta subdivides the blunt instruments into six 
classes,^ viz.: 


1. Svastika or cruciform instruments 

II. Sandaihsa or pincher-like 

III. Tala or picklock-like 

IV. Na(Ji or tubular or hollow 

V. Salaka or rod or pricker- like ... 

VI. Upay antra or accessory . ... 


.. 24 kinds, 


2 

.. 2 
.. 20 
.. 28 
.. 25 




» 
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These instruments are advised to bo made generally of iron, 
or of other suitable materials, when iron is not available. Their 
ends often resemble the focos of some ferocious beasts, or of deers, 
or birds. Hence the instruments should be so constructed 
as to have the likeness of their faces, following at the same 
time the directions of scientific treatises, or the instructions of 
teachers, or in imitation of other instruments, or in adaptation 
to the exigencies of the time. They should be of reasonable 


* N 
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Sufiruta Samhita, I. vii. 

• » 

Hessler translates the terms as follows : Uncinata instrumenta, forcipum 
instrumenta, patmiformia instrumenta, hamata instrumenta, secundaria 
instrunienta, 


Ilessler’s Susruta, I. vij. 
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size, with their ends rough or smooth as required. They should 
be of strong make, good shape and capable of a firm 
grasp. ^ 

I. The Svastika or Cruciform instruments are — 

I. Simhamukha. 2. Vylighranmkha. 3. Vrkamukha. 

4. Taraksiirnukha. 5. Kksamukha. 6. Dvipimukha. 

7. Marjaramukha. 8. Srgalamukha. 9. Airvvarukamukha 
10. Kakamukha. 11. Kaiikamukha. 12. Kuraramukha. 
13. C^samukha. 14. Bhasamukha. 15. Sasaghatimukha. 
16. Ulukamukha. 17. Cillimukha. 18. Grdhramukha. 
19. ^ycnamukha. 20. Krauncamiikha. 21. Blirngarajamukha. 
22. Anjalikarnamiikha. 23. Avabhafijanamukha, and 
24. Nandimukliamukha. 

II. The Sandamsa or pincher-like instruments arc — 

1. Forceps witli arms. 

2. Forceps without arms. 

' TTfPr KTOt m 

gilgwTfii vjm:, ci^^ri^rwr^uiiiT?^- 
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Susruta Samhita, I. vii. 
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A^tafiga Hrdaya, I. xxYt 
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III. The Tala or picklock-like instruments are — 

1. EkatRla. 

2. Dwitala. 

IV. The Nadi or tubular instruments are — 

For fistula-in-ano ... (1) with one slit; (2) with 2 slits ... 2 

For piles ... (1) with one slit; (2) with 2 slits ... 2 

For wounds ... ... ... ... 1 

For clysters (Rectal) ... (Some authors describe 3 only) ... 4 
For clysters (vaginal and urethral)... (male and female) ... 3 
For Hydrocele ... ... ... ... 1 

For Ascites ... ... ... ... I 

For fumigation and inhalation ... - ...3 

For Urethral Stricture ... ... ... 1 

For Rectal „ ... ... ... 1 

For Cupping — gourd ... ... ... 1 

20 

V. The Salaka or rod-shaped instruments are — 

Gandiipadamukha or earth-worm like ... ... 2 

Sarapuiikhamukha or arrow-stem like ... ... 2 

Sarpafanamukha or snake’s hood like ... ... 2 

Vaejisamukha or fish-hook like ... ... 2 

Masuradalamukha or masura pulse like ... ... 2 

Promarjana or swabs ... ... ... 6 

Khallamukha or spoons ... ... ... 3 

Jamvavavadana or jambul seed like ... ... 3 

Anku§avadana or goad like ... ... ...3 

Kolasthidalamukha or plum seed like ... ... 1 

Mukulagra or bud shaped ... ... ... 1 

Mslatlpuspavrntagra or like the stem of mBlati flower 1 

28 
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VI. The Upayahtra or accessory instruments are— 

1. Rajju— thread. 2, Venika— twine. 3. Patta— bandages. 
4. (/Wma — leather. 5. Valkala — bark of trees. 6. Lata — 
creepers. 7. Vastra— cloth.- 8. Asthllasma— -stone or pebble. 
9. Mudgara— hammer. 10. Panipadatala— palm of the 
hand and sole of the foot. 11. Aiiguli —finger. 12. Jihva 
— tongue. 13. Danta — tooth. 14. Nakha — nail. 15. Mukha — 
mouth. 16. Vala — hair. 17. Asvakataka — the ring of a horse’s 
bridle. 18. ^fikha — branch of a tree. 19. Sthivana — spittle. 
20. Pravilhana — fluxing the patient. 21. Harsa — objects exciting 
happiness. 22. Ayaskanta — a loadstone. 23. Ksara — caustic. 
24. Agni — fire. 25. Bhesaja — medicines. 

B. The sharp instruments or Sastras are — 

1. Mandalagra or round headed knife. 

2. Karapatra or saw like the human hand). 

3. Vrddhipatra {lit, like the leaf of vrddhi — an unknown 

medicinal plant) — a razor. 

4. Nakha-^astra or nail-parer. 

5. Mudrika or finger-knife (like the last phalanx of the 

index finger). 

6. Utpalapalra, a knife, i.e., resembling the petal of a blue 

lotus, (Nymphaea stellata., Willd). 

7. Arddhadhara or a single-edged knife. 

8. Suci — needles. 

9. Ku^apatra— a knife shaped like the kui§a 

(Eragostris Cynosuroides). 


grass 
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10. Atimukha — a knife shaped like the beak of the Ati 

bird (Turdus Ginginianus). 

11. l^araiT-mukha — a pair of scissors like the beaks of 

^ararl bird. 

12. Antarmukha having internal sharp edge)— a kind 

of scissors. 

13. Trikurccaka — an instrument consisting of three needles. 

14. Kutharika — a small axe shaped instrument. 

15. Vrihimukha — a trocar shaped like a grain of rice. 

] 6. Ara or awl. 

17. Vetasa-patraka — an instrument shaped like the leaf of a 

rattan (Calamus Rotang). 

18. Vftdisa — an instrument shaped like the fish-hook. 

19. Dantafehku or tooth-pick. 

20. Esani or sharp probe-like instrument. 

According to Harlta^ the twelve blunt instruments arc — 

1. Qodhamukha or iguana-faced. 2. Vajramukha — grdhra- 
mukha? 3. Tribaktra or three faced.' 4. Sandaihsa or pincher. 

wnfn ^ i 


Hfirita 8ainhita, III. Ivi, 
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5. Cakrakrti or circular shaped. 6. Anaka ? 7. Kankapada? 
8. iSrnga or horn. 9. Kundala? 10. ^nbatsa? 11. Saubatfeika? 
12. Pancabaktram, ie.y five faced— simhamukham ? 

The twelve sharp instruments of HMta are — 

1. Arddhacandra or half-moon shaped. 2. Vrihimukha. 
3. Kafikapatra. 4. Kutharika. 5. Karavirakapatraka. 6. ^alakS 
or sharp probe. 7. Karapatraka or saw. 8. Vadi^a or sharp 
hook. 9. Grdhrapiida ? 10. Sull 11. Sue! or needle. 12. Mud- 
gara or hammer ? 

Vagbhata II classifies the instruments in the following way 


A. Blunt instruments — 

I. Svastika, as heron, lion, bear, crow, deer 

forceps &c. 

... 

24 

•II. Sandamsa: It consists of two iron 

blades soldered at one end, the other 

ends being free 

. . . 

2 

((6) for extraction of eyelashes &c. 

1 


{h) mucuti 

1 


III. 'Mil 

• • ■ 

2 

(a) Ekatilla 

1 


(6) Dwltilla 

1 


IV. Nlwji or tubular: 

... 

23 

{a) Kanthasalyavalokini or throat speculum 

having three and five holes 

2 



(6) iSalyanirgliatanl ... 1 

(c) For piles, different sizes for male and 

female ... ... ,,, (j 

For inspection : 2 holes— rectal speculum 2 
For medication : 1 hole ... ... 2 

For applying pressure : entire— sami ... 2 
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(d) For, fistula-in'.ano; with one and two holes 2 


(e) For misal polypus &c. 


1 

(/) Afiguli-tranaka or finger-guard 


1 

{(j) Joni-vraneksana or vaginal speculum ... 


1 

{h) Vrano vasti or wound syringe 


1, 

( i) For dakodara or Paracentesis abdominis 


1 

( j) V astiy an tra or clysters : rectal, vagi nal and 

urethral 


3 

(/d) For fumigation ... 


1 

(/) Cupping instruments: Alabu, Chat ly antra 

and Horns ... 


3 

V. ^alakfi or rod-like instruments 


23 

e34 

(a) Gandupadamukha or earth-worm shaped 


2 

(b) Masuradalabaktra 


2 

(c) Sahku 


9 

Fanibaktra or snake’s hood 

2 


^arapuhkan 1 1 1 kha 

2 


V ad isa or blunt hook 

2 


Garvasahku or delivery hook ■ 

1 


A^marl or lithotomy hook 

1 


Sarajmhkamukha or tooth extractor 

1 


(d) For wiping out discharges 


() 

For rectum 

2 


• For nose 

2 


• For ears (karnaSodhana) 

2 


(e) For application of actual and potential 

cauteries 


11 

Jamvobou^^ha, three for each 

6 


13 
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Arddhenflu or half-moon shaped, for hernia 1 
Kolasthidala for nasal polypus ... 1 


Nail-shaped ... ... ... o 

(/) For cleansing ... ... 3 

Rectum ... ... ... 1 

Vagina ... ... ... 1 

Urethra ... ... ... 1 

(g) Collyrium probe ... ... 1 

34 


VI. Anuyantra or accessory instruments are nineteen in 
number. To the list of Susruta he adds the following^ : — 

Goat’s gut, silk, time, suppuration, and fear. 

B. The sharp instruments of Vagbhata are twenty-six in 
number. 

1. Mandalagra. 2. Vrddhipatra. 3. Utpalapatra. 4. Adhyar- 
ddhadhara. 5. Sarpfisya. O. Esani: — Gaiy j upadamukha and Suci- 
mukhli. 7. Vetasa. 8. Sarilrl. 9. Trikurccaka. 10. Ku§apatra 
11. Ativadana. 12. Antarmukha and Arddhacandranan. 
13. Vrihibaktra. 14. Kutharl. 15. Kuravakasala. 16. Ahguli- 
j§astra. 17. Vadisa. 18. Karapatra. 19. Kartari. 20. Nakhai§astra 
21. Dantalekhana. 22. Sucl. 23. Kurcca. 24. Khaja. 25. Ara. 
26. Karnavodhsnl. 

" gw. I 

•HiT f^oU' I) 

mw, to; ^ feu: i 

A§tanga Hrdaya. L* xxy,\ 
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Bhavamisra mentions the following blunt and sharp 

instruments: EsanI, Jamvoustha !§ala,^ Sucl‘^ and knives 
generally in making incisions which should be shaped like 
Kharjjurapatrika, (like the leaf of Kharjjura tree, Phoenix 

Sylvestris, Roxb.) Arddhacandra, Candravarga, Sucimukha and- 
Abanmukha.® 

Palakapya^ mentions ten kinds of ^astras : — 1. Vrddhipatra. 
2. Kusapatra. 3. Mandalagra. 4. Vrihimukha. 5. Kuthari. 
6. Vatsadanta. 7. Utpalapatra. 8. ^alfika. 9. Suci or needles. 
10. Rampaka. Besides these he refers to Vacjisa. 

Of the blunt instruments he mentions: — Jilmvoboustha — (four 
in number, for application of actual cauteries), SimhadamstrS, 
Godhamiikha, Kankamukha, Kulisamiikha — (for extraction of 
foreign bodies), EsanI or probes (three), wound syringe, 
Vastiyantra, ^alaka or rods, yasthiyantra, Karkataka, Dyatuha, 
Makaraka (crocodile), ^arddulamusthika (tigers claws), 
Nandimukha (Turdus Ginginianus). 


Bhava Prakasa. 11. iv., Nadi Vran5clhik5ra, 

Ibid. BhagandaiadhikSra. 

^ II 

Ibid. 
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Hast! Ayurveda, III. XXX. 




CHAPTER V. 


Description of the Blunt Instruments. 

Now wc shall (lescrib(‘ the instruments in detail. The 
Yantras or the blunt instruments will be considered first, and 
next the ^astras nr the sharj) instruments. 

I. The Svastika yantra or Cruciform Instruments. 

The word svastika is a technical term signifying one 
of the twenty-foui‘ signs of the Jinas ; and it can be represented 
by two lines crossing each other, the arms of the cross being 
bent at their extremities towards tlie same direction. So 
these instruments may be described as cruciform. They have, 
as a rule a length of eighteen ahguli. Their ends should be 
.shaped like the faces of the following ferocious beasts (I to 8), 
dear (9), and birds (10 to 24), and the instruments are to be 
called after tlnur names.^ They are divided into two classes ; the 
instruments of class 1 resemble the mouths of lion (simha) 
and tiger (vyagra), while class TI comprises the instruments 
which have th(' likeness of th(‘ fac(‘s of birds of prey. 
The fulcrums of tlicse instruments which arc at the middle, 
are of the size of a masHra (Ervum lens). The handles 
are either rounded ofi, or bent at an angle at their ends, 
like an elephant drivers goad— the object being to 
afford a good gr;i-p of the instrument by the surgeon's 
hands. Lhe svastika instruments are used for the extraction of 





SuSruta Samhita, I. vii. 
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foreign bodies impacted in the bones.' If the foreign body 
is visible, extract it by the lion forceps or similar forceps 
of class 1. If it is invisible, it should be extracted by the 
Heron forceps or similar forceps of class 11. Of all the 
varieties of svastika instruments, the Heron forceps (kahka^ 
mukha) is the best, for it can be easily introduced and turned 
in all directions, and also it grasps firmly and extracts a foreign 
body with ease and can be applied without any harm to all 
parts of the body.- 

Class I : — 

1. Simhamukha svastika or Lion-faced forceps; — this 
instrument is said to have its mouth shaped like that of a lion 
(Felis leo). It is the principle instrument of the class I. It is 

^if^T ^ w 

; II 

I 

Astaiiga Hrdaya. I. xxv. 
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^ ?rerpff I 

Susnita Samhits I. vii. 
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curious that iii modern times, the European surgeons use a pair 
of forceps called the Lion forcceps for holding bones firmly 
during operations. So the Makaramukha of Palakapya is the 
Crocodile forcoj)s. 

2. Vyaghramukha or Tiger forceps : the mouth of this instru- 
ment is like that of a tiger (Tigris regalis). 

3. Vrkamukha or Wolf forceps (Oanis lupus). 

4. Taraksiimukha or Hyena forceps (Hyena striata). 

5. Rksamukha or Bear forceps (Ursus Amcricanas). 

6. Dwlpimukhaor Panther forceps (Felis pardus). 

7. Marjaramukha or C/at forceps (Felis domestica). 

8. ^rgrilamukha or Jackal forceps (Canis aureas). 

9. Airbbaruka or Deer forceps (Cervus elephas). 

Class II: — The birds, in imitation of whose faces the 
instruments of this class are made, can be identified from the 
following discription of their beaks : — 

Birds : 1. Raptatories : they have curved beaks hooked 
at the extremity. 

{a) StrigkUe... owls... strong hooked beaks bent down from 
base. 

(h) Vulturidie... vultures... long straight beaks bent down 
at tip. 

(c) Accipetrida^...fiilcons, osprey and eagle... short, usually 
dentated beaks, liookcd at the ends. 

2. Pessaries... (a) Lanidm... shrike... hooked and strongly 
serrated beak. (? ) (Jervida*.... crow and blue-jay... beaks strong, 
thick, somewhat curved anteriorly and slightly notched. 

3. Grallatories...HGroidjn or Ardeidse... herons and 
krauiica...thcy have long and powerful beaks with sharp hard 
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edges, somewhat curved at the point, rarely spoo^^shaped, with 
long neck. 

The instruments are — 

10. Kakamukha or Crow forceps (Corvus corone). 

11. Kahkamukha or Heron forceps (Ardea cenerea). 

12. Kuraramukha or Osprey forceps (Pandion halia3Ctus). 

13. Casamukha or Blue-jay forceps (Garrulous or Corvus 

cristatus). 

14. Bhasamiikha or Eagle forceps. 

15. ^asaghiitimukha or Hawk forcej)s (Nanclerus furcatus). 

16. Uliikamukha or Owl forceps (Strix flanimea). 

17. Cillimukha or Kite forceps (Milivus ictimus). 

18. iSyenamukha or Vulture forceps (Vulture cinereas). 

19. Grdhramukha or Falcon forceps (Pereginc falcon). 

20. Krauficamukha (Ardea jaculator); or Curlew (Numcnius 

Arquatus). 

21. Bhrhgarajamukha or Fork-tailed or Butcher-bird forceps 

(Lanius excubitor). 

22. Ailjalikariiamukha — birds not identified. 

23. Avabhailjanamukha „ „ ■ „ 

24. Nandimukhamukha (Tiirdus Ginginianus). 

II. The Sandahisa or Fincher-like Forceps. 

The second class of instruments — the SandamSa^ or 
pincher-like forceps — comprises only two instruments : the 
forceps with and without handles. The first variety is likened 

I . 
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to forceps with arms, used by the barbers for depilating the 
nasal cavities, while the second variety is like the armless forceps 
used by the goldsmiths. The former consists of two arms joined 
crosswise by a pin fixed at about their middle points, and so 
really is a cruciform instrument but is classed here for its 
ditferent use in surgery. The forceps without handles consists 
of two blades soldered at one end. Some commentators like to 
subdivide the pinchers into two classes according as their ends 
are rough or smooth. And so Hessler translates “ Duae 
forcipes denticulata et non denticulata”. 

The sandamsas arc used for the purpose of extracting foreign 
substances from the soft structures of the human body, such as 
the skill, muscles, veins, nerves, and tendons^. Generally they 
have a length of sixtec'u aiiguli. 

Vagbhata II mentions two other instruments as modifica- 
tions of the type : — 

{(() One variety has the length of six anguli. It is intended 
for the purpose of extracting minute foreign bodies such as 
thorn, hair &c. and of removing the superfluous eyelashes.’^ 

Cakrapani also advises us to use a sandarhsa for epilation, 
which may be called the Epilation forceps.^ 

‘ Hesslci's Susiuta. Caput vii, P. 14. 

ii a. ii 

A.^triiiga Hfdaya, I. xxv. 

Harita Samhita, III. Ivi. 
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Similarly in modern times, we remove superfluous eyelashes 
by the Epilation forceps. Mr. Berry writes^: — '‘When the 
trichiasis is only partial, a temporary improvement is obtained 
by epilation. In some cases where a few eyelashes only have 
been left altogether, the patient may procure for himself a 
pair of forceps, and have the eyelashes removed whenever 
they cause irritation.” Surgical epilation was frequently 
necessary for trichiasis among the Romans and a similar 
forceps was in use there. 

In ancient times in India, the barbers used epilation forceps 
for pulling out grey hairs. In Makha-deva jataka, we find the 
following conversations between the king and his barber^ : — 

“ Barber. There is a grey hair to be seen on your head, 
0 King.' 

King. Pull it out, then, friend, and put it in my hand. 

So he tore it out with golden pinchers, and placed it in the 
hand of the King.” 

(b) The second variety is known as the MucutI instrument.* 
It is a pair of straight forceps, having no curve like that of 
the sandamsa. It is serrated finely at the open ends. The 
soldered end has a ring attached to it as ornamentation. It is 
recommended to be used for removing painful sloughs and proud 
granulations from a deep-seated abscess. It is also to be used to 

Practical Ophtlialmology, 1904. By G. A. Berry, M.B. P. 52. 

" Paulus /Egiiieta. VI. xiii. (Syd. Soo. Ed.) 

* Rhys David’s Buddhistic jataka stories, Vol. I, pp. 187. 

* I 
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complete the operation for pterygium by removing the remnant, 
after it has been extirpated by the sharp instruments. Susruta 
calls it Mucundl\ and uses it to hold the pterygium after it 
has been raised by vadisa or hook. It must be then a smaller 
variety of mucuti. 

A similar pair of 1‘orceps, Dr. Erichsen mentions, and says- 
that “for the purpose of extracting needles, thorns, splinters of 
wood and other foreign bodies of small size and pointed shape 
lying in nai'i’ow wounds, forceps with very line but strong, well- 
serrated points will be found useful.” 

Susruta mentions baiiisabidala" or bamboo forceps. It is made 
of a piece of bamboo rod, split longitudinally into two halves 
nearly to its whole extent. This is like the bamboo tongs 
used by the smokers in Bengal to raise glowing charcoal to the 
earthen bowl. It should be used to remove worms from the 
surface of the human body. 

The sandaiiisa instrument maybe compared with the modern 
dressing 1‘oi‘ceps and with the forceps still used by the goldsmiths, 
known as a soniia. Those wit.h arms have their counterpart in 
the sadasi or a ])aii’ of pinchers, still used by the blacksmiths. 

III. Tala Tantra or Picklock-like Instruments. 

The third class of blunt instruments is called Tala- 

^ ci: I 

Siisi'uta Saiiihita, vi. xv. 

Krichseifs I ’oience {ind Art of Surgery, Tenth Kd. vol. 1. p. 342. 
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yantra^. The Avord tfila "‘has been differently intepreted by 
the commentators. Bhanumatl gives the alternative reading (talu 
i.e,, palate) for tala, so the instruments likely had their ends 
shaped like the palatine process of fish. Dallana,- hoAvever, main- 
tains that tiila means picklock, the ordinary Indian key which 
resembles a hook. Two of these arc joiiK'd at one end, the curved 
ends being kept free, facing one another. I'ko instrument 
would then resemble the face of a bhetuli fish. Instruments 
with one tala or hook resemble one lip of the fish, and those 
with two talas represemt its entire face. BotJi Oakrapani and 
Dallana however prefer to mean by tala, the scale of a fish.” 

They have a length of tw(‘lv(‘ aiiguli, and are shaped like the 
jaws of a fish. They may be made either with a single blade 
(ekatala) or with double blades (dvitilla) soldered at one end, the 
hooked ends being free. They are intended for the purpose of 
extracting foreign bodies from th(^ ear, nose and other outer 
canals of the body. The ear scoop now used by th(i barbers of 
India for extracting wax from the ear is a talayantra. 

I 

• Susruta Samhita, I. vii. 
ii 

AijUnga Hrdaya Samhitfi, I. xxv. 
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For removing substances that have fallen into the meatus 
auditorius, Paul says:^ ‘‘They must therefore be extracted by 
an earpick, a hook, or tweezers, or by using powerful shaking 
of the head, while the ear is placed upon some circular board.” 
Albucasis recommends us to use a slender forceps, which 
resembles the modern dissecting forceps. He also commends 
for the purpose a hook slightly bent, which is also mentioned 
by Celsus.'-^ 

IV. The isradi Tantra or Tubular Instruments. 

The Na(ll or tubular instruments are described to be of 
various kinds and to serve many purposes They arc open cither 
at one or both ends. These are used for the extraction of foreign 
substances from the natural outlets of the body. They are 
also recommended to be used as a diagonostic apparatus for 
inspection of diseases in the canals. They are the means of 
sucking out fluid discharges, as pus etc., from cavities and they 
facilitate the performances of other operations. They vary in 
length and diameter in proportion to the different sizes of the 
outer canals of the body, or according to the varieties of 
purposes to be served by them. 

* Paulus i^Cgineta, Vol. II. VI. xxiv. (Syd. Soc. Kd.) 

» Celsus, VI. 

Susruta Samhita, I. vii. 
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The tubular instruments are used for fistula-in-auo, haemor- 
rhoids, tumours, abscesses, injections into the rectum, vagina 
and urethra, hydrocele, ascites, inhalations, stricture of urethra 
and rectum and cupping as by gourd and horns. ^ 

As examples of the tubular instruments, Vagbhata 11. ' 
mentions : — 

1. KanthasalyavalokinI^ or tiiroai’ speculum. 

To examine foreign substances such as a fish-bone in the 
throat, the instrument should have a length of ten anguli 
and a circumference of five anguli. 

Su^ruta describes the extraction of a foreign body, made of 
lac from the throat of a patient by the following device, A 
heated iron probe or sound should be introduced into the 
throat of a patient through a tube of copper and made to 
touch the bit of shellac. The foreign substance would begin 
to dissolve or soften and so will adhere to the probe. The 
rod is then to be cooled by sprinkling water through the 
tube and the foreign body then should be drawn out steadily 
with it.'* But other kinds of foreign bodies are to be extracted 
from the throat by means of a rod-like instrument, one end of 
which is smeared with melted wax or shellac. 


The use of some adhesive substance for extraction of foreign 
bodies accidentally introduced into the outer passages of the 



• »Susruta SamhitS, I. vii. 

• A§tanga Hrdaya, I. xxv. 
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human body was well known to the Greeks and Romans. Paul 
says:^ “Stones and such like bodies we extract by wrapping 
wool round an earpick, .and smearing it with turpentine-rosin, 
or some glutinous substance, .and introducing it gently into the 
meatus auditorius.” 

2. Pancamttkha AND Trimtjkha. 

To take a good hold of a four-eared arrow, a speculum 
having five holes (PANa’AMiiKiiA) should be had recourse to; and 
for a two-e.ared arrow, a speculum having three holes (Trimukha) * 
would be nccess.ary. Tlui central hole is for the arrow, while 
the side holes are meant for the ears of the arrow.- 

Celsus-^ says that when a weapon buried in the flesh 
h.as barbs too strong to b(‘ brokem with forceps, they may be 
shielded with split writing-reeds (Calamus scriptorium), and 
the we.apon thus withdrawn. 

P.aul says : “Some .apply a tube round .about the barbs^ 
so that when they draw out the weapon, the flesh may not be 
torn by the barbs.” 

In modern times a snare is used inste.ad of a tube. 
Dr. Erichsciv''' writes: “The extraction of .an arrow is usually 
attended with litth* diflieulty. But if barbed, special prec.au- 
tions h.avi' to be taken. With the view of safely effecting its 
removal, the snares have been devised.” 

' P.aiilus .Kgineta. Vol, II. VI. x\Iv. {Syd. Soc. Kd.) 
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AstSnga Hrday.a, 1. xxv. 
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3. Tubular Instruments for Insfection of Arrows. 

Again for tho inspection of the arrows, various kinds 
of tubular iiistruuients would be necessary, which will vary 
according to the shape, length, and circumference of the arrows 
and their ears.^ 

4. ^ALVANJROIlATANl. 

The top of this tubular instrument is shaped like the 
disc of a lotus and is closed. The other end is open and 
leads to a hollow (;x tending to a fourth part of the tube. 
It has a length of twelve ahguli. It is useful for removing 
an arrow fixed deeply into tho body, in different directions 
and thus helpling its easy extraction.' For this purpose 
Susruta directs us to use a stone hammer. 

The K^alyanirghatani had its counterpart in the female part 
of tho Impellent, mentioned by Paul, for forcing an arrowhead 
forwards through a part so as to extract it at the side opposite 
to that of its entrance. It would thus be seen that the function 
of the Impellent was similar to that of the SalyanirghatanI ; the 
former ihovihI it foi’wards, while the latter moved the salya side 
to side, the object of both being to extract the foreign substance. 
The Impellent Avould seem to have been a plain rod of metal 
pointed at one end (tho male part) and hollowed at the other 
(the female part) ; the pointed end user! to be introduced into 
the socket of an arrow when it posses.sed one, and the hollow 

As^iiga Hrdaya, I. xxv. 
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end was meant to fit over the tail in case where the arrow 
was tanged.' The Greeks and Romans recognised the 
necessity of an arrow being moved about until loosened, if 
it remained fixed in the bone ; and Celsus^ directs us to strike 
it with some iron instrument until it be shaken from the place 
where it is lodged. 

5. Tithular instruments for piles. 

According to Susruta" these should be made either of iron, 
or ivory, or horn or wood. They arc hollow instruments tapering 
at the end which shoidd be shap<‘d like the teat of a cow. For 
males, the length is four anguli, while* the circumference is five 
anguli. In the case of females, however, the tube should be 
made wider, the circumference being six anguli, and longer, the 
length being equal to the space covered by the . palm of the 
hand. Inhere arc two slits on the sides — one for inspection of 
diseases and the other to allow application of caustic and 
cautery to the diseased part. The slit measures three anguli in 
length and the pulp of the thumb in breadth. At a distance 
of a half anguli from the margin of the slit, is raised a circular 
projection, also a half anguli high. 


* Pauliis ^Kgiiieta, VI. Ixxxviii. 
’ Cel. as, VII. 5, 
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Vagbhata^ describes two ditFerent instruments, one for inspec- 
tion and the other for medication. They both have the same 
length and circumference. The former has two slits on the side, 
while the latter has only one slit, three ahguli long and the 
pulp of the thumb in width. The annular projection is turned 
upwards : the object being the prevention of sudden introduc- 
tion of the instrument too f?\r inwards. 

A similar instrument without any slit on the side is called 
Sami”. It is advised to be used for exerting pressure over the 
piles by its introduction into the rectum (Vfigbhata.) 

Rectal speculum is mentioned by Hipiiocrates in his 
treatise on fistula’" and by Paul in the treatment of piles.^ 
It is called Calopter in contradistinction to the vaginal 
speculum which is called Diopter. Th(i rectal speculum in 
the Naples museum is a two bladed instrument working with 
a hinge in the middle. In modern times, both the varieties 
of the speculum, tubular and valved, arc in use. 

For inspection and medication of piles, a tubular speculum 
is recommended to be used by the veterinary surgeons. In the 

»TTt W^TiiT 1 
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Asvavaidyaka, Jayadatta suri^ describes the instrument thus : 
“The surgeon should know the instrument to have the 
length of six ahguli. On the two sides, the wise surgeon should 
make two slits, three anguli long and a half ariguli broad. Through 
an instrument with two slits, the piles of the horses should be 
examined. Through a speculum with one slit, the surgical 
operations, such as incisions &c., should be performed, after 
having tied the horse and making him lie down’'. 

(j. Tubular Instruments for Flstula-in-ano. 

These are similar to the instruments used for the inspection 
and medication of piles, the only difference being the omission 
of the circular rings in their construction, for otherwise, the 
projection may rub over the sore if the speculum be intro- 
duced deeply,'-^ 

II 

g II 

ii 

Asv avuidyaka (Bibliotheca Indiea). Liii. vs. 4, 5 and 6. 
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7. Tubular Instruments for the Nose. 

Nasal-Sjpecnhim. 

Similar tubular instrument without ring is to be used 
for examination of nasal diseases as tumours and polypus. It 
is however shorter and thinner than the rectal speculum, 
Vagbhata says: “It is two anguli long and admits the index 
finger in its lumen. The tube has a single slit on the side,''^ 

He describes nasal tubes for introducing medicated powders 
into the nose as snuflf. ^ After partially filling the tube with 
powders, one should blow through the empty end, the other 
end being put well inside the nasal cavity. Susruta also uses a 
tube to blow powder into the nosc.^ Caraka^ mentions nasal 
insufflation to cure diseases. iSarngadhara* and Cakradatta'* 
describe the nasal tube for insufflation to be six anguli long 
and open at both ends. 

V* 
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’TOT WTJI^ II 

Cakr8|,datta, NasySdhik^ra. 
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Arefcaeus says that a quill or reed or a wide long tube may 
be used for blowing powders into the pharynx. Alexander 
Trallianus“ says that a calamus scriptorium, the joints of which 
have been removed, may be used as an insufflator. Oribasius’^ 
however gives the fullest description of the tube used as a 
nasal insufflator. “A reed slender and with a straight bore, 
6 inches in length, and of such a size that it can be passed in the 
nares, is taken and its cavity entirely filled with medicament. 
The reed may be either natural or of bronze. This being 
placed in the nares, we propel the medicament by blowing into 
the other end.” 

In modern times, we advise our patients to do the same 
thing when powders are proscribed to bo thrown into the nose 
or ears. The cylindrical shaft of the ordinary quill so cut as 
to be open at both ends will serve the purpose admirably, 
The nasal insufflator is used now for identical object. 

Aretaeus^ mentions a nasal syringe with a double tube. 
It consists of two pipes united together by an outlet so that 
liquid medicine may be injected into both the nasal cavities 
simultaneously, for injection into each nostril separately, he 
points out, can not be borne. 

It is remarkable that in Mahavagga® mention is made 
of single and double nose-spoons. Nathu-karani (i.e., an 
instrument to hold up the nose, so that the medicated oil 

* Aretacus, Vol. II., P. 40iS. 

® Alexander Trallianus, IV. viii. 

” Oribaaius Colk-el, xii. 

» Aretaeus, Ed. Adams, Vol. II., P. 4o9. 

» MfthSvagga, VI. I.S, 1 & 2. Rticrort Books of the Kivst, 
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does not run out... Ed.) and Yamaka-nathu-karani (i.e., one 
that would go up both nostrils... Ed.). They are recommended 
to be made of gold, or silver, or bone, or ivory, or horn, or of 
the nala reed, or of bambu, or of wood, or of lac, or of the shells 
of fruit, or of chank-shell”. (Sacred Books of the East). 

To apply oily medicines inside the nasal cavity a cotton 
wick is first soaked in the oil and then it is pushed well 
inside the nose. It is recommended also to pour oil into the 
cavity through a tube, while the other cavity is pressed by a 
finger (Vagbhata'). 

To treat a case of fracture of the nasal bones, Sufiruta 
recommends^ two straight tubes open at both ends to be 
introduced into the nasal cavities, after putting the fractured 
ends in position, either lowering or elevating the raised or 
depressed end by a rod as required. Then bandages are to be 
applied. The tubes serve as splints to support the broken 
ends in position, while through their orifices the patient may 
breathe without inconvenience. 

Similarly Celsus, after replacing the fractured ends in 
position uses oblong tents sewed round with a thin soft skin as 
splints into the nostrils ; or a large quill smeared with gum, 
or artificer s glue may be applied in the same way. Paul also 

^ I 

Ajtafiga Hrclaya, I. xx. 

»ITOt 8T 1 


PuRCuta Samhitil, VI, iii. 
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says : ‘‘And some sew the quills of the feathers of a goose into 
the rags, and thus introduce them into the nose, in order that 
they may preserve the parts in position without obstructing the 
respiration ; but this is unnecessary as respiration is carried on 
by the mouth.” ^ 

Su§ruta also advises us to introduce these tubes into the 
nasal cavities during the performance of the Rhinoplastic opera- 
tions.^ 

8. The Anguli-tranaka or Finger-guard. 

Vagbhata says:*^ “It is generally made either of ivory or 
wood. The instrument is shaped like the teat of a cow, and is 
four anguli long. Two slits occur on the sides like those in the 
speculum for piles.” 

It protects the finger of the surgeon from being injured by 
the teeth of the patient and so helps the surgeon in opening 
the mouth of the patient with case.'^ 

In modern times, finger-guards are used for the same 
purposes. 

1 Paulus /Egiueta, Vol. II. vi, xci, Syd, Soc. Ed. 

Susruta Samhita, I. xvi. 

A§tafiga Hydaya, I. xxv. 

Vflgbhatartlia Kaiimudi, I. xxv, 
Sarvafiga Sundari, I. xxv. 
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9. JONI-VRANEKSANA OR VaGINAL SpECULUM, 

Vagbhafca^ describes it to be a tubular instrument, sixteen 
anguli long, and six ariguli in circumference. It consists of 
four blades, attached at their bases to a ring. The tube tapers 
gradually, the end is free and looks like the bud of a lotus. To 
the four blades arc soldered four rods in such a way that on 
pressing their free ends, which pass out of the ring, by the 
surgeon’s hands, the tapering end of the tube would gape 
widely. The surgeon by regulating the pressure of his hand, 
may open or close the speculum to any desired extent. 

Another kind of vaginal speculum used to be manufactured 
out of the two horns of a buffalo by dividing each into two longi- 
tudinal halves. They should be so paired that their concave 
surfaces would look towards one another, their ends diverging 
outwards. So we get a pair of bivalve speculum out of a pair 
of horns. 

The bivalve speculum of horn mentioned above, has its 
modern counterpart in the pair of speculum known as Barne’s or 
Ncugebaucr’s speculum. 

11 I 

A^tttiiga Hfdaya, I. xxv, 

^ i 


Vagbhatffrtha Kaumudi, I. xxv. 
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The vaginal speculum or Diopter is mentioned by Soranus, 
PauD and other Greek surgeons. Paul describes its method of 
working as follows : — “The person using the speculum should 
measure with a probe the depth of the woman’s vagina, lest 
the stalk (fistula) of the speculum being too long, it should 
happen that the uterus should be pressed upon. If it be 
ascertained that the stalk is larger than the vagina, folded com- 
presses are to be laid on the alie pudendi, in order that the 
speculum may be placed upon them. The stalk is to be 
introduced, having a screw at the upper part, and the 
speculum is to be held by the operator, but the screw 
is to be turned by the assistant, so that the laminae of the stalk 
being separated, the vagina may be distended.” The accounts 
given by Albucasis- and Haly Abbas'" are similar. These 
instruments are described to be bivalve, trivalvc or quadrivalve. 
A quadrivalve speculum of the Greeks is identical with the 
Joni-vraneksana of the Hindus; the only difference being that 
the former is acted by screw mechanism, while the latter is 
worked on the principle of the lever. Drawings of several 
shorts of the Greek instruments are given in the surgery of 
Albucasis and by Schultet.^ There are three specimens of 
vaginal, speculum in the Naples museum, drawings of which arc 
given by Milne. In modern times, we use similar valvular 
speculum for identic.*' 1 purposes. 

^ Paulus ^5]gineta, Vol. II. vi, Ixxiii. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

Albucasis, Chirrug, II. 71. 

“ Haly Abbas, Pract. ix. 57. 

* Arsenal de chirrug. tab. 18. 
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10. Tubular Lvstritmkxts kor wounds. 

Vrana-vasti or WouiKl-syi-in^c. 

I F tli'3 wound be caused by deranged air and be very tender, 
especially it* it forms on the lower halt* of tli(‘ body, tlie vasti 
should be used. In diseases of the urinary or^-ans, such as, 
obstruction of urine, faulty conditions (d* urin(‘, impure semen, 
stone in the bladder and disorders of menstruation, uitara-vasti 
is iKU'essary. ’ 

There are two instruments mentioned — one for aj)plieation 
of oleao'inoiis medieiiu's to a son^ and tlu' otlier for washing’ a 
sinus with medicated lotions. Each consists of a tu])e and a 
leather l)ao*. The tube is smooth and r(Uind(‘d and is shaped 

like a cow^s tail.’*^ It is six. an^-uli Ioul;*. The Inise Is broad 
and admits a thumb, while the end is narrow and admits a j)ea. 
There is a circular ])rojection or rino* at a short distance from 

the end. The l)ase is litt(*d tij^ldly into a ba<^' of thin leatluT.'^ 

^ fttr: ii 

Siisriitii vSiuiiliita. I V. i. 

“ 5Tl|t 

%S[T^TT ^ =i' * 

\7i_u:l>liatrut li!i KMuiinfdi. 1. v.vv. 

1 

^CfrU. tl I 

A$tan«;;i Hi'djJ.va San’iliitfi, I. xxv 
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To prevent the tube slippiiij*^ out of the ba^, an additional 
pre(*auti()n is taken b}^ tyin^ a knot of thread over the leatlier 
eoveriii^ the tube. For deseription of the bag^ vide {)ffrn, 

J^arngadhara* however says that the tu ])0 sliould have the 
thickness of the sliaft of a vulturous feather and should admit 
a moong (Fhaseelus Moong). It is eight ahguli long. 

l^alakapya describes the tube for washing wounds of elephants 
to be made of coj)])er, and shaped lik(‘ the karontaka llower. It 
is sixteen ahguli long. 

In modern tinu's^ wound syringes an' similarly used to wash 
the soni with nu'dieated lotions. 

For deseription of the tubes for vrana-dhu]>ana or wound- 
funiigation, vi(h> infve, 

11. Ti:iu lau Ixsthtmexts kok Ascites. 

Dakodara yantra or Canula. 

It may l)e either metallic or manufaetured from the cylindrical 
hollow calamus of a peacock^s feather.- I1u* tube is o])en at 
both ends and is of the same calibn* throughout, Susruta 
advi.ses us to use a pipe of tin, or lead or a feather to drain tlu^ 
fluid, after the abdomen has be(*n tapp(‘d.'’ 

Siirn^radhara S;mVrMlia, fit. vi. 

A.stan^,^a Krdjiyfi Samliita, I. xxv. 


Su.^i-iila Saihliiia, IV. xiv 
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Coisiis ((escribes a lead or copper eaiuila for draining' ascites.^ 
Paul writes that the tip used to be bevelled off like a writing* 
ptMi.-'" It was also ein])loyed iu empyema.*^ Albucasis^ mentions 
a tube of silver or copper or brass having* a small hole at the 
bottom and three on its sides. 

[n modern times we us(‘ a nndallic (fannla of similar sha])e 
for draining Iluid in ascites. 

12. ^Ih Bn.AR InsTIU MKXTS FOR IIyDKOC'FLK. 

This is practi(‘ally (lu^ same instriinn^nt describt'd above. 
Susruta’' mentions a tube or canula to drain the fluid after 
tapping th(‘ hydrocele with (h(‘ vrihimukha sastra or trocar. 
Idle Greek surgeons did not. describe the operation. They 
])referred the open incision to puncture.'’ Rliases^ howevi*r, 
describes the operation of puncturing iJie scrotum for hydrocele.^ 

l.*3. Tcbtlar IxsTRr.UKXTs FOR Urethral Strictire. 

Susruta recommends gradual mechanical dilatation of the 
urethra by means of tubes made of iron, or wood, or lac, well -smeared 


' Cclsus, vii. 15 <fe. ii. 10. 

“ PaiiliiH ^K^’inetn, Yol. If. VI. L. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

Hipi)ocnit(’s, ii. 259. 

^ Albiicasis, CliiiTii«»-, ii. 54, 

fhpn; W ^swi i 

nm fifwf ’nff II 


“ Pfiuliia yE'^iiicUi, VT. Ixii. 
' RltMs<‘s, Cold. xxiv. 


Susruta Sandiita, IV. .xix. 
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with gliee.^ He advises ns to use tlie same tube for three eoiise- 
eutive days, then another of larger calibre for three days more, 
and so on, till the canal be fully dilat(‘d. He reserves External 
Urethrotomy as a last. resour(!e.- 

M-. TeurLAH Ixstruments kok Rectal Strictikk. 

Snsruta similarly des(*ribes gradual dilatation of stricture ot 
the rectum, using a higher numbtu* of diliators after the lapse 
of three days until the desired effect is attaimnl.’' 

^ (a) II 

^ I 

II 

Snsvutn Sainhila. IV, xx. 

(1i) WTO stiff I 

^ ^i ^15?^#: ffltn ^ ^Tfif II 
WHiciTi snftfin i 


sif ^ ftimaw: II 

(.’akrudattfij Ksiidrarofia Cikitfia. 

Soi jjIso Voji^arahiakara, P. IRjS, wlu'n; vaa-w's are (quoted. 

2 See 1 (a), ^ 

(^TT^ I fC^lfq ^TTOTftqi? irftjHTWq#' I 

Coiiniieiitary of Sri Kantlin in Vjakhya Knsnn.avalT 
(Anandasraiu Series), P. 40(1 

•■* II 

SnsraOi Sainliiia, IV. v\. 
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Th(‘r(^ is no montion of solid bladder sounds in th(‘ Sanskrit 
medical books. Hut from the above deseri])tions, it se(‘ms beyond 
doubt that they had a sot of dilators for stricture of the urethra 
and another set of dilators for stricture of th(‘ ri‘(duTn. These 
dilators were tubes — either metallic or wooden — and had a re«’\dar 
gradation in the increse of their diameters, Cakrapani imuitions 
stricture dilators of ^old.^ 

In modern times we have also two sets of these' instruments 
-^urethral and rectal dilators, iiumix'red in an ascending* series 
aecordino‘ to the increased diameters of these instruinents. 

15. Tl’BULMl InsTHUMKNTS for TxJKCTIOXS into THU Rut’TUM. 

Vasti yantva or Rectal Clyster. 

In jeetions into the reetiun are to be thrown by means of a 
tnl)e with a meml)ranous l)ao* tied to its ('lul. The tube* is advised to 
be made either of ^•()ld, or silver, or lead, or co|)})er, or brass, 
or Ix'll-nu'tal, or ivoiy, or horns, or j»‘lass, or precious stones, or 
wood or bamboo. It should be clean, smootli, strong*, and taper- 
ing likii a (*ow^s tail, and should terminate in a smooth rounded 
bulb. The tube varies in lcn»>*th and eireumfen'nee aecordiuo* 
to the ao’e of the ])atient as follows : — 

I. Caraka.- 



liOni^th of’ tube. 

()}>enin^' jit th(‘ end admits. 

0 yeaj'H 

() anguli 

A moon;*’ 

12 „ 

S „ 

A |)ea 

20 „ and over . , . 

Hi 

A small plum seed 


^ See foot note I (1)), Page 124. 
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11. Susruta.' 


Aj^o. 

! IjOll^til of 
; tala'. 

1 Part of tiiljo { C iron in fore iic.'c* | 
in baj;-. ' of tube. 

OircurnforPTice 
at end. 

Measure of 
injection. 

1 year 

0 ana'aH 

1.^ an^ali * Lit.tlo Hii^-ar 

; Shaft of ho- 

2 anjnli 



i 

roll’s feat her. 

H „ 

H 

' ^ „ : 4tb 

' Shaft of fal- 
con’s featlior. 

4 „ 

10 „ 

10 

1 

1 O' „ 1 Ord 

i Sliaft of pea- 
cock’s feather. 

8 „ 

5(1 „ 

12 

j M 1 l*idp of thumb 

j Admits apliim 

12 „ 




1 stone. 


70 „ 

SaiiH' as 

that of ibo lOlh yi'ar. 




^ ?RsneTip5f i 

»r#raTr?f%?TF<!j II 

5raT^^si;E ^fsTB^nwr i 

^TfT ^Fj ? i 

5n»^»TTf%qfiF'’5t ^ ^T^mt ^Fr ii 

Cnraka Sainliita, VI IT. iii. 

Also (jiiotod ill Oakradatfa, Aiinvnsanadhikara. 

’ ai? 5fft^?r»ifT'^ref^^ K*n<!nFT »iwn- 

?;F*( qFrnnfFres^ratf sn#!' 
f[ii?i iottFst ^ctfftt f%?wna ^tFi ^ arniq^nss!! iw»iWTgt 

^«?tflrnT% s^^!T nFjrm ^Rsn^ts^ ft w; i 
»mft I 

ff I 

^^^iwftrfti ii 

^r^si- 

^ftfte iftn ftis^snw^' i 

ft^w I ’siwim fj ftft?n 9T^ h^; i 

Bjn’n^fT^^ssr nmwsfi fsr^’htfT i 

fT!i ^iftt jj^^n^Ti'^riwylTlfH ^J7jrflftm«HPWinft ^raift ?^ft 

%^T9rifftT?ift I ^RqisaiinJTt Jiift ^bit nnw^Bij 
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III. Vagbhata II. • 


Ap:o. 

(yeara). 

Lengtii of tul)('. 

1 

()p(‘ning at base 1 
admits. 

Opmiing lit end admits. 

1 

Undor 1 

5 align H j 

1 1 finger 

A moong ())IiasO()liis moong). 

1 to d 

0 „ ! 

l-l „ 

A maslia (jiliaseolons Itox). 

7 to U 

8 „ ' 

2 

A kalava (jiea) (jiinns sativum). 

12 to 15 

0 „ 1 

2i :: 

Boiled p(‘a. 

U) to 20 

12 „ 

2 

: A srgalakoli (zizypliis ('(Mioplia). 

over 20 

varies affording to tho ago, stri'iigtli and sizi* of (lie patient; l)ut 


till' orilicf at the base of tlie tube 

need not be wider. 


^ fTFT^ 'ETSfJT II 

ftsT^ ^r^f^cf I 

fecn^fST*? II 

Susruta Sainliita, IV. vvxv. 
^f?^T ?|[^?’ II 

qr f4in^ ^qfirfrq =q I 

q^ iWT^iiriTqFM II 

II 

S5? sF,^ qq^ri qqrtci i 
qjF^^ f^?‘ ^ qq i 

gq* ?TTq feq’ 5iTinq II 

^?!f W ^feq qiF<n"qf‘ I 

q«ik fqfffr' 1 

qiFilqn r^cf'i cR ^ ql^q 11 

?Tr^qTqW qpq’ i 

qfTO T^i* fqf%? qpq q^q fe‘ qq’ I 
qfqq* I 

q^^s^SF^Tq qi ^q^qi^ts^ ^ 11 

Astanga Tlrdnya Sariiliita, I. xix. 
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Cakradatta', Sarn^’aclhara and Bhava Misra/^ follow Caraka as 
reo*ards moasiirernent. Kharanada'^ also ^‘ivcs a similar description. 

' See foot note 2, 

11 

qnmw f#?‘ ii 

^ fT^Tff qwnr I 
II 

^ I 

^ II 

qrf^t i ^ qiii JTmiiggqnn i 

cm II 

^rfq^lfq qi I 

^qqrt^^j ^ ii 

mmw. i 

%<^* 11 

Sflrn.i'suihai-!! Siiini-Tnlin. HI. v. 

' nijfivji I’nikasa, J. ii. 


■■' w' I 

gi f^iirwg^ flgt^ gff<igii Ht(T i 

'i gfpffti I 

»i»i g’^Ptfegf ' 

*nr;f«t iwiStg mrs ?Tg»ni;sig ,■ 
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JHarlta^ advises us to use a bamboo tube four ‘anguli long, 
which is to be introdiKJCMl into the rectum up to two anguli. 

As a general rule, Caraka writes that the broad and the 
narrow ends of the tube are to })e ecpial to the patient^s thumb 
and little finger o\ispectively, in circumference. The orifice at the 
end of the tube is to be kept closed by a wick, so that no 
foreign body may enter the lumen of the tube to occlude it. 
The plug may be easily removed when the tube is recpiired 
for use, and then replaeed. 

Towards the narrow end of the lube is a projection or ring 
at a distance of about two anguli from the extremity. The 
height of the projei^tion varies with the size of the tube at the 
base. It acts as a bar to the further introduction of the 
tube inside the rectum than recpiired. Towards the base are 
two similar jirojections, two anguli apart from each other. To 
the one near the base is lirmly tied the l(‘athcr bag, so that 
the tube may not slip away suddenly during forcible 
compression of the bag. The other is meant to afford a firm grasp 
by the surg(*on, so that the tube* may not move during its 
introduction into the rectum. These ])rojeetions are to be made 
of thread or a ])i(^ee of cloth and ai-e to be so shaped as to 
resemble the end of the proboscis of an elejihant. 

As regards the leather bags, they are recommemded to bo 


Khsiratiada quoted in Sarvafipa SnndarT, T. x\x. 


17 


TIarTta Sariihita, V. iii. 
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made of the bladder of cows, or buffaloes, or hogs, or goats, or 
lambs. The bladder is to be well cleaned first with lime and 
water, so that no unpleasant smell may be emitted by the 
decomposition of its muscular tissue, then d\^ed red with 
Manjistha (Rubia Cordifoliatum) or with Haiitaki (Terminalia 
Chebula, Retz.) and thoroughly dried. The bags are recom- 
mended to be soft, durable, entire and capacious. If the bladders 
of these animals are not available, the bags are to be manufactured 
•from afrog^s skin, or the peritoneum (one-fourth jmrt would sufiice) 
of any beast, or a piece of leather or a piece of very thick cloth. 
The size of the bag varies according to the age of the patient. 
It is to be firmly tied over the first projection at the base of the 
tube. 

In the Siddhisthana Chapter XI of the Caraka Samhita, * 
there is a passage showing that veterinary medicine was well- 
known to the ancient Hindus at a very early period. This portion 
was edited by Dnlhavala and it is impossible to decide whether 
the passage refers to Agnive.^tautm or not. It runs as follows: — 
^^Then the disciples asked : HIow are clysters to be made in cases 
of animals such as elephants, camels, cows, horses, lambs and 
goats?^ 1\) this, the sage Atreya explained the . clysters for 






Caraka vSamliita, VIIT. xi, 
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animals in the following manner. The leather bag of the vasti- 
yantra should be made of a buffaloes bladder for goats^ lambs^ 
elephants, cows, camels and horses. The vasti for these animals 
is known as suvasti and uttara-vasti as uttara-siivasti. The tube 
ot* the suYasbi slnjiild be eighteen ahguli long for elephants and 
camels, sixteen ahguli for cows and horsi^s, and ten ahguli for 
goats and Iambs. Like the vasti yantra used for men, it should 
have a projection at the junction (of the tube with the bladder) 
and another at the fourth division of the tube from the end.^^ 

In the Asvavaidyaka* the tube for the horse is thus described: 
^^The tube should be made either of wood, or metals, or horm, or 
bamboo, or reeds. Its length should be twelve ahguli and 
circumference six ahguli. The wise surgeon sliould make the tube 
of such a calibre as to allow a plum seed to pass through it easily. 
It should be straight, polished and tapering from the base. At 
a distance of four ahguli from the end of the tube, a projection 
should be raised, while for tying the leather bag firmly to the 
tube, two projections ouglit to be constructed at the base^^ 
Palakapya^ describes tlie rectal clysters for elephants. 
He advises that these are to be made either of wood or bamboo. 
T he end is bulbous and the surface smooth. The length 

11 

^ i II 

As’vavaidyaka, XVI. vs. 2 — 4. 

" Pa1alva])yM’s TTasti-Ayiirvodji, Src. IV. Ch. V, 
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length of the tube varies, the most convenient being sixteen 
ahguli for men and sixty-eiglit ahguli for elepliants. The jjro- 
jections at the base of tlie tube should be twelve anguli high. 
He describes in detail the method of introduction, position of the 
elephant, etc. 

Drdhavala advises us to reject the following eight kinds of 
tubes and eight kinds of bags ‘ : — 

1. Tubes— 

1. Hrasva or too short : For the injection does not reach the 

ju’opor place. 

2 . Dirgha or too long : For the injection passes beyond the 

pro])cr ])lace. 

3. Tanu or too thin : The inj(‘ction can not ])ass through 

the tube easily and so the bag may burst. 

4. Sthula or too thick : The tube ])ulls the mucous mem- 

brane of the rectum and anus backwai'ds and for- 
wards during its entrance and (‘xit. 

5. Jlrna or old, weak and delicate : 1'he tu))e may break 

inside the rectum during its introduction and so cause 
injury to the gut or anus. 

II 

\\ 

®s 

f$?r; ii 

to: ii 

Caraka Samhita, Vlfl. v. 
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0. iSithilabandhaiia : The tubes do not fit the bag-s well, so 

during compression of the bags, the injected fluid runs 
out by the side of the tube. 

7. Parsvacchidra or leaky : Having slit on the side, the tube 

may injure the soft parts by rubbing against them. 

8. Bakra or curved : The motion of the injected fluid would 

be curvilinear. It will strike a side of the rectum and 
so would not go inside the gut. 

II. Bags — 

1. Maiiisala or fleshy : The bag emits bad smell. 

2. Chidra or leaky : The injection escapes outside. 

8. Visama or uneven : l^irts are unetpially eom])ressed and 
so the injection does not issue in a forcible jet. 

4. Sthrda or thick : It is dflicult to gras[) the bag and so 

it can not be forcribly compressed. 

5. Jalaka or having a network : I'he injection comes out. 

(j. Vatala or hollow, airy and incompressible : If air can not 
be exp(‘lled out, froth forms in tlu‘ injection ; and so 
air is pumped into the rectum. 

7. Chinna or torn : Hie injection Hows down. 

8. Kliima or moist : The injection cun not be forc(‘d out. 
Susruta mentions eleven defe(*ts of tubes and live deftiets of 

bags of the Vasti yantra. ‘ 

' 

1 

I 
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I. Tubes — 

1. ‘Atisthula: Too thick.') Such tubes injure the rec- 

2. Karkasa : Rou»^h*. > turn and so cause pain. 

3. Avanata: Curved. J 

4. Anu : Too thin. It becomes use- 

. 5. Bhinna: Broken. I less to inject 

(). Sannikr ^ Karnika: Projection near? T fluids into the 

J rectum. 

7. ViprakrsU Karnika : Projection ^Injure the rec- 
distant ? J turn which bleeds. 

8‘. Sfiksma: Small ori flee. 1 It becomes difficult to inject 

9. Atihrasva : fl\)o short. J as the tluid comes out. 

10. Atichidra : Lar^e orilice. 'I Too much fluid passes into 

> the rectum and so pain is 

11. Atidiro'ha: Too lono*. ) eom])lained of. 

II. Bag'S — 

1. Vahalata: Fleshy. It is difficult to tie the bags 

2. Prastirnata: Large. J over the tubes properly. 

3. Sacchidrata : Perforated. ^ Nf) fluid can be forced 

I into the rectum and so 

4. Durvviddhata : Bilficult to f the instrument is use- 

tie. J less. 

0 . Alpata: Small, Small (quantity of fluid passes into the 
rectum. 

^ utfl ^ri ^ HW ^^rl m I 
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Urethral, Vajj^iiial and Uterine Tubes. 

Injections into tlie iiretlira and vagina are also recommended 
to be thrown in by similar contrivances : the tubes bein^ adopted 
in length and circumfevence to the length and breadth of the 
passages for which they are intended. 

1. Tubular Instrument.s for the Urethra. 

The tubes intended for applying medicines into the male 
urethra is recommended to be twelve ahguli long. SuSruta' 
advises us to use tubes fourteen aiiguli long. It is to be made 
of gold and is called Puspanetra. Its circumference is etpial to 
that of a stalk of flow(‘r of Jati (Jasmimum (Jranditlorum) or 
Malati (Echites Crayophyllala, llox.), and the lumen of the tube 
allows a mustard seed to pass through it. It is jwovided with an 
annular projection just at the (HUitnil part. Cara-ka® says that 

' ^WPBffT.CR' II 

W5i%^3*fn5 fiR' ^ Iwm II 
lera i 

imro' 'TCfl iraw ii 

•wift'iFt II 
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Susruta Samliitii, TV. xxxvii. 
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it has* two projections while Vag'bhata^ describes three. The 
baj^ is to be made ot' »’oat^s bladder. A probe is hrst passed 
into the urethra to examine its condition and then the tube is 
introduced up to tlui length of six anguli. The bladder which 
contains the in jecdioii and whi(*h is tied tightly round the tub(^^ 
is then (*onij)ress(i(l to force the fluid into the urethra. The 

tube of (‘ourse, varies in si/e ac(*ording to the dimensions of the 

organs of generation. 

For the female, the ])us])anetra is described to have the 
length of ten ahguli. The projeettion is at a distance of four 
ahguli from the base. The circumference* of the tube varies 

according to lln* width of the un^thral canal. The calibre of the 
tub‘^ allows a moong to pass through it.- 

m fwqrq II II 

(turak:i Samhita. Vlfl. ix, 

fTi ^ 9PfT i 

ntsjra I 

?n?i 5jrafr4^!?qj ii 
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Hnlaya Saihliita, I. xix. 
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Catheters. 

It is curious to find no description of so important an 
instrument as tlie catheter. Injections were thrown into the 
urethra but the tube used was always a straight one, Iiaviiij^ 
the leii^dh of six ahg'uli j so it could not j)ossibly have reached 
the bladder in the male, and nowhere has the claim been put 
forward for it to have done so. The tube mi»dit have served 
well for the females. The female catheter of the Greeks, as 
preserved in the Naples museum, is 0*i)8 mm. lon^* and is 
straight throughout (Milne). 

In the Atharvaveda Saiiihita,^ however, we find a hymn, 
unmistakably alluding* to the use of catheter in ancient limes. 

Afjaiii'Sf of unve iriUf a mL 

^^ddiis hymn is intended to be hised in a rite foi* reo'ulatino* 
the How of urine\ The reed implies some primitive^ form of a 
fistual urinaria, the vastiyantra (one of the na(jiyantrani) of 
the late physicians — who however do not a])])ear to have made 
fre(|uent uses of it^\ 

* * * * * * 

{). What in thine entrails, thy (two) i>*roins, what in thy 
bladder has ilowed too’ether — so be thy urine released, out of 
thee with a splash ! all of it. (In the o*roin arc two vessels 
located in the two sides affording; access to the rece])tacie of 
urine) . 

I split u]) thy urinator, like the weir of a tank — so be 
thy urine released, out of thee, with a splash ! all of it. 

8. Unfastened (be) thy bladder orific, like that of a water- 

' Book 1. Ik Whitnrv’s translations .and .aiiindations. 
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holdiiio* sea — so be thy urine released, out of thee, witli a sjdash ! 
all of it. 

9. As the arrow -ilew forth, let loose from the bow, — so b(‘ 
thy urine released, out of thee witli a sjdasli ! all of 

2. Tubular Tiistruments for the Vaodna. 

Similarly injections wer(‘ thrown into the va.^*ina. The 
vaginal tube should be thiekcu* than the imdhral tulx* and in 

eireumferen(‘e sliould be e(|ual to that of the little fin^’er. It 

should l)e introduced into the vao inal canal u]) to a distance of 

four annuli, whereas into the urethra, the tube was allowcxl to 

enter up to a distance of two an«*uli only in the adults and of 
one anj^uli only in the* jj^irls. ^ 

3. Tlie Uterine Tubes. 

The uttara-vasti comprises the urethral syrino'e — male and 
female — and the va^’inal and uterine elyst(*rs. No distinct 
uterine tube is described in the text books. But Susruta^ says 

* * ■ * * 
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that to apj)!}’ iittara-vasti to a female^ she is advised to lie 
su])iiie, keeping’ lier knees flexed and well raised. For a girl 
the (piantity of inj(*(‘tion is one prasrta. 

'JV) purify th(‘ iit(‘rine cavity^ ‘H>ply elyster of twice the 
(piantity of ohraginoiis niedieines^ inside the vagina l>y means 
of a tube having tliree rings. If after the ap])lieation, the oily 
medicine does not (low out, th(‘n ap])ly a second clyster contain- 
ing medicines of the group called sodhana or purifiers, into the 
reiftum ; or let the clever surgeon introduce a ])robe into the space 
of the elyster; or press under luu- navel de('.])ly by his closed list. 
As the object of the injeciion is to clean the cavity of the 
uterus, there can l^e no doubt that a utiu’ine tube is referred 
to in the passage. Again the precautions recommended if the 
injeetipns do not come back easily, ])oint to a uterine tube to 
have been used, for injections into the vagina can not be delayed 
in coming out. The Hindu writers often (‘onfoundc'd the intra- 
uterine and urethral injections with tli(‘ vaginal clyster. Caraka^ 
says : ^^The uttra-vasti is to be used for the females during the 
peri(xl of menstruation, for then the uterus, being in a condition tit 
for impregnation, has its mouth open and .so can (‘asily be reached 
by the injection.^^ l"his shows that utiu'iiK* medication to be the 
object aimed at l)y the clyster. 

5!lt I 

Siimita Saiiiliita, IV. xxxvii 
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The (jreeks wore no better, for Milne also complains : 
''It is fliiicnlt to sei)arate aiK'ient descriptions of injections into 
tlic va<,diia from those into the uterus, for the terms for the 
two })arts an* fre([uontly intorchan^eabh^'k Again he says: 
" It is [)i‘obabl(! tliat at other times under the heading of 'injec- 
tions of tiui bladder', only irrigation of the urethi-a is meant''. ^ 
18. Tubuuak, Jxstiu MEvrs i<'or Ixhalations and bh'MLr.ATioxs. 

Tin* tubes for smoking were made, like the vasti tubes, of 
various m(‘tals, or glass or wo<ul. Caraka- describes it as a 
straight tube having thr(‘e poiK'hcs. The* end of the tube isecpial 
in diameter to that of a ])lum seed. Sarhgadhara’^ adds that arced 
or bamboo pipe will also serva* the ])urpose. It is described as a 
straight tulx*, tlu* broad base of which admits the patientV timmb 
while th(* narrow end, a plum seed. Susruta^ describes the hast* 

' (JraiM-o-Konijiii Surgical histriimcnts, W 107-H. 
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Canika Sainintji, 1. t. 
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and end of the tube to be equal in circumference to tliat of the 
thumb and little finder respectively. The orifice should allow a 
common pea to pass easily throu«^h the tube. Vao’bhata^ says 
that there are three pouches or dilatations of the tube, shaped like 
thehalf-o])en buds at ecjual distances from each other. The tube 
is supposed to consist of four ecjua-l parts. Tin* first pouch is 
located at the end of the first part, the second and third pouches 
at the ends of the sec^ond and third ])arts respectively. 
Caknulatta'^ also describes it similarly. 

Drdhabala'^ Tuentlons another method of inhalation. He 
makes a paste of the medic'incs j)rescribed and smears it on a 
piece of silk cloth. This is then to lx* rolled round likii a wick. 
This wick is to be dip])ed in ^*1100 before use, and fire lit at one 
end, while the patient is to smoke it throu^^h the otlier end. 

c,\ 

f ?i7I I 

SuRrufa Samliitjj, TV. xl. 
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l^oth (Jaraka* and Sani»-a(lliara,- advise ns to make 
tubes oF medicines, the fumes of which are advised to he 
smoked in llie follo\vin<»* manner: — Powder tlie medicaments 
and maJv(* a j):iste; measure one karsa; take a smooth 
reed (Saeeharum sara, Kox.) twelve annuli long^. -Apply the 
paste* rojuul the* ihumI, for a lenii^tli of ei^’ht at)f»’idi. Dry it in 
shade. Remove* tlie* re(‘el, leaving- a dried tube of the j)aste. 
\\ he‘n re‘ejuire*d for smokin<»*, lii»-ht one* end of the tube wit li a 
burning* wick and smoke* throuii;*!! the other end. 

(tir.iki-^ d ‘S!U’ii)‘s another inliahn’, which consists of two 
e‘arthe‘n basins (soruba) placed uj)on each other, their ed^’cs beino’ 
j)asl(‘el with Hour. The* u])])er one is jierforated at the centre for 
the i*eee*ption eel one* e'ud of the tube*, the ])atient puts the other 

' nt I 
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end into his mouth for inhalation. The lo\ver pot con- 
laiiis ^'lowing* charcoal of catechu (Accacia catechu. Linn.) 
wood, over which are put ])ills of necessary medicines. Idle tube 
is from eight to ten aiiguli long. ^ This inhaler is intended for 
phthisical subjects. It is useful for allaying cough and exciting 
emesis. This instrument is called nmllaka mniputa or Horaha 
.Hdtnpuia or a pair of earthen basins. Tn such an apparatus Caraka 
recommends us to ])ut })owders of cow’s born, hairs, nerves 
and ligaments, besides other medi(*ines. Susruta-, Vagbhata*^ 
and Cakradatta'^ als<j descril)e it. Sarhgadhara*'^ however 
reserves this instrument for fumigating wounds only. 

The h'ligth of Iht* ])ipe will vary ac'cording to the diff(‘rent 
kinds of smoking prescribed by the ])hysicia-n. Th(‘re are tivi^ 
kinds of smoking narrabal : — 

1. ^amana, madhya, proyogika — medium. 

Ji. Briinhana, sn(‘liana, mrdu — mild. 

(Jarakii Saihliita, VI. xxii. 

e\ ' t-' 

Sn8riit!i Sjimhita, IV. .xl. 
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Ilecana, sodliana, tiksjia — strong*. 

I. Kasa^’lina — anti-cou^h. 

.j. Varriana — emetic. 

So the I(jri^*tli of th(? tube would vary thus — 

1 . Caraka ’ 


Anoaili. 


In stroll”' smokino* 

... 24 

„ medium „ 

... ;32 

„ mild „ 

... i)(i 

S usruta. 


III inediurn smokiu”* 

... 48 

„ oleajj-iuous „ 

... 82 

„ liraiii -sedative ,, 

... 24 

„ ant i-eou”‘h or emetic „ 

... 1(5 

Va^'bhata.'’ 


Ill stroll”' sin ok in”* 

. . . 21< 

„ modi u in „ 

... 82 

„ mild „ 

... 40 

t5arh”'adlmra.'^ 


in medium smokiii”* 

10 



„ strong- 

... OSi 

... 21. , 

anti-eou”*h 

... It) 

„ (*motie or 


wound-fumio*ation 

... 10 

fumigation. 



SimiKuly wounds are said to be purified by suitable n,«li- 
cmal fumi<pation. In the purification of wounds by fumifration, 
M O set a Glimpse of the jintiseptie method of treatment in its 

' foot-note 2- P. 140 , „ 

s.o foot-noto 4. ?. MO. . foot-noto 1. P. 141. 

* Ro(‘ foot-noto S. V. 140. 
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enibroyonic form. Susruta* rocommeds the tube to be eif»‘ht 
lon«* and to have tli(‘ (ureumferenee of a eonimon pea; and 
its oi’ilk* sliould be of the size of a kulattha ( Doliehos biilorus, 
Linn.). Tlie fumes oF medicated sn])stances from the inside of 
aiiv closed ])ot (*ontainin»‘ tire, pass out throuo-h the tnlx* and 
are allowed to play on any sore to ])nrify it. For this purpose^ 
two earthen ])ots — soriiba sanipnla — may (‘onvcMuently b(‘ used as 
before. Sarn^‘adhara - uses a 1ub(‘ ten ani>‘uli lonj^* and recom- 
mends us to use Nimba leaves (Azadirachta Indica) for wound- 
fumi^*atiou. As another instamr of the appbVation of the ])rin- 
ciples of antiseptic methods to ])racti<*al therapeutics, we may 
mention the ns(* of medicinal injc('tions intf> the cavity of tlie 
uterus to rectify its morbid conditions.'^ 

A similar inKtriumMil was used to fnmio‘at(‘ tlu‘ uterus and 
va;»*ina in various diseas(‘s of these* parts. “Fumio-atioiF', 
says Susnita, ‘ ‘bs to lx* ap])li(‘d to the vai>*ina by Imrnino* the 

Siisriita Snmliita, TV. xl. 

Tlml. ,IV. i. 
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sK)ii^h of a .snalvc ( 13110^^111*118) or pinditaka (?) wood, in cases of 
(obstructed delivery of th(‘ Mus. Caraka' mentions fninio^ation 
of tlic vuo-iim by biirnin.i>* Bliurjapatra ( Betiila Bhojpatra), 
;,diiss, precious stoius and tin* .slon^'li of a snake as one ’ of the 
means for ivmovino' the placenta. ^lo remove the after pains 
and diflieultv in micturition and defieeation, Siisruta‘^ 
advises us to fumii»‘ate the vagina. He rei'ommtmds fiimi^nition 
(.f tlu‘ ut(‘rus with purifying- medicines. In fiimio-atin^' these parts, 
tlit‘ Hindu sui’i^i'ons d(*sir(‘d a local action, and did not share in 
the belief, held loy seine of lh(‘ (lividv ^*yna‘coloo'ists'’ that ^^tlie 
utcTiis was an animal within the body whiidi ('Oiild wand(*r aliout, 
Imm’iil;’ a 1 tra(*l(‘d by pheasant simdls and n^pelled by disa^TOe- 
abl(‘ smells’'.' The Arabs also did not b(di(‘ve uterus to lie an 
animal. This method of tn'atimmt was wtdl known to the 
(lr(‘(d<s ; for llipjuu'rates’’ writes that, ^‘fnmij>*ation with 
aromali(‘s |)romot(‘s imM'struation and would b»‘ us(‘ful in man}’’ 
other casi's, il it did not occasi(Ui heaviness of the head^\ He 
“directs us to take a V(‘ssel wlnhdi holds about four o*allons’ and 
lit a lid to it so that no vapour can escaja* from it. PitTce a 
h(de in the lid, and into this apmdure for(M‘ a ve(‘(l about a cubit 
in lenu'lh so that the vapour eonnot. (‘scajie alon^‘ the outside of 




(■araka Samliita, IV. viii. 
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the veed. The cover is then fixed on the vessel with cla.y/^‘ 
Orihasius'-^ and Soranus'^ used similar instriuiieiits For the 
purposi'. 

DlSlNFKCTlOX OF RoOMS, ClA)THKS, l‘tc. 

Caraka* says that iF peacock s Feather, ])ones oF vaka bird, 
wliite mustard and red sandal wood, w(‘ll j)ow(lercd and mixed witli 
ghee, be used in fumigation, tin* poison oF a room, beddings, seats 
and clothes, is got rid oF. Harhgadhara^ advises us to disinFeet a 
sick room by the Fumes caused by burning the Following 
substances with ghee : peacock’s Feather, Nim leaves ( Melia 
Azadiraebta ), Vrihati, pcjiper, asafodida, .lotamaihsi ( Nardos- 
taebys jotainansi ), seeds oF Salinali (Domhax malaharicuin ), 
goat^s hair, slough oF a sen'pent, cat’s Fececs and ivory. Susruta'’ 
advises Fumigation oF a sick room for a surgical [)atient for 

‘ (Jrreco-Roiuuii Surtrieal IiistninuMits P, lAP. 

' ('oil. x.xix, 

■' Sorunus. x\iii. 
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toil days, morning and evening, after the operation has been 
j)erformed. 

1.“). Triiiuii Lv.stru3iknt for Cuffino. 

(ienerally eow^s liorn is recommended ior the purpose. It is 
eighteen ahguli long, its base, forming the mouth of the instrument, 
is three ahguli wide (\'agbhata).‘ It is eonieal in shape and the 
vouv is said to ))e (‘ither curv(‘d or straight. The other end is 
pointed and perforated to tin* extent of allowing a mustard seed 
to j)ass througli it. The naiTow end, how(wer, is made to assume 
the sha])(‘ of a woman^s nipple i)y winding tliread round it. 
This facilitates the oj)eration of suction l)y the mouth of a 
surge(tn wlien the broad end is placed against any diseased area 
of the patient’s body. Susrnla- mentions its use in blood- 
extmetion. For e\tra<*ting Ixxal, the part must be searihed 
before its application ; and to facilitate the operation, the part 
should be f(nnente(l (Y()garatnakara).** After suction, the horn 
is to l)e covered by a piece of cloth or a small bladder of animals. 

Valluki ^ describes the srhga thus : — ^‘It is the horn of a 
white cow, halt-moon shaped and seven anguli broad. The orifice 

Awtriuga Hfclaya Samliita, I. xxv. 

\ 

Susriitri Raniliita, I. xiii. 
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at the base is equal in eiivuinferenee to that of the base of the 
thumb, while the end which is perforated admits a moong'. This 
orifice at the end is closed by a wick ol* cotton''. Cakra- 
pahidatta says that fhe horn should be three anguli lon<^, and its 
orifice should l)e of the size of tlu‘ stalk of an oleander ilower. 

Susruta mentions a peculiar use of the horn': the 
extraction of an insect, eerunien, etc. from the middle ear by means 
of a horn or a probe. The horn was evidently used as an 
ap})aratus for suction, and Susruta deserilies siicti(ni as one of 
the methods of extra('tinj[^* salya from the body-. Caraka ’’ uses 
horns and leeches to extract venom from a snake-biti‘ ; and 
Susruta also refers to it. Besides the horns and ciq)pin^* ^'lasses, 
suction used to lu? accomplished by the surg*eon's mouth. 

Similarly Paid ^ says that f()reij>’n bodies may be sucked out 
from the ears with a reed. 

On the method of suction as a mode of tr(‘atment, Jllriehsen ' 
says; — ^rfn former days, when duels wdth the small swords 
were of frequent occurrence, persons called “ suckers " who wx‘re 
often th(‘ drummers of a re^'iment, were employed to attend the 
waniiided eonibatauts. This tr(‘atjneiit which was conducted with 
a certain dej^Tce of mystery, consisted in sucking* the wound till 
all blood ceased be How^, and then aj)plyino* a pellet of chewed 

SuHiMita Saihliita, VI. xxi. 

- See foot»uotc 8. P. 108. 

II 

Caraka Samliita, VI. xxv. 

* Paul. VL xxiv. and III. xxiii, 

* Erichgon’s Snrffery, Vol, l. p. 341*. 
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pajHH* OK a i)ic‘C!(‘ oF wet linen to the orifice; in this way it woiili 
a])])ear that many sword thursls traversino* the limbs were healec 
in }i Few (lavs. The ])roeess oF suction cleared the wouin 
thnrou}^'hly oF all ]>1o(k1, and drawing;* ihe sides info close apixjsition 
j)la(*ed the parts in the most FavT)iirable(M)n(lition possible for uiii(.)i 
by |>rimary adhesinn. This jwaetice mi^‘ht, ])erhaps^ in mam 
(*ases a(lvanta^Tonsly iinitated in the present day by means of j 
nipping* ^'lassand syrini»*(‘”. 

W(‘ also lind Susrutad deseribini»‘ a vasti yantra in the treat 
miMit oF snalve-bit(‘. 'Phe tube is open at both ends, one em' 
is a|)plied to the part bitten l)y the snake, while to the other em 
the surgeon puts his month to suck out the poison. So thi; 
vasti yantra. may b(‘ com])ared to lh(‘ modern aspiration syringe. 

(!u])|)in.i»’ instrumunts oF metal or liorn an* still used by tin 
Arabs in KordoFan and Sir K. Pasha- sug’^ests that cupping* ii 
possibly borrow(*d by the W(‘st From the “most, perfect physi 
eians’^ the Arab. But now we are confident that the credit is 
due to the Hindus. 

alAbf vantra. 

Alabu (»r gourd is deseribed to be madeoF the bark of the sue- 
enl(‘nt trnit called alabu (Jiagenarea Vulgaris). The pulp is sci*ape( 
away and tin* baik is allowed to dry. Such a bark sliould be selecteci 
whii'h is twelve* and eighti‘(‘n ahguli in length and circumference 
respectively. Its n...u1h should be circular ajiid should have f 
diameter ol three or lour ahguli. A fire is to be lit inside it b} 
burning a st'ij) of dry eloth to [)roduce a vacuum, and the 

0^ \ 

Susrnta Samhita, V.-v. 

t tde Ttiint Report. WcHeouie rcssarch laboratory at Gordon. P. 316. 
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instrument to he applied instaiitly to the intended part of tlie 
patient^s body. It should be thus used to dniin blood and phleg'in 
from the body (Vagbhata^). In modern ti nn^s euppino* ii^lasses 
are used for like purposes in a similar manner. 

Yalluki*'^ describes the alahu yantra thus ; — The mouth of 
the instrument is wcdl formed and has the diann^tiM- of four anjj^uli. 
nie body has the eireumfereneeof ei<>*ht ahj^adiand is well smeared 
with a ])aste of black mud. It is used for drawin<>* out blood’\ 
In yo^aratnakara'% srhjj^a and alahu are directed to be used 
for extraction of blood from accidental wounds, faiuka nuMitions 
th(* use of alilbud'or blo()d-(‘xtra<^tion b 

Another instrunuait known as tin* ^batl yantra was used 
exa(;tly in the same way"’. Il is sai<l to consist of a brass ])oi 

Astun^a Tlrdayn SamhiOl, J. xvv. 
* fig: 

VjiUriki (jiioU'd ill Nibaiullia Siiiii^rnlia I. xiii. 

I 

SuHriita Samliim, J. xiii. 

’ fili fim ^ fH'Prar: I 

? 5(»ii 5I#H(Kg: II 

*11 injtRi i 

wn ii 

swicii 

vs' fiijg gifq n 

Quotod ill Yogai’atnakani- 
Caraka Samhita, VI. vii. 

‘ pi ^ IJI 1 

Astanga Hrdaya Sainliita, I. xxv. 
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wliicli is still I1S(‘(I commonly in India hy all classes of people 
For drinkino- purposes. A fire should be lit inside as before and 
the »*haU ai)pli(‘d to th(‘ surface of the body covered by a 
pic('c of cloth. Jt soon ])ecomcs firmly fixed and is thus used 
to raise a))domiiinl tumours by means of it for purposes of correct 
diao’onosis and nlso to effect its ('ure by subsidence. It is still 
us(‘d by tlic (‘ommon pcoph* for the same ends. 

Cnrak;)’ savs : — ‘^After th(‘ abdominal tumour has been 
relaxed or softened a litth* by fomentation and oleao'inous 
appli(‘ation, it is 1(» b(‘ covered by a pi(‘(!(‘ of cloth. Then 
inside a small j^’hat i, a fire is to be lit by burning* kusa and other 
forms of n-rasses ; th(‘ pot is then to be inverted and pressed 

over tin* part eoven'd by the cloth. Ily this way, the tumour 

would be drawn upwards /\r, b(‘ made jwominent. Tin* jL^'hati 
is then to be tak(‘ii away and aft(‘r r{‘movin^* the cloth, and 
examining’ the e\t(*nt of the tumour, it is tola* ineis(‘d. The 

different shapes of the iin-isions an* (*alled viinaro*a, ajapada and 
adarsa. Alter incision, the 1 umour is t(i be pr(*ssed and rubb(*d 
with linuvrs. Ihit the intestines and the heart must not be 

t«)iiched.” 

'flu* e\tra('tion of blood by means of cu])s, has been jwaetised 
from remote antupiity. It is interest ino* to note that both the 
Latin and (lri*ek t(*rms — rurttyljil a/n and ai.Kva sii>'nifv a ^oiird ; 

f ^ f%qfT II 

Caraka Saiahita, VI. y. 
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and wo know that Alabu also means a g’onrd. It is envious that 
the instrument should have been known to the ancient Hindus 
and (ji’ccks by the same name. 

Prosper Alpinus' (10th century) who wrote a book on the 
state of medicine in E^yj)t in his time^ o-ives drawings of cuppinj^ 
horns he saw there. The horns were those of younj^ bulls, highly 
polished, with a small hole at the top, by which the air was 
extracted by suction. To close the oriHce a small tab of parch- 
ment was taken into the mouth and affixed by the tongue. The 
Egyptians also used cupping glasses, by suction and not by 
fire, a method evidently unknown to them. 

Hero of Alexandria (11. C. — 222) describes an interesting 

form of cup. Miln(‘ summarises his account thus — ^‘The figure 
shows a cup of ordinary llattcuied form, divided into two by a 
diaphragm. Two tub(‘s pass through the fundus, one passing 
through the diaphragm, the otln.'r not. Each of the tube is fitted 
with another which is 0])eii at its inner end but closed at its outer 
end and provided with a small cross bar to rotate it. Each of these 
sets of tubes is perforated by small openings. In the ease of the 
short tubes, these are outside the cup, in the case of the long tube 
they are inside the cup, in the chamber shut off by the diaphragm. 
By rotating the piston these openings can be ])laced in apposi- 
tion or not at will, thus forming valves. Open valve A by 
placing the hole in ap])osition. Close valve B by turning the 
holes away from each other. The inner chamber of the cup is 
now shut off except for the small hole A. Apply the mouth 
to the Valve A, and suck the air out of the chamber. Close 
valve A. Apply the cup to the affected part. The advantage 

^ Do Med. Aegyptiorum. Ed. 1541 lib. ii. cli. xii. p. 13&. 

* Orfroo-Rotnnii Sur"u*ixl TM.striiin(*nt.s. P. 104. 
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of this nmnin'onu'ni is thnt tlio n,ITcoft*<l part is not diroetly 
su(‘lv«‘(l upon 1)V tho mouth ; and th(‘ instrumoiit is tluM’doiv 
inon* pleasant for the ojxar.tor t(» m^e”. 

(Vlsiis* llnis (lesf'rihes the di(T(MViit Icinds of oups : — ''There 
are two kimls r)r enps, hroir/e and horn, dlie l)ron/(‘ isopen 
at one end and elos<'d at llie other; horn, ojXMi at oin‘ end, as 
in th(‘ previous ease, has at the odier end, a small (oiMiinm. Into 
the hron/(‘ kind, hurnino* lint is pla^^ial, and then t]i(‘ mouth is 

tltt(‘d on and pirs^ed until it s;!('ks. The horn is jdai'ed emjdy 
on tin* hod\-, and (Inm hy that pari where the small foramen is, 
th(‘air is <‘\hausted hy th(‘ moudi, and the (Mvity is (dosed off 
alxo’e with wax and it adheri's in the sann* way as Ixdore. 
d^ather nia\ a(h'anta.'4‘(‘oiisly he ,"onst nn-hal, not on]\’ of tliesi' 
va,riet ies (d' mat('rials iait of anol her suhst anee. If (.>thin' thino'S 
are not to he had, a small eu]( or a navi’<»w inontluMl jar will 
answer tlu' purpose. Wlnai it has fastmied on, if th(‘ skin 
has previously Ixxm (ail with a sradpid, it (vxtraets Idood ; hut 
if it he ent ire, air”. 

Paul- I’lanai’ks that ‘'ihosi' wlnhdi ar(‘ ma(l(> witli lono’er 
ne(d\s and hro.ader hcdhes aiv* possi'ssod of a strono* jiowi'i* ol* 
attraction. Holh (^riha'^iiis ’ and Arelatais’ alliuhi to tlunii. 
\ntyllus says that tlnav* ar(‘ ihixx' mat«‘ria!s of wlindi laips ar(‘ 
inaih' o-less Ina'iis. and hi‘o}m(‘. A o-ood numher of sindi 
(Mijis (Kviir ill tli(‘ iShiples. Ilritish and Scottish National 
^liisenms. 


CoUns. 1 1. \i. 

I’uil'.is ^Kiraieiiu VI. xii. 
M.nl. r'ai. Vll. xxi. 
l)f Morh. Aciit. 1. U) 
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Albiicasis' ^'ives a l ull account of iliy cuppiu”*. In a])ply in<>’ 
ih(‘ iustrumcul he a(]vis(*s us either t() create a (lame in it^ or to 
till it witli hot \vat(*r. Jh' c;'lves (lrawiiu;'s oF various instru- 
ments of euppinjj,'. Rhas(‘s s])eaks oF apj)lyin^* a. i^’lnss or a 
ciippinij;" instrument to draw oil* l)lood aFti'r leeohino*. Th(‘ otlnn* 
Arabians L>'ive little adilitional inFormr.tion. 

In modern timc'^, cup])in.;' i;‘lasse> are U'^ed in the* same way 
as be Fore. 

V. Salaka or Rods. 

'rhi‘ rods, or [)i'icki'r-]iki‘ instruments, or jU'ohes arc* described to 
be oF various kinds and ai’e rc'eommc'iidc'd to be used For various 
pur])oses“ ; so their !<‘iu;-th and eircumFerc'Ucc* would vary 
according’ to some special usi's recpurc'd oF tluan. Susnita/' says: 
‘‘Tlu'rc* arc* two kinds oF salaka'. with tlu'ir ends sliaped like* 
the hc'ad oF the earthw'oi'ui. 'rhc‘y arc* ns(*d For probine* abseesst.‘s , 
and sinusc's. 

d\vo salaka have* their c'uds shaped like* the* wine* oF an 
ari’ow'. ^riu'sc* an* to be usc*d For imIsiii'l;* au\' j)art For the* ])urpoS(‘, 

^ All)iie;isis, (.'liirnia. ii. OS. 

I 

SieO-iiia Saiuliilii. IV. i. 

fitting I l fid<??r'fqTfiT 

ntfir I 


.511.0 LiUi Saiiihitii, J. vii. 
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after incision, of extracting any foreign body from it. Others 
assign to them the function of bringing together the lips of the ' 
wound caused by an abscess being opened and emptied. 

Two salaka have their ends shaped like the hood of a snake. 
Tliey are useful for transferring any material from one part to 
another. Some of the simple probes used by the ancient Greek 
and Roman surgeons carried a single or double snake of 
yEsculapius at one end. But evidently it was meant as an orna- 
mentation and served no useful purpose. 

Two salaka have their ends shaped like a lish-hook but are 
blunt. They are used for extracting any extraneous material 
from the muscles or bones”. 

The last six kinds of Susruta are practically the same as the 
six sahku of Vagbhata/ which are the following: — 

The sahku are six in number. Amongst these, two are twelve 
and sixteen ahguli long respectively. They are used for the 

t 

purpose of raising a foreign body upwards from the wound. 

Two varietii*s have their ends shaped like the hood of a 
snake. They are ten and twelve ahguli long ; and they are used 
for the ])urpose ot moving a foreign body in the wound in all 
directions. 

Two varieties liave the shaj)e of a tish-hook — ^the ends resem- 
bling the stem of an airow. These are used for the extraction 
of foreign bodies from the wouiul. 

mm] ^ 11 

TJJT 11 Rat 


A^tafiga Ilvdaya Samhita. I. xxv* 
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Susruta^ mentions another pair of salaka which have their 
Luds shaped like a masura pulse, and slig*htly curved ; these are 
used for the pur])osc of extracting a foreign body from the 
external outlets of the body such as mouth, nose, etc. They 
arc eight and nine aiiguli long respectively. 

Swab Pbobes. 

Six salaka are used for the purpose of wi])iiig out the prin- 
cipal excretory canals of the body viz., rectum, nose and ears.'*^ 
Their ends are covered witli cotton like a head-dress ( pagdi ). 
The two salaka intended For the rectum, have the lengths of 
ten and twelve ahguli resi)ectively for short and long distances. 
So the two varieties of probes for the ears are * eight and nine 
ahguli long, while the other two kinds ot* j)robes for the nose 
are six and seven ahguli long respectively. Some commen- 
tators are of opinion that these six salaka are meant for clearing 
abscesses. 

For similar, purposes the Greek and lioman surgeons used the 
spathomele or spatula probe. Priseianus'^ writes : “First of all 
we must fi’equeiitly wipe awa}^ the clots of blood from the nose 

^ See foot note 2, P. 155. 

f IKS 

A§taf)^a Hrdayu SaniliitH. 1. xxv. 

" ^Tqk si^iraT. I 

qrawwra 9 ^ I 

5 Wt 9 Ill'll 

Ibid. 


’ Prisciaiius, xiy. 
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with tli(! will of a sjiathotnele wrapped on the ‘lieriy^ witli sott 
wool, and tliwi ow-liide it by phi^fgiiiff with wool in the same 
way.” 

'r]u‘ use of ]m)})es, havin<>‘ llie ends \vra|)ped with wool, for 
■wiping out (liseliar^e of ])us from ilie ears of liors(‘, is men- 
lioned by Jayadatta Suri* in bis Treat ment of Horses. 

S l’()()X-S MAP K i)[ Ph OP ES. 

TliriHi prolu's are deserilied to bav(* tlieir (Uids shaped like a 
kliala or mortar witli a eonieal cavity, and so they rc'semhle a 
spoon. Tluy are to he used for the purpose of applying* caustic 
solutions, ete.“ 

Similarly eyatliiseomeie, whii-h is a varidy of s]'atlu'mele in 
wliieli tli(‘ sjiatula is replaced hy a s])oon, is said to have been 
used by the (In'ek sur<»'eons to mix, nu'asure and a], ply 
inedi(‘amen1s. The s])eeimens of thesi‘ instruments occur in the 
Naples ^luseum. Sometimes the edo’c of tlie spoon is sliar]) and 
is recommended to he used as a curette. Serivonius T.argus 
directs us to us(‘ the spoon of an ear specilhim for the ap[)lication 
of caustics to hiemorrhoids. 


fq^STT ri: 11 

AsvavjuM vakil, Ch. IM, v. 2. and It. 


See foot-uoto 2, T. l.jo. 
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Nail-sitaped Probes. 

Va<**bhat’a^ (l(‘Scvibos throe other probes for the same purpose. 
Iliey ari^ ei^bt aiiii;‘uli loui>' ; their ends are bout and resemble in 
size and sliape the nails of the tliird, fourth, and fiftli finders 
res])i?etively. 

Paul- mentions a nail-sha])ed prob(' in the tn'atment of bubone- 
(*ele. But this was a])j)lied as a cautery and not for the 
application of inedicaimmts. Nail-sha])ed (‘auteries are also 
nderred to b}' Tli[)pocrat(‘s'’ in the treatnumtof rc'current disloca- 
tion of the shoiddcM’-joint. 

J AMVOVATSTIIA PUOBES. 

lliree ])rol)es are called Jamvovou''tha for their ends are 
shaped lihe the fruit of Jamlnil tree (Eugenia jambolanum).'* 
Three other salaka have their ends sha])edlike ahkusa or elephant 
driver’s o-oad.'^' They may be made of any hmgih rc([uircd 


^ "mw. I 

Astanj'.'i llfdaya Saiiihitfi, I. xxv. 

- Paiiliifl yEf^ineia, V). Ixv. 

^ irip])(H*r:itesiii. 15. 

* Soo foot-iiot(.i 2, P. 155. 

g3jT3 ^!?iTg 

.* fAstanga llrdaya Samhita, T. xxv. 


^ See foot-iioto 2, P. 155. 

For the diagram of the ankiiwi sco Ferj^iisson’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship ; Plate xxxiii. Sanchi. xxxvii. 1. and .xxxviii. fip:. 1 & 2. 
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by tlic surgeon. These six varieties are recoininended for the 
purpose of applyino* caustic medicaments and the actual cautery. 

Paul* mentions a ^amma-sliaped cautery in the radical 
cure of hernia. This eaiiteiy is shaped like the Greek letter T ; 
so it I'csembles the ankusa cautery of the Hindus. The ahkui^a 
is similar in appearance^ to the Greek letter. 

One vari(‘ty, which is used for the purpose of removing a 
tumour from the interior of the nasal cavity, has its end shaped 
like a khala or mortar, witli sharp edges, and of the size of half 
the stone of the fruit of the jujube tree (Ziziphus jujuba)^. 
Vagbhata*' mentions a similar probe for th(‘ purpose of ap])lying 
actual (‘auteiy to a nasal tumour, 11 s end resembles in shape 
and size, a half of the stone of the fruit of the jujube tree. 

This spoon-shaped ])robe of the Hindus is comparable to the 
curett(‘ like sharp (Tathis(*omele of the (J reeks, noted before. 

CoM.YRiuM Probes. 

For the purpose of applying collyria to the eyes, a rod is 
mentioned having the length of eight aiiguli and the thickness of 
a pea. Its both ends are shaj)ed like buds *. 

The ])robes for ap})lying collyria to the eyelids, should be 
six ahguli long, with a rounded bulbous end. They may be made 
of gold, or silver, or copper, or iron, or stone. For the habitual use 
of collyria, a lead probe is prescribed. When medicines are directed 

> Paul, VI. Ixii. 

- Seo foot-note 2, P. 155, 

•’ fan ^ 11 

Astiinjja TTrday.a Samhita, I. xxv. 

* See foi)t-note 2, U. 155, 
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to be applied not only to the lids but also to the conjunctiva, the 
finger is recommended as it is a softer and safer instrument. 
Again the probes would vary according to the nature of the collyria 
to be used.’ As for the application of lekhaua oollyrium, the probe 
should be made of copper and should be ten afiguli long. 
The probe is advised to be made thinner at its middle to afford a 
firm grasp by the surgeon. The ends are shaped like buds. For 
aj)plying ropana collyrium, a similar probe is to be used, but it 
should be made of steel ; while for tlui application of a collyrium 
for the improvement of the visual strength, a probe made of 
gold or silver, and having the size and shape of a finger is 
recommended by Cakradatta.^ 

SuSruta^ likes a probe of steel, or bell-metal, or copper for 
lekhana collyrium ; and of gold, or silver, or horn, for ropana and 
snehana collyria. The probe should be eight anguli long, and the 
eye is to be kept open and fixed by the left hand, while the right 
hand is to hold the probe, and so the collyrium is to be aj)plied 
to the eye. 

' II 

I 

^ II 

Cakradatta. Ascliyotana Cikitsa. 

^ i 

II 

cfgffusi ggicTi I 

Snsruta Samhita. VI. xviii, 
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»§arn^a(lhai*a* says: “Thu uollyriiim ])rol>e should be made 
of stf)ne or metal. It should be eij^lit annuli long and its ends 
must b(^ made smooth and rounded like a common pea. For 
l( 3 khaiia collyrium, a copper, or iron, or stone probe is to be used, 
while for ro})ana colly riiim th(‘ tip of the finger is recommended 
for its softness. ” 

Of the prob(‘s used by the Hindus for a])plying collyrinm to 
the eyes, fortunately W(' possess a few s])ecimens. Among the 
objects f)f interest found in the (‘xeavations at Bijnor, we find, 
^^fourthly, one eopjuM* salai or instrument for applying antimony 
to tin* eye, similar to those found in th(‘ Bihat excavations.'^^ 2 

f 11% W{\ I 

11 

Sjirni^ndlinrn Sam>^Tiiliii. Fit. xiii. 

Vo.ffaral.nnkara. Eye Disoases. P. H2a. 

f ^ ^ 1 
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^fK^rJ cf^?in^T«T II 
5?iwt ^ 

%szRTT*n SpffT^T I 

Cakradatta, Nctraropfa Cikitsa. 
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Specillum with two olivary ends formed a variety of probe of 
the Greek and Eoman sitr^eons. It was used as an ordinary 
probe in dealinj]^ with crooked fistulie, and as ‘a cautery to 
destroy the roots of liairs after epilation. Sometimes it carried 
an eye in one of its olives and was used in the treatment of 
nasal polypus. The eye was threaded with a cord havinj^ many 
knots alono* it. The other end of Ihe ])rol)e was ])ushod through 
the nose and withdrawn by the mouth, and then by a sawing 
movement of the cord with both hands of the surgeon, 
the polypus was removed J single probe for the application 
of semi-solid medicaments, occurs in th(‘ outlit oF the oculist 
of Rheiins, in the museum at St. (jr(‘rmain-en-Laye and is 
ligurcd by Milne.- 

Kauxa-sodhana ok Ear-clhaxkk. 

This salaka is said to have its end shaped like the end of a 
leaf of Asvattha (Ficus religiosa). The instrum(*nt looked like a 
sruva — one of the famous spoons used in sacrillcial ceremony. 
It was used for the purpose of extracting wax from the ears. 

The different kinds of spoons used in the ancient Hindu 
ceremonies were as follows : ‘‘^riiree different sruk or offering- 
spoons are used ri:., the guhu, upabhrit and drubha. ^Idiey are 
made each of a different kind of wood, of an arm\s length (or 
according to others, a cubit long) with a bowl ol* the shape and 

size of the liand, and a hole cut through the bark and front 

• 

' *Paul VI. Ixxxvii, VI. xiv, VI. x\v. 

“ Gripco-Homan Surgical Instruments, pi. xi. Hg, o. 


A^tanga Hrdaya Samhit.i. I. xxr. 
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side of tlic 1)owl and fitted witli a spoilt, some eight or nine inches 
long and shaped like a gooseys hill. Th(‘ sniva or dipping- 
spoon, on the other hand, chiefly used for ladling the clarified 
butter (or milk) from the butter vessel into tlie offering-spoons, 
is of the khadira wood (Aceaeia catechu), a cubit long, with a 
round howl measuring a tliuml/s joint across and without a 
s])out^k ’ 

So we see that the howl of the karna-sodhana was round in 
shajH‘. 

Susruta also ineiitions a saliika for the extraction of cerumen 
ov minute insects from the ears.,- Cakrapani*^ alludes to it. 
Til modoni times, the ear-cleaner, as used commonly in India, is a 
trda yantra. Mar spe(*illum is frecpiently mentioned by 
the Gre<‘ks and Homans. 1 1 consisted of a small narrow scoop 
at one (‘iid and a simple probe at the other. The use of the 
seoo]) is thus described by Archigenes^ : ‘Tf a bean, stone, etc. 
fall into the ear, remove it with tlu^ small narrow scoop of the 
ear s]H‘eillum^\ Celsus'’ directs us to extraid a scab or cerumen 
by iiK'ans of the ear specillum. 

The ear s{*oop us(*(I by th<* modern surgeons is a narrow 
scoop, more like tlu* Hindu [mja vessel known as kusi. 
1 he ear seoo]) is often made in combination with a director. 

' SatiiiKitli.' nraluiiiina, .Saerod liook.s of tlio Kast. 1. Ik 1. 1. foot-note. 

- Si’L‘ foot note 1, P. 1 m 

Cakraclatta, Karnaroj^a . 


Cdsus.. Vi. viii. 
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(rARBUA-SANKr. F(KTLTS OR Tr ACTION IIoOK. 

The end of this instrument is said to have been bent like 
afikusa or elephant drivers s^oad. It is described to have the 
same length as the other saiiku have /. e. ten to sixteen aiij^uli, 
and it is ei^htahguli in width.' It is recommended for extract- 
ing a dead betus from the mothers W(Mnb, after ])erforating its 
head by the man dalaj^ra or miidrika knife. Susruta recommends 
us to perforate the head and them to extract the bones by the 
saiiku or hook, and lastly to a])j)]y traction by fixini^ it about tlie 
chest or axilla. If the head can not be perforated, it is to be 
applied to the eyes or cheeks. 

Traction hook for extraction of a dead belus was well known 
to the ancients. - lIi})pocrates‘^ bids us break up the head 
of the feetus with a ceiihalotribe and remove the bones with 
bone forceps, or deliver it by a traction hook inserted near the 
clavicle. Celsus ' advises us to insert a smooth hook Avith 
a short point and to fix it in the eye, or the ear, or the mouth, 
or the forehead, and so the f ictus is to be dra<j;’^-ed down. 
Soranus points out the best i)laces for the insertion of the liook 
to l)C the eyes, the occiput, the mouth, the clavicles, and the 

iru fern; ii ^ i 

Asirmjra TTrdfiya Samhitri L xxv. 

Susruta Saifiliita. IV. xv. 

^^Ilippocratos. 11. VO. 

^ Celsus. Vn. XXix. 
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ribs in head jjreseiitations ; and the pubes, ribs, and elavicles in 
footliiifi^ cases J Soranus, Aetius**^ and Paul'’ direct us to 
extract the betus in tlie same way but they recommend us to 
use two hooks instead of one, in order that tlic jnilling may be 
straij^’ht down and not to one side. 

Albueasis, ‘ Rhases,'’ Haly Abl)as,’’ and Avicenna^ jrive 
similar dinu'tions for opening the (duhPs liead and for deliverinj^ 
the fcetus with liooks. 

Tliis purpose in modern times is s(‘rved by the blunt hook 
and crotchet. 


Yu^A-SAXKU of MlDWlFEllY FoRCEPS. 

An instrument is thus named and lij]^ured by modern writers 
on Hindu surgery, bearing* some resemblance to the modem 
Foree[)s, For extractin<i^ the child alive. We have, however, no 
mention of any such instrument in the works of Caraka, Susruta 
Yaojbhata and other ancient authorities. The Greeks and, 
Romans were also ij^noraiit oF it ; and the Arabhins fared no 
better, thou^di Adams, in his commentary on PauP asserts 
that Avieimna rid'ers to forceps for the delivery of living 
ehildern. Mulder, in his valuable work,^ fi^ives an extract 

from a translation From the works of Avicenna supporting 

' Soiviniis. 1 1, xi.v. 

- Acting. IV. iv. 2a. 

^ Paul. VI. Ixxix. 

‘ Albiicasis. Chirrujj:. 11. 70 and 77. 

Rhaaos. Cont. xxii. 

^ Italy Abbna. Pract. ix. .*>7. 

’ Avioc'uua. iii. 21, i, 24. 

* Taulua. iPif^inita. 111. Ixxvi. 

® Historia Porcipuin et Vcctieum. p, 6. 
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the same? eoiicliisioii. Smellie^ says : “With ro^anl 

to the fillets and forceps, they have heen allej^ed to be late 
inventions ; yet we find Avi<;enna re(‘omm ending* tlio use of both, 
^riie forceps recommended by Avicenna is plainly intended to 
save the f(ntns^\ “He recommends all the old methods for 
assisting in natural labours ; and if the woman can not be deli- 
vered by these, he orders a filhd to be fixcxl over the head : if* 
that can not be done, to extract with the fom>jts ; and should 
these fail, to open the skull ; by which means the contents 
will be evacuated, the head diminished, and the fmtus 
easily delivered/^ Playfair also holds the same view. The 
point is however by no means settled. For Milne says: 
“A full consideration of Avicenna^s words seems to me to lead to 
the conclusion that he is describing no mon^ than extraction 
with a craniotomy for(?e])s. If the for(*eps fail, the child is to be 
extracted by incision, as in the case of a feetus already dejul 
(and decomposed so that the foi*ceps would not hold) 

Thus we may be sure that there is no availalc evidence of 
the use of delivery force])s by tlie Hindus, Greeks, Eomans and 
Arabs; and the Chamberlens arc still the undisputed claimants 
to the glory of the invention. 

But there is no doubt tliat the Hindu surgeons tried extrac- 
tion of the living fetus by manual traction. The hands are 
recommended to’ be well oiled and introduced into the uterus. 

If the child be dead, sharp intniments are advised to be intro- 

. ^ 

^ Smellio. Treatise on Midwifery, p. 40. 

^ Tbid, Edited by McClintock. Now Syd, Soc, vol. I. Introduction p. 60. 

^ Researches on Operative Midwifery, p. 10. 

\ ’ rfeco-Romaii Surgical Tnntruments, p. 160. 
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diiced into the va^inji for cnttinj^ upon tlio fcetus. But on no 
account such instruments are to be used so lon*^ as the child is 
alive. 1 

SaRPA-FANA or SXAKE^S IIoOD. 

It is also called a^M-a-bakra /. c. the (uid bimt. It is a sariku 
or hook similar to tlui above, the end beinn; bent like the hood 
of a snake,- It is to be used for the purj)ose of cxtractin^^ stone 
after o])eration. 

Susruta, in the o])eration for extraction of stom^ tlirom^h the 
perineal imasion, direeis us to use the a^Ta-l)akra to brini^ the 
entire stone out oF the wound. But in th(‘ case of females, 
he recommends us to use a knife havin<>^ a s[)oon lik(‘ a scoop, 
to prevent the formation of a ves(neo-va.^inal fistula.'^ Is it 
a spoon-shaped knife, or is it a double instrument onahandic— 
a knife at one end and a scoop at the other? Tlie (xroeks used 
a knift* havin<»‘ a scoo]i at the end. 

' ^ n TTH if I 

^ m II 

^ 3 T^ II 

^ o.^aratnakarn, Murldlia^ifarya Cikitsa. 

II 

Ast.^lll^^a ITrdaya Sainhifri. 1. xxv. 

Sufrutii. Sniiihita. BT. vii. 
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Celsus^ describes the extraction of stone through a perineal 
section by means of the lithotomy scoop. ^^The scoop is slender at 
the end and flattened out in the shape of a semi-eirele, smooth 
externally where it comes in contact with the tissue^ rouo'h inter- 
nally where it meets the calculus^^ It was a lon^ hook-like 
instrument. 

Aetius^ mentions a special stone extractor, under the treat- 
ment of calculus in the female. Some understand by it th(' litho- 
tomy forceps. 

In modern times we use th(‘ lithotomy for(*ops and scoo]) for 
the same jmrpose. 

I take this opportunity of refei-rino' to the celebrated ])assaj>'e 
in the famous Hippocratic oath, which runs as follows : *will 

not cut persons labouring;* under the stoiu*, but will have this to 
be done by men who arc practitioners of this art^\ This sentence 
has ^'iven a jj^ood deal of trou})le to the comnumtators and they 
have failed to understand the tru(‘ reasons as to why Hip))ocrates 
specially forl^ule the praeti(*(‘ of this operation. Littre finds 

some difflculty in aecountiiio* for the circumstance tliat the 
noviciate ill sur<j^ery is interdicted from the openition of litho- 
tomy.^’ Adams/ commenting on the sentence, says : ‘‘Why this 
operation was ])roscrib(*d, (jan not ind(H‘d bt* satisfactorily as- 
certained/’ and he cpiotes the iVrab Physician, Avenzoar**, who 
“jironounces the operation to be one, which no r(‘S])ectable ])hysieian 

would witness, and far less to perforin.” 

• 

^ ClclsuB. vii. xxvii. 

' Aetina. IV. iv. 941. 

“ The Genuine Works ol' Hipprocratos. Vol, IT. P. 777 — 

* Avenzoar. II. 2,7, 
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TIk; (explanation that this was proscribed because there were 
men who d(*vot(*d tliomsiOvc's (^xolnsively to this kind of treatment, 
and that if the (iualifi(‘d surorons lie allowed to practise the 
operation, they would intiudVre in the sidiore of action oF the lay 
lithotomists, cannot be considennl satisfactory. For the question 
still remains the optMi oin*, why should Hippocrates proscribe this 
o]X‘ration from the domains of scicmtific snro*eiy, sim])ly because 
a few laymen ha))p(‘n(‘d to jiractise it. 

11i(‘ r(‘al (‘xplanation is that in llip])ocrates^ time success 
in the ojuu’ation was very dillhmlt to achi(*v(‘, consecpiently he 
interdicted th(‘ ojieration much in the same way as abdominal 
operations w(‘r(‘ (‘onsidcn’t^l sacred ]Hd*or(‘ the (hays of antiseptic 
sur»j;’erv. It is curious to tind that Susruta calls this o])eration 
the worst of all sur^*i(*al ojierations, for lie says’ ; experi- 

encinl and able surj^eons fail to attain siuM^ess by ojieration for the 
stone. So tin* suro-ical tr(‘atment is the worst of all treatment 
here. But if you do not operate, the ])ati(mt will die; and it is 
doubtful wh(‘th(‘r he will live aftew thi‘ o]H‘ration ; so ^ive him 
till' chaiu'c of Operation in Clod’s name.^' 1 do not know whether 
this ])assa^*e of Susruta has any (*ausal relation to the remarks of 
Ilip])ocrates, lud there is no (loid)t that the former serves as a 
blotter commentary on th(‘ latter, than anythin;;- hitherto 
su^;;estiMl. 

Adams- sa\ . that ^ liis operation was ])raotised by a class of men, 

v» 

5i^s?wct: ^ u 

Jiiq; I 

II • 

Riisnita Rnriiliila. IV. vii. 

* Com 1)1 out ary on Panins /Epinota. Vol. IT. P. 
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separate from the surj^eoiis, in all eoimtrics in ancient times, and 
points ont that the ancient operation of lithotomy is still practised 
with ^reat success by tlie native doctors of Iliiuliisthan. No 
eonclusion is, however, to l>c drawn from the modern practices 
ill India, as we lind separate classes of men not only for stone, but 
also for bone-sett i 11 cataract, etc. iVnd whatever may be the 
pracdh^e in modern times, we find that during vSusruta’s time, the 
operation was not the privile^v oF the laymen. 

S.vKAiM'XKii v-.mi:kua PlJOIli;. 

This instrument is also described to have its end lient like the 
hood of a snake. It is four aiiji^uli long* and is recommended 
to be used for the purpose of extracting a tooth From its socket.^ 

Tooth elevator or instrument for levering teeth is mentioned 
byGalen.- It is oF tlie same size as the bone lever which, 
according to Paul,” is seven or eight anguli long. 

This instrument reseni]>les in shape and action the tooth 
elevator oF the modern surgeons, 

AHDiiACAxnuA-nrKii v 6 ala. IIai.k-moon Piumi*:. 

Tlu* first half of this variety of sala is curved like a half-moon, 
to whi(^h is attached the second half as a rounded handle.'^ 
Siisruta advises us to use it for the purpose of applying actual 

' 

Astunj'a Unlrvu Samhita. I. xxv. 

- (ijilon. xviii. 

Panins VI. cvi. 

II 

ICrdaya Sainliita I. xxv. 
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cautery to the ^roiii in hubouecele, to prevent the hernia from- 
entering into the scrotum. ' 

A creseent-sha[)e(l cautery was also used by the (Ireek and 
Roman surgeons. So PauH savs that in cases of slouirhinir of 
the prepuce w(‘ must cut it off and use lunated cauteries to stop 
hicmorrhage and prevent tlic s))reading of tlie wound. Again 
h(} mentions a cautery sliaped like the Oreek letter T, in 
(li(^ radical cure of hernia. 


Bonk ukveh. 


lustrumeiits for levering fractured bones into their proper 
positions are mentioned several times by Susruta. Tn the treat- 
ment ol Iracture ol the nasal bones, a salaka is recommended to 
b(‘ us(‘d as a bone le\'er ior raising and depressing the fractured 
ends. * Sometime a niusala or pestle is advised to be used. ^ 
It is a thick wooden pestle the end of which is ])laited with iron. 
It IS still used tu strike upon paddy to seperate the husk from 
the nee. Sii.sruta ineiitlons its use to reduee disloeatioiis of the 
joints of the shoulder and neck.*’ 


' 5fT m: 




‘ I’auliis VI. Ivii. 

•’ IhUl VI. Ixn. 


Susruta Samhita, 


IV. xix. 


Susruta Samhita, IV. iii. 

tratarr qkw ^ i! 

» s=™ - tbid. 

^ ^ snq^ii 

’si'tiTOre ^ 1^. I, 


Ibid. 
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The pestle was also used by Hippoci-ates^ to mluec dislocation 
of the shoulder joint. He says : ^Those who accomplish the 
reduction forcibly bending it round a pestle, operate in a manner 
which is natural. But the pestle should be wra])ped in a soft 
shawl (for thus it will be less slippery), and it should be forced 
between the ribs and the head of the humerus. And if tlie pestle 
be sliort, the patient sliould be seated upon somethin^’, so that liis 
arm (;an with didiculty pass above the pestle. But for the most 
part the pestle should be lon^*er, so that the i)atient when 
standing may be almost sus])ended upon the ])ieceof wood. And 
then the arm and forearm should be stretched along the ])estle, 
whilst some person secures the opposite side of the body by 
throwing' his arms round the neck, near the (‘lavicle^^ 

The bone lever used by the (1 reeks is thus describ(‘d by Paul 
'Ht is an instrument of steel about seven or eii>’ht fin^ers^ 
breadth in length, of moderate thickness that it may not bend 
during the operation, with its extremity sharp, broad and 
somewhat curved.^’ 

DiREC’TOK. 

Susruta'^ mentions the use of esaiu or metallic probes not only 
to ascertain the course of the hstulous track but also to raise the 
bridge of skin covering the sinuses, so that the surgeon may 
operate on it as a guide. Cakradatta * also uses a probe to 

^ The Genuine Works of Hippocrates. Adams’ Trans, p. 372. 

* Paulus /Egineta, Vi. cvi. 

Sii.srnta Samhitii, TV. viii. 

^ ^nftirr 

Cakradalta, Nadivrana Cikitsa* 
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Ic*arn IIkj diivctioii of the wound before opc^ration. It is also 
mentioned in the Yo<i;-aratniikara. ^ 

In till* treatment of iistuhe^ Celsns‘‘^ also says : director 

hein<4* insert(‘d into them down to their termination^ the skin ouj>*lit 
to he incised.’^ It is not immtioned that the esarn or probe was 
;^n*oov(‘d, ])iit then* is no <loubt of its use like a o-rooved director, 
so (?ominon nowadays, diseovtTv of siudi a director, alont** 

with sev(‘ra] (tther surreal instriinu^nis, which are preserved in 
tin* .Mnsei* de (liiKjuantenaire, Ibaissels, proves that it was known 
to the Romans. 


rUKTUKAI. ProBH. 

A variety ol salaka is deseiih(‘(I by Jiiusruta to have 
its end rounded like the stalk of a nialati llower (Echites 

earyophyllata, Rox.) It is to be us(‘d for chunino- the urethral 
canal. 

(/araka' mentions a ju’ohe for examining;- the direction of the 
uivdiral canal and its iiatliolnoical condilioii, hcfoiv introduuiiiff 
the tube of till' urethral or bladder clysters into it. 

Vo^rai-atiiiikam, n. 340. 

" Vc' ai.^, VI 1, iv. 

(Jrnro-Jloniiu- Siiri.ii.al IiistniiufiUs. p. 73. 

iSusriita Sainliita, I. vii. 

Carakii Samliita, Vlll. i*. 
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Class VI. The Upayantra or Accessory 

Instruments. 

• 

The sixth class of the liluiit instruments comprises the upa- 
yantra or accessory instruments. By sur«^ical instruments, the 
Hindus consider not only the instruments ])rop(‘r, but also 
any mechanical aid by which the object of the suro*ic*til treatment 
is attained. Thus even nu'dicinal agents are considered under this 
head for they helj) the inflammatory swellings to subside, or 
suppurate, or burst open as by various external apjdications. The 
accessory instruments ar(‘ : 

1 . H\.T.rr OR Thhead. 

As an examjde of thread beino- usimI as an instrument of 
surgery, we know that tlu' thread smi'anul with cansti(‘s are 
recjommeiided by Susruta' — ksara sutra or caustic thread — 
for the operation of fistula-in-ano. For further informations 
on the sub jc(*t see “ K :anT or sharp pndx's ” under the 
f^astra. 

Thread as a material of ])halavarti or t(‘nt is mentioned by 
t^arnji^adhara.- If after a vaii^inal or intra-uterine douche, the 
injection does not flow ouf, he advises us to introdu(*e a strono* 
tent made of thread, dijiped in oleaj>^inous medicines of the 

Susruta. Snihhita, TV, xvii. 

C.'iknidattn, Na(j7vrfinn Cikihsii. 

Sarnjrarlhnrn Sani^rabn, TTT. vii 
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i5o(lhana (Purifier)' group. Cakrailatta* us6S caustic threads 
in the tii'atmciit of )>iles by ligature. 

Vknika oil Twine. 

'I'h(‘ usi‘ of twine a-s a ligature to be applied alxive the part 
bitten by a snake to aiTOst the circulation of blood towards the 
heart is mentioned by Snsruta."^ Caraka® also advises us to tie 
ligatures alwve and Ix'low the bitten part, then to squeeze opt 
the ]K)isnn towards the wound, whence it is to be drawn out 
thro\igh ineisions made by a knitV. 

Patta on Bandaoes. 

For the proper application of bandages, Snsruta mentions 
the following materials to be necessary : ’ ri:., cloth manufactured 

' Hiftd « fl^ hw'.hh; i 

wmn If? w’Uf’i n 

Cakradatta, Arsaro^a Cikitaa. 

“ HI r[ ngilffilffl i 

Susriita (Samliita, V. v. 

" fsnq g Pui f ftisu ? Puf-i fwi ws 1 1 

Caraka Saiiiliita, VI. xxv. 

®'n 

q^iPt i 

^ I ^fi^f | 3TOTf, I 

ff gwHi^st wffej ihniAirt i ^ ^ ^ 

gfiiF^iet Hffh ^ ufttf Pifwnq i 


Snsruta Snmhitn, I. xviii. 
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from the fibres of ])l{i]ils, flax, eottou, wool, Iflankets, silk, leather, 
ChiiK'se cloth, inner barks of trees, bark of bottle g'ourd (Ciicur- 
bita lai>:onaria), tendrils of 1 willing’ plants, cane or pieces of split 
bandioo, ro])e, fruits as those of T3omba>L Malabaricum, blades 
of knives, and plat(‘s of metals as ^old, or lead, or iron. These 
articles should be used with due consideration as re^-ards the 
nature of the disease, the time of their us(‘ and the purpose in 
hand. He des(*ribes fourteen varieties of bandages as follows: — 

1 . Kosa : — a hollow cylinder or sheath to be applied to the 
joints of the thumb and fingers. 'Phis form of bandage k 
to b(* a.p])lic'd ov(‘r tln^ stumps after amputation of the 
limbs. 

:3. Daina (/.e. tail of a cjuadruped ?) : — it is a large bandage 
to l)e tied round a part for the relief of pain or cramps. 

?3. Svastiea or a circular cross-bandage: — it is to be applied 
round the joints, th(‘ spa(*e between the tendons of the great and 
sc'cond toes, the inter mammary region, the glabella (space 
between the eyebrows), the plantar surfaces of the feet, the 
palmer surfaces of the Ininds, and the ears. It is also the form 
of bandage recommended in dislocations of Ihe shoulder joint. 

t. Anuvidlita oi' an encircling bandage : — it is to be applied to 
the limbs. This form of bandage is re(‘ommended to be applied 
to the limbs in eases of oblicjue, dec*]), and large cuts inflicted 
by a knife. .V U*ather bandage applied in the form of gophana 
would also serve tin' purpose. The encircling bandage is also 
advised in eases of fracture of the ribs. 

o. Protoli : — a broad bandagi^ for the neck and penis. 

(). Maiidala or a circular bandage : — it is to be applied to 



]7S TliK (XSTnrMKXTS OF THE 

tl„. ,(.1111.1 partH ..f tlw 1.(.(ly Midi as the arms, sides, alidomcn, 
tlni»’ljs, ainl 

7. Sllrd-ikfi or a sii])|)(>rt(T a handnov (‘iiclosino- a s])lint 
and pasics of nn'dieanuMits t<* keep flu* pai*t>^ lirni. It is lo he 
jippli<*d <)V(‘i' tlie ends ol llu* tliundn lini^nis^ and penis. Suhiiilti 
directs ns (n use* this banda^v round llu* scrotum after 
tapping- IIh’ liydioc(‘le. 

S. VMinakn nr a d(ad)le-l)andai»‘e ; — a ])air of eivenlar 

l)anda‘.';es applieil to a noupk* ol uk'ers on a part. 

tn Kliatva or a Fonr-tailed bandage: — it is recommended for 
tin* banples, eliec'ks an<l lo\v<‘r jaw. 

10. dilna or a baniu'r bandage : — a l)andito(‘ for the inner 
anj^les of tin* tw 

11. N'ivandliana or a (Mi'eidar ebest-banda_o*e : — it is the 
bandao-e for the back, abdonu‘n and elu*st. 

I:!. \ itfiiia or a eanopy bandana* : — a 1aro;e bandao’c for the 

head. 

lo. (io])hanad (///. a slino- for thrownno' stones) : — 
a eoneav(‘ bandana* loi' llu* ehin, no^e, li])S, shoulders and ]u*lvis. 

' I 

^ II 

S^u.snita Samliitfi, TV. li. 

WefT II 


find, TV. if. 
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1 [. Pano^ini^i or a livc-tailcHl haiulaov^ : — it is iiitondod for 
th(‘ pjirts }i])ov(_‘ tlu‘ (‘lavic'le, as in till* disloc'ations of ilie lower 
jaw. Caraka- iiieiilions a baiulaov (-ailed ka-valika, to be tied 
tiijfbtly after settinii,’ a fraetnre or rediieiniv a disloeatioii. It is 
so-ealled from the mcHlic-inal jiaste wbieli is ajiplied to the 
alfet-ted jiarls, muleriusith the splints. 

DuniL^-lison mentions a banda”\' called Ae(‘i])itar to be applied 
over tlu' iiosi*. It is so i-alh'd Irom its lik(‘n(‘ss to the claws of 
a hawk. It resemblc's .the pam-aoLii ba,mlai>*i‘ oi* tin* Hindus. 

So the bandaiL»’(‘s ai'i* rei'ommended to vary at-eordin^* to 
the dilforent parts of the body ; and tlu* snr‘’^i*on, iisini;- Ins 
discretion; is to select the form of banda<>*(‘ suitabh^ to the j)art. 
The bandai»‘es are re(*om mended to be tirmly secured to their 
place by three strinL»’S; a])pli(Ml u]>wards, downwards and obli(piely. 
Tlu* knot is avoidiul ov('r tlu* si*a.t of ulc('r and ti(‘d on a side. 

Siisruta says : ‘M)a.nda<»‘(‘s ai’(* apphed with lhre(‘ dc'^i’ei.'s 
of tis;»’htness a(;(*ordini>‘ to the seat of the absci'ss : — 
1. A tii>'ht l>andai;*e causes uneasiness but not actual pain ; 

A loose bandaiL;*!* is loose and relaxed ; -b An even 
liandat^e is jiroperly a])})lied — iu*ithei‘ tiL»‘ht nor loose. 
The tij^’ht bandai>'e is to be aj)plic‘d to tlu* biittoi'-ks; sides of the 
ahdoineii; axilhi; ‘’•roiu; chest and lu.*a(l. The eyes and joints 

^ I 

SuM utu Siimhitii, I V. iii. 

11 

tI: ini? w’ II 

Caruka Sauihita, VI. 
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arc* loDsuly handn-od. Tho even banda-o is for tliu extremities, 
faee, eai's, n(‘ek, penis, serotum, baek, sides, and abdomen. 

Snsruta next deals witli the alterations in the mode ot‘ 
apj)lyin<4’ bandnj^es according* to tlu‘ rules laid (hmn. He 
also advis(‘s the siir^’i'on to be L**uid(*d ])y tlie dictates of liis 
common siaise. Hi* dirc'cts us to 2 D’a('tise bandai»Mni>* on the 
various laro*e and small limbs of a human figure made of 
eloth or clay." 

With re<‘‘ard to the mod(‘ oF api)lieation of banda<j;'es, 
llippoerat(‘s says:’’ ‘Mt should be dom* ijuiekly, without pain, with 

(‘ase and with ele.i»‘anei', it should fit well and neatly. 

The forms of it an^ th(‘ sim])h‘, tin* sli<»‘htly windinj^* (ealled 
aseia), the slojiin^* (sima), the monoeulus, the rhombus, and 
semi-rhombus”. 

The whole (‘hapt(‘i‘ of Susruta. is very iiiUnx^sting* and will 
repay ])erusal. If bodily translerred, it will adorn any modern 
text book on surj^ery. 

As it is very dilfuadt to eovtw a correct id(‘a of these bamhyi^es 
in words, I have i>Mven fi<>ui‘(‘s of tiunn from niodiM'ii works on 
surjj^ery, I rom which their construction and us(‘s will bo rcadilv 
muha’stood at a. <;-lanee. 

i. 

3TTr^ 5T ^^5^: Tf^r^ci; I 

fijr; I 3!H?crT5l^5T 

. Suei-nta Sariiliita, I. xvi/i. 

' pm I 

I kid, 1. ix. 

ihc It ('name Works of llippocnitcs, Vol. II, V. 477. Syd. Soc. Ed. 
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Ardomi'nvi. Hinder. 

CarakaJ inontioiis the uso ol* alMloniiiial biiuloi* for tlu‘ roooiitly 
(loliveml woman to provcait (lerani»rm(Mit of air by its expansion 
in her abdomen. 

Dr. Barnes says:- sudden expulsion of one-lenth of the 

body-wei^‘ht from tlie abdominal eavity is atbaidi‘d by a sudden 
removaJ of a, force hitherto ])ressim;’ u])on the V(‘ssels and or^*ans 
of the chest, abrlomen, and pelvis. This entails in some cases 
a tendency to vacuum.- Ilcann* disturbaiua' of the (drculation. 
Now the binder, by su])j)()rtinL»' the abdominal walls, restores the 
e([uilibrium of jm'ssure. 1du‘ })ressure exerti‘d u]) on the uterus 
works as a. j^'entle continuous stimulus to ('ontraetion. The 
woman is conscious of the support and is o-i-isiteful for it. 

The (i^'ure, so pr(‘cious, and rii^'htly so, to women, is 

better ])res(‘rved .... So applied, th(‘ binder l)ecom(‘s one of 
the most etli(dent a^AOits in anlls(‘pti(* n)idwif(M*y ; it keej)s tlui 
walls of the uterus and va^ana in contact, thus preventing* the 
collection of thuds or clots, and shutting out air”. 

The us(* of cloth for other surgi('al purposes is also 
mentioned : — 

Bjei.d noseiTM.. 

The cloth is to be useil for tlu* manufaetiu’e of ti'iits for the 
doctors to live in. The wouiuhnl in war are to be tr(‘ated in 
such tents. The tent of the surg«?on-genjral should be ('lose to 
that of the king in the battle-held. ’ 

I — 

* Canika Samliit;!, IV. viii. 

“ Obstctirc Rlodiciiit* and Surgery, VV)I. 11, p. 87. 
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Sniiill ti'uls iuv also iTwmiinondod for ai)plyin<? vapour bath 
lo paticiils. 

1)|{ KSSIXdS. 

DolliMVula’ nit'iilions ilu‘ us(‘ of niodicatod o-iiizes to bo usod 
IIS spoiler l)v lh(' loinah's and says; ‘'In disclmro>es from the 
xu^'inn, ol cltjtli soakod in d(*c*ucti()n ol barks of Vata (ficus 

HtMinalcnsis) and Lodha (Symplocos racemosa) and dried, sliould 
bo put inside the (‘anal.” 

In t]i(‘ Moliava^*jj;‘a- \vi> lind tlu* ns(‘ of it(‘h-(‘loth : — 
“I allow, 0 Hhikkhus, to whomsoever has the itch, or boils, or a 
disehad’n'(‘, or scabs, tlie us(* ol an iteli-eloth”. 

“Accord in to the ‘dOth Pakittiya siudi (dotli must not be 
more than four spans in len<;*ih and two in breadth/’ 

1 can not help (piotini»‘ from Aloha, vai>’o*a,'* another discourse 
(if Ihiddha as it shows (.*l(‘arly (lie suroaeal treatment of boils in 
aiu'ient times: — 

Now at that tinu' a etudain Pdiikkhu had boils. 

‘*1 allow, () Jhiikkhus, the use of the lancet 

Decoctions of astrinj;-(‘nt hcrlis were rcipiired. 

“I allow, 0 Jhiikkhus, decoctions of astrino’cnt luu'bs^’. 

S(‘samum salve was recpiiivd. 

Siiisnitii San’iliila, f. xxxiv. 

^mq?‘ qi m\m n 

Caruka Saruliita, VI. xxx. 

- Maliavau-oa. VJII. 17, 2. 

Mljul. VI. 14, 4A' 5. 
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allow, 0 Bliikkliiis, tlio nso of sosanium salv(‘^’. 

5. Compivssos wore recjuiml. 

“I allow, (.) Bliikkhus, the uso ()f eonii)n‘sses/^ 

It was neo(‘ssary to tio up the soro with cloth. 

allow, 0 Bliikkhus, tho iis(‘ of baiula^'os for tieiiio* up 
wounds^'. 

The sore itched. 

allow you, 0 Bhikklius, the spriidclinj^ of a sore witJi 
nnostard-powdei‘^\ 

The sore becani(‘ moist. 

allow you, Bhikk'hiis, to fiunio'ate ( (he sor(‘).^^ 

Proud (lesh formed on tlu^ wound. 

allow you, 0 Hhikkhus, to cut olT ( ])roud llesh ) with a 

kincet^b 

The wound would not close u]). 

'T allow, 0 Hhikkhus, the us(‘ of oil for wounds’^ 

The oil ran over. 

They told this thino* to th(‘ Blessed Out*. 

allow, 0 Hhikkhus, the use of line rao's, and of all kinds 
of ways of treat iu!L»' wounds^b 

If the object of fumi<»*atini»* the sore was to st(‘i*ilizc it, as it 
certainly was, W(* may take this dialo.i»*ue as tlu‘ best sketch of 
the scientific treatment of 'l)oils, — rcnunnberiuo* that it 
rejwesents the knowledo*e of suro-ery more th:in .'ioOO yanirs a^’O. 

©akrapani advises us to tie the ends of the hairs of a 
patieijt, by a piece of (*loth,‘ before ])erformi no* phl(‘botomy on 
the vessels of the head and neck. 

C akruda tta , Siro b y a ( 1 ]i a d 1 1 i k a rn . 
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I. \ ou TjE \TH Ell. 

TlifMisi* of I.'mIImm* ill MiK-iiMit nuMlic-al praetu'C in India was 

iiiMnirnld. 

Leal M<*r l)aiidai>‘(‘. 

Sli-:ij)s Oi- hrlts nf l(‘Ml]a‘r wtM-c us(‘da.s liandaovs. Siisnita^ 
ns to F.pply l!i<‘ l<‘:dhni‘ in ('asos when* 

Tnniv Ili:in hnlf tiir ihinkinss ol* the nppnr or l<)W(‘r extremities 
;iiv dll h\' soni<‘ sharp inst riniKMils in a, slant inL>* direction. 
'riuMi llic pai-l< of Ihc wound shoid,! )k‘ well adjusted^ the })one 
and tile soft parts k(‘pt in apjiosition, and tin* wound (dosed by 
snlnri's and wril <‘ov(‘r(Mj hv dn'ssinii^s, oviu* wdiieh the lea,tlu*r 
ha.ndai;’e is to hi* a])p!u‘d in llu* forin ol a. o'ophana. or slino*. 

Leal her handau'e in the forni of jL^'Ojdiana is nH‘ntioiu*d by 
Snsrnta- to he applied over the anus to pr(*v(*nt ro(*urr(*ne(‘ of ])ro- 
eidenliii of (he reeliini. 'rin* prolapsed howd should be wa*!! Iiathed 
with ohee and roinented ; and tln'ii r(‘(lu(*(*d by ;L‘‘(‘ntle pressure, 
dhere should Iv a. hole in the bandao'i* just, in Front of the anus to 
allow' flat iis to jiass out. \ rnda" allu(h*s to it. Similarly the 
inodi'rn suriLi'eons n<e a pad supported by a bandao-e as an a.id in 


Scf fool . Ill i «> 1 . I*. i7s. 

Susnitu SMiuliilfl, ly. XX. 

f?:— ii 

VnulmriFidlinYM or Si{llilinyo|L’’n, Cti, Ii7. 
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preventing descent of the gut. It is mentioned also in the 
Cakradatta* and the Yogaratniikara.^ 

Drdhavala mentions the use of a piece of untanned leather 
to be applied over a layer of ointment during the day, while 
during the night the leaf of Eranda (Ricinus communis) is 
directed to be used.^ 

Leather ligatures. 

In the treatment of snake-bite, a ligature is advised to be 
used above the seat of injury to stop tlie circulation of 
poisoned blood. This ligature is advised to be made of leather, 
or braided fibres of trees, or soft cord of jute, etc.'* 

Yantra-sataka. Lithotomy Strap or Binding Apparatus. 

This is the name of the leather shackle, which is recommended 
to be used during the operation for stone in the bladder. The 
patient should flex his kruios and elbows ; and the parts are to be 

II 

Cakradatta, Ksudraroga Cikitaa. 

Yogaratnakara, P. 343. 

* Jf^ra n 

fra: krai' i 

ii «8 1 

Caraka Samkita, VI. xxyiii. 

II 

• Snsrata Sainhita, V. t 


1^4 
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tied tofrether by this instrument.* Similarly, it is to be used 
(luriiio* th(‘ operation for piles; but then, according to Su§ruta,* 
th(‘ nerfk and tliiglis are to be tied by the instrument which is 
to b(^ lield firmly by the assistants. VaghhaU*** uses cloth 
inst(*jid of leather. 

Ynntra-sataka is also to be used during the operation of 
|)blebotornv. Susruta says'* : “If venesection is required to 
be done, the patient is to be seated on a stool, an aratni high (from 
the elbow to the end of th(^ little finger), facing towards the sun. 
The thighs are to be flexed, the two elbows to be placed over 
the knees, and the hands (the fingers being clenched into fists) 
to be fix(Ml on the two sides of the neck. The two ends of the 
shac^kle which pass over the fists, are held up at his back by the 
l(‘ft hand <d* an assistant, who with his right hand steadily (neither 
forcibly nor loosely) pn^sses above the part selected, to make the 
veins proiiiiiKnit, and at the same time mbs on the back to 


SuRruta Samhita, IV. vii. 


Ibid, IV. vi. 




Astanga Hrdaya Sarnhita, IV. viii. 




nm Iqt w=nfn!iiii??(iT r«cr«n^mj 

^ ?i335gij 





Suiruta Samhiti, III. Tiii. 
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stimulate bleeding, the patient being then told to inflate his 
mouth with air forcibly. This is the method of binding for 
puncturing the veins of the head except those (veins) which 
have their mouths turned inside the body^\ Vagbhata describes 
a similar procedure in bleeding from the vessels of the neck^ 

The Greeks also used ligatures to tic up the arms and legs 
of a patient in the lithotomy position. Paul- says : ^Tn ()})erat- 
ing, the woman should be placed on a seat in a supine posture, 
having her legs drawn up to the bell}", and her thighs 
seperated from one another. Let the arms likewise be brought 
down to her legs and secured by proper ligatures about the 
neck”. 

In modern times, similarly, we use lithotomy straps or 
crutch, after placing the patient in the lithotomy jiosition during 
the operation of lithotomy and excision of ])iles. 

Pas A. 

This is a different slmckle to be used for binding insane 
persons.^ 

A§tauga Hrdayji Sarhhita, 1. xxvii. 

* Paul. VI. Ixxiii. 

* II 

^ to: TOilrok tiTi^ i 
jpdftsiT ’(T «pinfipn I 

Sutiruta Saifihita, VI. IxxH. 
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Abdominal Binder. 

The use of cloth binder has been described before ^ 
Leather binder is to be used after the operation of paracen- 
tesis abdominis to apply pressure over the abdomen. After 
draining the fluid of ascites, the abdomen of the patient should 
be well wrapped with blankets, or silk cloth, or leather binder, for 
then the abdomen would not be flatulently distended by air.^ 


Leather bags. 

The use of leather in the formation of bags of the vasti- 
yantra has been described before^. 

i^lRO-VASTi. Leather bag for the head. 

For application of oil on the head, Susruta^ directs us to use 
a goat's bladder filled with medicated oil, just in the same way 
as ice bags are used nowadays. 

Sariigadhara/’ describes another variety of §iro-vasti : ^^It is 


> Soo V. 181. 


W- n 


Susruta Samhita, TV. xiv. 

* Soo P. 129.30. 

Ibid, VI. xviii. 

fWqfiri^4ivi*. ii 

qift HTZnqff qr II 

fiirftgmdhara BaAgraba, HI. xi. 
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made of leather, has a length of twelve anguli and has two orifices 
or mouths. The leather bag is to be well tied round the head, the 
junction of the circumference of the bag and the skin should 
be well pasted with masa (Phaseoliis Rox) glue. Then the 
cavity thus formed is to be filled with hot oily medicine. 
This is to be retained until the headache is relieved.” Cakra- 
datta^ also mentions it. The bag is described to be sixteen 
anguli high in the Yogaratnakara^. Vagbhata® advises us to 
use leather of a cow or buffalo, and it is said to have been twelve 
anguli broad. ' . 

Leather band. 

In phlebotomy, a band is advised to be applied above the 
spot where the vein is to be punctured. This band is 
recommended to be made of cloth, or jute, or leather, or barks of 

II 

Cakradatta, Siro-roga Cikitsa. 

Yof^aratnakara, P. 402. 

I! 

*51^ TO \ 
ii 

mmfk m ^ ^ i 

Aftaftga Hydaya Sarfihita, I. xxii. 
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trees, or tendrils of twining plants^ ; and it should not be applied 
either too tight or too loose. As for example, in phlebotomy 
in the foot, the yanLra-sataka or ligature should be applied 
below the knee-joint, while the band is to be tied round, at a 
distance of four angnli above tliepart selected for the operation. ^ 
Vagbhata’ says : ‘'In phlebotomy, a band is to be tied 
round the upper extremity, four aiiguli above the spot 
selected for opening the vein which is to be made prominent by 
pressing it uj)wards with the closed fist.^^ Cakradatta^ also 
quotes it. Vagbhata/’ recommends us to use a cloth band to be 
tied round llie leg, four ahguli above the spot selected for opening 
the vein in llie leg. 

This band corresponds to the band of Antyllus used 
by the Greeks. Antyllus aj>plies a ligature of two fingers^ 


A^tanga Hpdaya Samhita, 1. xxvi. 

TO‘ II 

Susruta iSamhita, III. viii. 

* ?9ITqfTOT4 


Ibid. 


^ TOTFhTT frSq II 

* PnSwfilTt f%?T fqT I 

ii 

^ ^ , . A^tafiga Hfdaya Samhiti, I. xxvii. 

Cnkradaita, Slra-rvadliadhikara. 

>IT? II 

w fror froSrarHgi*^ 

A^tiftga Hf&yi Sai&hiti, I. ntvii. 
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breadth round the arm in bleeding at the elbow, while to 
bleed at the ankle, the band is to be applied at the knee. 

It is mentioned as fillet in the pseudo- Hippocratic treatise 
on Ulcers;* and Oribasius^ gives an interesting disserta- 
tion on the subject, principally condensed from the works 
of Herodotus, Antyllus and Galen. Paul® also ties a narrow 
band round some muscular part of the arm before abstracting 
blood from the inner part of the elbow. “ Wherefore we must 
tie a narrow band around some muscular part of the arm, and 
having by friction of the hands upon one another produced the 
necessary fulness of the vein, we divide it transversely, but only ' 
along its breadth.^’ 

Leather bottles, jars, masaka, etc. 

Leather was used in the manufacture of bottles and jars. 
Leather masaka for honey. Soma juice, and dadhi (curdled milk), 
is mentioned in the Rgveda^ and also in the Laws of Manu where 

* Ulcers, iii. 328. 

® Med. Collect., vii, Phlebotomy. 

^ Paulus .dSginota. Adam’s Trans. Bk. VI. Sec. XL. 

It 

Rgreds, 6 M. 48 S. 4 A. 8 Ch. 18 t. • 

iw: II 

Ibid, 8 M. 6 S. 6 A. 8 Ch. 19 t. 

#8 llfW ^ ISSI I 
Pt aft II 

Ibid, 1 M. 28 S. I A.-2 Ch. 9 t. 
^ft aft imt iSif aftft: i 


Ibid, 9 M. 86 S. 7 A. 2 Oh. 2ft t. 
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it is called drti^ Leather masaka or inflated skins were in use as 
swimming bladders, and we have a representation of "figures 
with garlands in their hands, swimming and disporting them- 
selves, supported on masaks or inflated skins/^* In the 
%veda, Agastya in his spell to neutralise poison, says:® 
I deposit the poison in the solar orb, like a leather bottle 
in the house of a vendor of spirits/^ ^ Dr. Mitra points out 
tliat "other smrtis ordain that oleaginous articles preserved 
in leather bottles do not become impure by the contact of the 
impure cowhide ; and in the present day, jars of that material 
are in extensive use in Bengal and the North-West Provinces 
for the storage of oil and ghee. In the latter place, leather 
bags are universally used for raising water from wells, and 

^ PT ii 

Rfjvoda, 9 M. 70 S. 7 A. 2 Ch. 7 ▼. 

f froftqt ft H 

Ibid, 4 M. 45 S. 3 A. 7 Ch. 1 ▼. 

See Wilson’s Rgvoda, 11. 28. 

WfS\ tl 

Manu Saihhita, II. 99. 

But when one imonpr all his organs fails, by that single failure his 
knowledge of God passes away, as water flows through one hole in a leathern 
bottle.” 

Ibid, Jones’ Translation. 

• PI. xxxi. tig. 1. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worslup, P. 127: 

• ^5 ft^Bl iZf I 

Rgvoda, 1 M, 191 3. 2 A. 6 Ch. 10 ▼! 


Ibid. Wilion’aTranilaiion. 
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according to the law books of ^arikha and Likhita/ that 
water is declared pure wliich is kept in old leather bottles^^^. To 
this may be contrasted the prevailing Hindu notion that 
water is (h‘filed if touched by a Brahmana in his shoes. Though 
the leather is not allowed to be a material of dress of the 
Hindus, except his shoes which are considered as unclean, leather 
belts formed one of the eight sacred utensils necessary for a 
sramana oF the Buddhist order ; and in the Manu Saihhita^ 
we find the students . of theology advised to wear for 
their mantles, the hid(‘s of black antelopes, of common deer, 
or of goats/^ ^ 


0. Antakvalkala. the iNxNek barks of trees. 

Barks of trees are recommended to be used as splints for 
the support of fractured bones. In fractures of bones of the foot, 
leg and thigh, Susruta directs us to use splints made of barks of 
trees ^ to surround the limbs. In the treatment of a simple 
Fracture, Bhava Misra advises us to use cold water first, then mud 
is to be a[)plied, and lastly the fractured bones should be secured 

Sankha and Likhita. 

* Dr. 11. C. Mitra’s Judo- Aryans, vol. II. 

® sTSRTftw; I 

II 

Manu Sarahita, II. 41. 

* Ibid. Sir Wm. Jones’ Translation. II. 41. 

' ^[fqTOT? 
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Susruta Sarahita, IV. iii. 
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by s[)lints and bandages. ^ In the Yogaratnakara^, we are 
advised to treat fra(;tiiivs, by lowering the raised end and elevating 
the depiTssod (‘nd of the bone, and then by using splints and 
bandagt^s to keep them in position. Bhav^a Misra^ describes 
it similarly aftca* Snsruta. Susruta directs us to use 
l)arksof Vata (Ficus Indica. Rox.) and })amboo strips as splints 
to support the ne(*k after reducing its dislocation by holding 
at the ti‘mp<»ro-maxillary arti(udations on the sides and the 
occipital protul)erane(‘ on the back, and raising him up in the 
air. lie should lie down with his h(‘ad raised for seven days^. In 
modern times, tlie Sayn'^’s suspension apparatus and jury mast 
serve the same purpose. 

The barks of Mjulhiika ( Bassia latifolia ), A^vattha ( Ficus 
religiosus), Kukubha ( Terrninalia arjuna), l^olasa ( Butca fix)n- 
dosa, Rox.), Udumbara ( Ficus glomenita, Rox. ) bamboo, sala 
( Shorea robusta ), Vata ( Ficus Indiea. Rox.) are mentioned as 

ininf^cw II 

Hhava Prakc-isn, TT. iii. Bha^naclhikara. 

Y()^^‘^r•fltnakara, P. 345. 

Snsruta Samhita, IV. iii. 

Bhava Prakasa, II. iii. Bhaf^nadhikara. 

^ 5T I 

^tTT5T 31P?^?5T II 


SuOTuta Samhita, IV. iii. 
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supplying the materials of splints*. Bhava Misra- adds Kadamba 
( Anthoeephalus cadainba), Hijjala ( IWringtonia aeutangula ), 
Sarjja ( Piiius longifolia ) to the list. Such splints arc called 
kusa^ and Vagbhata'* says that tlie splints should be ))road, thin, 
pliant and clean. 

Dr. Jacobi, of Dublin, says that he has seen an excellent 
splint made from the ^4Vesh bark of a tree, taken, off while the 
saj) is rising"^ “It fits axlmirably’’, says lie, “ just like paste-board 
soaked in watcri’'*. Dr. C. C. Jewet'' recommends for the 
same purpose the bark of leriodendron, or tulip tree. 

The Crutches. 

The crutches were used to help the (U’ippled. In the Vaja- 
seiiiya Samhita of the White Yayurveda, there is a passage 
describing the different kinds of human victims, appropriated 
to particular gods and godesses. The passage occurs also in 
the Taittiiiya Brahmana with slight differences. There we 

^31^' ^ ii 

Suyrutn* Sarhliita, IV. iii. 

Bhava PrakaHii, Tl. iii. Bliagnadhikara. 

: firffrew 1^1: i 

fSTTf^: 11 

As^iijj:a llrduya Samhita, V I. xxvii. 

* Hamilton’s Fractures and Dislocations. 5th Ed. P. 50-51, 

® The 20th Mass. toIs. 
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lind the two (deities) who preside over the o’ains above or 
below one^s expectation (utkida and viknla), a cripple, who 
can not move even with the liel]) of a crutch’' is leconi mended 
to be sacriliced. And a<»*ain ''to the divinity of land, a 
cripple who mov(‘s about on a crutch.”* 

The us(‘ ol* the souinl limb as a splint of support for the 
fractured bone of the op])osite sidi* was wc'll known. Wooden 
splints resembling in shape the in jured mtnuber are also recom- 
mended. Susnita says“ that if the hand 1 h‘ fractured, it is to be 
tied with the opposite hand, but in tract urc's ot both th(‘ hands, 
Uayadassa'* re(‘ommends a woodtm hand to be used as a s})]int 
for both. Aft(M* union of the fractui’ed bones, the hands should 
be made to hold l)alls of (^ow-dun^ mud and stones. 

6. Lata ok. ckkkpf.ks ( tknduils of ). 

The tendrils of (‘n‘e]»(‘rs as materials of lioature are mentioned 

'I n it t ii'Tyu Bralim aiyi . 

QiioU'd ill MiliJi's Imlu-Aryaiis. vol. II. \\ SI- So. 

“ ^ (ira sat i 

fw' cm: i 

m simaf mtn i^gm, w n 

Susrnta Samliita, 1V^ iii.' 

¥1# ^ 

I 


(Quoted in Dalhina’s Commentary, lY. iii. 
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])V Susriita. ITo r(H‘r)inim‘nils^ i<' up a l)it hy a 

suala*^ af4 liopoless wiu'u he does iiol nspoud to (he application of 
stimuli; such ns- cold water, tendrils oT ereep<ers, etc*. Vai»‘bhata- 
advises us to intvoduee the stalk of the lotus, with a. thread tied 
to it, inside tin' tliroat to (‘xti-a -t a,ny roreii;*u body stuck tliere. 
When the soft stalk is toiiclu'd b\ lh(‘ s:dya, it sliould be 
extracted by the suddim A\ith<ira\va1 of the stalk and tiu’ead. 

7. VAsri> \ oi; cEo'i :i. 

Clotlr^ as a. material of ]);inda,i;‘!‘s, tents, o*aeiz(‘, cdc. has been 
described before h 

S. .Vsi’II L!,\SM \. S roNE oil rElUlCE. 

It is a pi(‘ee of stone —loti ;* and round. It is a,dvdsed to be 
used for mo viiu;* arrows ii\(‘d in the bone '. (Jaraka'* advises ns 
to strike two j)i('('es ot sto.ie ai;‘e„n'is( esudi other to n'suscitate a 

^ I 

^ ’W %’^i qKr4%tT II 

Siisnan Saihliitii, V. iii. 

cin: 3|'.?4 fc(d 

AslMiiira llv«l:iya, Siiifiliitu, 1. xxviii. 

Va.e-hliuh’irtliu KaumudI, 1. xxv. 

* Sue P. iTd-sa. 

JEid. 

Curuka Samliitri, IV. viii. 
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still-t)0m (‘hild. In bloodin^^ from tho veins of the neck, 
Va«‘l)hatii’ advises the ]»atieut to hold firmly two pieces of stones 
in their hands. 

A j)iooc of stone* is lo ))e used hy a j)crson, for holding it 
with his hand, after r(‘eovery from fractures of the carpal 
and m(‘tatarsal hon(‘S“. 

Tn ancient, time's, in India, the* kings useel to decorate them- 
selvTs with antide)taiT g<*ms, as a safeguard against poisons.*' 
Even now tlie* snake* eliarme'rs apply a hlack stone on their 
hoelies whei\‘ thew are we)nnelod by tlu‘ ve*nome)us reptile. This 
stone is po|)u!.irly known as the* vi a-pathara or poison-stone, and 
is suppe)se'd i > have* the ])rope*rty of extracting poison from 
the body. 

9. ^IriHiAKA. TIaaimior. 

Susruta directs us to use a hammer or a ])iece of stone to 
strike an arrow (irmly (ixe*el in the be>no, until loosened, when 
it can bo ee)nveniently (*xtraet('d by means of a pair of forceps'^. 
It should be ]K)inte*el emt that the tubular Instrument — salya 

^ ^ I 

Astaiif^a Tfrclaya Samliita, I. xxvii. 

* So(' foot -leott*. 2. r. 11)0. 

-* c 

KainandakTya, NItisarca, Ch. vii. v. TO. 
m W II 

SusrLita SamhiLa, 1. xxvii. 
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nir^hatanl — described before ^ , served tlie same purpose. Vagbhata 
also uses a hammer^ to shake an ari’ow fixed in tlie b'one^ and 
directs us to extract it with the hands or by the various kinds 
of forceps'*. 

The Greeks used some iron instrument to sliakc such an 
arrow from the place where it was lod^-ed. The hammer was 
also used by the Greeks and Homans but in a different capa- 
city. Paul mentions its use in (a*anial surgery to strike the 
lenticular and g'un^e^ Paul and Celsus describe a method of 
extracting foreij^u bodies from ear by laying- the patient 
on a board and striking* the under side with a mallet.''^ ^ 
Va^bhata describes this method for draininj>^ out water from the 
ear.^ 

10. Panipadatala. Tnv] palm op hand and sole op foot. 
11. Ancji li or Pincers. 

The surgeoiPs hand is (considered by Susruta to be the 
principal instrument as the us(‘ of all other instruments depends 

^ S('(j r. 111. 

Aatmi^a Tlrdaya Samhitii, J. xxviii. 

ii 

Ibid. 

* Panlus ^gineta VIL x(’.. 

® Milne, Graceo-Roman Surgical Instruments, p. 125. 

Astaiiga Hfdaya Samliita, I. xxviii. 



^00 THK Sl'n(irC.\T< I\STRr'AIi:XTS of ttte ihxdus. 

upon in. \M n^uin h(‘ in.-niiioiis Wxo Imnd und foot as acoossory 
to, or siibsl it nt-.'s Cnr, fli'‘ iii^t riinu’nn. ljf)!in-moro- sa ys : Of 

all instriiiiK'Mts For inakin.'^- a coinph*!!* oxaiuinaiion oF a <:^iin-shot 
wound I'l-' woll tor (‘xplonu'’* lor io’‘fMi^'u bodu's wbicdi may be 
lodi^vd in it, Ilia lin^**!- oF l;i ' llio most aj)propriate^ 

wlKmovcr a wound i^ 1 mp;v (‘uosnnt b) admit oF its insertion. 
There are manv iiisoinees oF -lie n>e oF band and Foot in the 
treaJiiKmt oF >iii‘;‘ie!i di-M- *- bu' 1 shill point out a few of 
tluun. 

1. 15olh Siisruia *' and nakr.elatta ' say that ^b'F a swelline^ 
1 m‘ hard but slightly ['ainfid, tb-n it should lu* well fomented^ 
press(‘d and rnblx'd In e (>iero of bamboo, or palm oF the hand; 
or thumb to eanse its snb^idimee. Hltava Misra .also (piotes this 
vers(‘ Snsrnbi '■ and \ :ie;b!i:ita ' na'ofnmend a, similar 
tn'atnnMit FoiMuilaip'd idands. 

' S.- Unn 1’. no. 

LoiiTMioi'c, [’''itfii';. l'•■77. i*. ni'o. 

' ?u ttV, 7t^: I 

Siisruta Snniliiln, TV. i. 

’■ ^ ^^-ir^rTcT: i 

Ca'o'iul ittn, Vranas'oUia Cikitsa. 

lUiilva Frakasn, IF. iii. 

II 

Snsrnra Sarhhita, IV. xviii, 

^ f^ft^TrT^ TF^; ^ir: 1 

Ast.aiara Hnla^a Sauiliita, VI. xxx. 
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2. Susruta says* that ^Vhen a morsel of food sticks in the 
throat, a blow should be fearlessly struck with the fist on the 
shoulder of the patient without his knowledi^e^\ Vagbhata^ 
also describes it. 

It is however curious to find that exactly the same procedure 
was adopted by Alsaharavius. Adams in his commentary** on 
Paul says that 'Svhen a morsel of food sticks to the 
(esophagus, Alsaharavius directs that the person should be 
struck on the back, which will facilitate the descent of it^^ 

3. In the reduction of dislocation of the lower jaw, Caraka 
used his fingers to do it exactly in the same way as recommended 
by the modern surgeons. He directs us bj depress the lower 
jaw by the thumbs and at the same time to raise the chin by the 
index fingers'*. The verses are cpioted by Cakradatta.^ The 
description of the method, quoted from any modern text book, 
would be a good commentary on the above passage of Caraka. 
Erichsen says^ : ^^The reduction is best effected, by the surgeon, 

Slisrntsv Sivmhita, I. xxvii. 

Hrdaya Saihhita, I. xxviii. 

® Adam’s Commentary on P.anlus VT. xxxii. 

* «nTn*t% ^ i 

^ R*l\*l3d I 

* 5^^ II 

Caraka Samhita, VI. xxviii. 

“ Cakradatta, Vatabyadhi Cikitsa. 

" Surgery, Vol. TI, p. B.'iS. 

26 
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standing,- before the imtieiit, placing his thumbs, well 
protected by napkins, or a few turns of a narrow bandage, on 
the molar t(H*tli on eacih side, and then depressing the angles of 
the jaw tbreibly, at the same time that he raises the chin by 
means of liis lingers spread out and placed underneath it” 

I-, ('araka says^ : After pairing her nails and covering 
the tip of her ind(‘x finger with cotton, the nurse is to clean the 
palate, lii)s and throat of the new-born chikh". 

Witli this ])assage we may compare what Barnes says 
on the iKunt*^. ‘^Th(‘ attendant liaving then placed the child 
close to the mother, so as to avoid any strain on the cord, should 
cleanse its mouth from any fluids, such as blood and mucus, 
it may hav(‘ partially swallowed during its passage through the 
vagina. This should be done at once, as such fluids drawn into 
the lung vescieles may give rise to inflammation of the lungs, 
or even se])ticiemia/^ 

5. Susruta'^ recognises ^^six modes of diagonosing diseases, 
namely by the live senses i.r, by hearing, smell, taste, sight and 
touch, and by (piestions. Symptoms descernible by the sense of 
touch an* coolness or heat, smoothess or roughness, softness or 
hardness, and other tangible qualities of the skin in fever, dropsy. 


I 


Caraka Samhita, IV. vlii. 

Obstetric Medicine and Surgery, Vol. II, p. 105. . < 


Susruta Samhita. I. x. 
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and other diseases/^ And we know how important it is to 
educate the tactile sense in the diagonosis of diseases. 

6. The foot is recommended to fix a jiart of the human body 
whence any foreign body may be removed easil}' by the hands. ^ 
Susruta says‘^: If a foreign body cannot be easily extracted, as 
when it is impacted in the hollow or the substance of a bone, the 
})art should be pressed by the feet, and it should by drawn out liy 
the instrument.” Vagbhata also gives a similar description*^. 
Caraka describes a method of removal of the placenta if not spon- 
taneously seperated. One of the female attendants should pi*ess 
upon the navel of the peurpera forcibly with her right hand, - 
while with the left hand })laeed u])on her back, she should shake 
her. Then, the heel is to be placed on the jiatient’s buttock 
while the two sides of the gluteal regions are also to be ))i*essed 
and shaken^. 


12. JllIVA OR TONGUE. 

The organ of taste as a means of diagonosis is noted by 

Vagbhatartlia Kaumudi, i. xxv. 

® TOW I 

' Susruta Saihhita, 1. xxvii. 

ii 

• Astaiiga Hrdaya Sarhliita, I. xxviii. 

fMI'SJ I TO^T^'H- 

Caraka SaAliita, V. 
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Susruta^ ''Symptoms discernible by the sense of taste are 
the various tastes noticeable in morbid secretions of urine and 
other diseases''. Cakrapani "explains that 'inference' is 
necessary, because the sense of taste can not be exercised by the 
physician on the i)aticnt directly;"- he must do it through some 
intermedial(‘ ajj^ents su(*h as ants, whose attraction to sugar is 
well-known and so the iHCsence of sugar in urinary diseases can 
be inferred." 

M Danta or tooth. 

Ivory as a material of surgical instruments has been 
describi‘d bofore'^ Susruta* advises us to use the ash of ivory 
with stibium as a stimulant to the growth of hair on a scar. It is 
also recommended by Vagbhata'*. 

1 1. Nakha or nails. 

Susruta advises the surgeon to use his nails'’ for the operation 
of cutting, piercing and extrai^tion, if these can be possibly helped 
by his nails. 

Ill modern times, nails often help the surgeons in sepai*ating 

Astaiifra Ilpclaya Samhita, T. x. 

• lla'rnli>’s ComiiicntMry on tlio Susruta Samhita, I. x. ( Bibliotheca 
liidicH). 

* See })a;'e 07. 

‘ ?i iT TM\^\ 

Susruta Samhita, IV. i. 

Astangra Hrdaya Samhita, VI. xxiv. 


Susruta Samhita, I. viii. 
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layers of tissues during operation as in the operation for the 
radical cure of hydrocele. We often extract thorns, impacted in 
our body, with our nails. 

15. Mukha or mouth. 

The use of mouth as a suction apparatus was well known to 
the ancients. Susruta advises us to use ara or panimantha 
(awl) to perforate bone in diseases of the medullary canal, 
caused by obstructed and deranged air. He next introduces 
one end of a tube, open at both ends, into the canal through 
the pei-foration in the bone, while through the other end the 
surgeon sucks out air by his mouths The use of mouth 
for sucking out air through the srnga or horn has been described 
before Caraka says^"^ that the poison of a snake-bite may 
be sucked out by the surgeon’s mouth, filled with flour or 
ash. Even in modern times, it is common amongst Indians to 
suck out blood, in accidental cuts by knives, by the mouth. 
The practice of the suckers in Europe has been noted before^. 

16. VaLA OR HAIR. 

Horse-hair is to be used for applying ligatures round the piles®. 
It is also a material of suture for the skin. Horse-hair is also 
described to have been used for raising pterygium. Paul® also 
used horse-hair to raise a pterygium. 

iTUft ^ II 

• Susruta Saihhita, IV. iv. 

See P. 148-49. 

Caraka Samhita, VI. xxv. 

* See P. 149-50. 

Vagbhatartha Kaumudi, 1. xxv. 


• Paulus .^gineta, VI. xviii. 
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SuSnita* says: “Bundles of hairs or tents are to be used 
in tlie treatment of wounds in the skull, formed by the 
extraction of an arrow from the brain. These would.jirevent the 
hernial protrusion (jf the eerebi-al subtanees from passing out 
through the wound. The hairs are to be removed one by one, 
as the wound heals up gradually.” \'agbhat.a“ also approves this 
treatment. 

A bundle of hairs tl(‘(l to a long thread is mentioned by 
Su.sruta to have betui used for the extraction of iish-bones 
from tile throat The patient is dire(;ted to swallow the 
ball ol* hairs with some liipiid. Next emetics are to be adminis- 
ti'red to fX(*ite vomiting. During this aet^ the foreign body gets 
entangl'd in the meshes of the ball, which b(‘ing then suddenly 
pulled out by the thread outside, extracts the fish-bone satisfac- 
torily. Vagbhata ^ also describes it similarly. For this purpose 

ISusruta Sariiliita, IV. ii. 

I 

A'- ^ t ^ H •q =1 31 1 •l^ II 

Astaiiga Hrdaya Saihhita, VI. xxvi. 

im\ ce(Tf%q?j i 

Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii.^ 

* 1 

Astanga Mpdaya Samhita, 1. xxviii. 
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a tooth brush formed by chewing the end of a narrow branch of 
a tree is also recommended ^ A common domestuj remedy 
is to make the patients swallow large morsels of boiled rice, 
plantain, etc. 

PauP mentions a similar contrivance, and says : ^^Some are 
of opinion that the patient ought to be made to swallow 
large morsels, such as stalk of lettuces or ])iccos of bread ; 
but others direct us to bind a thread about a small piece 
of clean soft sponge and give it to the patient to swallow, and 
then taking hold of the thread to draw it up, and to do this 
frequently in order that the thorn may get fixed in the sponge 
and be brought up”. Por this purpose Aetius used the 
epilation forceps. Paul calls it acanthobolus or the fish-bone 
forceps. 

The modern surgeons use a jirobang for the same object. 
“ Small sharp bodies, such as bristles, fish-bones, or pins, 
are generally found sticking between the pillars of the fauces 
and the tonsils.” Such bodies should not be pushed on, but 
an endeavour should be made to catch them with the horse- 
hair probang.” This being pushed gently, unexpanded, 
beyond the point where the pin or bone is stuck, is expanded by 
pulling up the handle and then witlidrawn with a slight 
rotatory motion.”^ 

• Caraka^ mentions the practice amongst the recently delivered 

• 

Susnita Sanihita, I. xxvii. 

® Paulus -/Egineta, VI. xxxi. 

^ Swain’s Surgical Emergencies^ 3r(l ed., Pp. 32-33. . 

^ I 

Caraka Samhita, IV. xviii. 
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women to push a braid of her hair into her throat, to help the ex- 
pulsion of the placenta. So in the Yogaratnakara ^ , her throat is 
advised to be rubbed by a finger surrounded by hairs. This 
practice is still prevalent among the women of Bengal to a 
certain extent. 

Suture Material. 

Horse-hair was the material used by the Hindus for sutures. 
Besides it, they used^ sutures of fine thread, or the fibres of the 
bark of A^mantaka (Cjcsalpina digynia), or threads made of hemp 
or flax, or of the fil)res of which bow-strings were made, or of 
the fibres of the Milrvva ( Sansevieria zeylanica ) or Guduei 
( Tins])ora cordifolia). Besides these, the Hindu surgeons 
used the mouth parts of the ants as clasps to close incisions 
on the intestines. Susruta'^ describes the use of living black 
ants to close the incisions on the walls of the intestines, during 
the operation for intestinal obstruction, after removing the 
scyballi, stones, etc. He advises us to remove the bodies of 
the ants, leaving their heads fixed on the margins of the incision, 

Yogaratnakara, P. 437. 

mm II 

I 

Susnita Sariihita, I. xxy. 

I 

mm ^ ^ ^ II 

Autauga Hrdaya Samhita, I. xxix. 

Siisruta Sariihita, IV. xiv. 
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in the act of biting. Then the intestines should be replaced 
with the ants^ heads sticking to them. Caraka^ also describes 
the use of ants for obliteration of small perforations in the 
intestines^ but he takes away the ants before replacing the gut 
into the abdominal cavity. If by any accident, the abdominal 
muscles be incised and the intestines come out of a gaping wound, 
Susruta recommends us to allow black ants to bite the exposed 
coils of intestines before replacing them into the abdomen 2 . This 
is . a curious practice of ancient surgery of the Hindus. The 
Greeks and Arabs never mentioned it. Amongst some Indian 
tribes, it is customary to allow both edges of a wound to be seized 
by the sharp head-nippers of certain ants, whose bodies are then 
rapidly cut off ; one ant after another being used, the wound is 
closcd.^^'^ 

Susruta describes four sorts of sutures, viz\ 

1. Vein taka or winding. 

2. Gophanika or like a sling. 

3. Tiinna sevani or continued sutures. 

4. Rjugranthi or interrupted sutures. 

cm: 11 

Caraka Samhita, VI. xviii. 

* ’nmgi i 

ii’grai fg«(' OTsUftra i • 
swat >w: *1^: n 

Sa6mta Samhita, IV. ii, 

® Neaburger’s History of Medicine. Playfair’s Translation, Vol. 1., P, U 

27 
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These are advised to be so applied as tliey may suit the different 
parts of the body ^ The needles must not be introduced either 
too far from, or too close to the edges of the wound. In the 
former case, tin; lips of the wound shall be inharhed and so cause 
pain, while in the latter, the sutures will give way''. 

The use of horse-hair as a material for suturing wounds 
was unknown to the (ireeks and Romans. They used sutures 
of llax and woollen thr(‘ads for wounds. Paul says : ^^Afterwards 
we unite the se])orated parts with a needle containing a woollen 
thread, l)eing satislied with two sutures.'’’*^ Celsus'^ advises us 
to use sutures of soft thread; and the apolinose of Hippocrates^ 
is direet(‘d to be made of crude ilax. 

17 . Asvakataka. the rincj of a ir()KSE\s BiunLE. 

Su^ruta says that when the arrow is firmly fixed in the bone 
and if it can not be extracted by forcible pulling by hands or 
instniincnts, it slundd be tied to the ring of a horse's bridle. 
TIkmi the animal is to be whipped, when by the sudden movement 
of the horse, tlu^ weapon w^ould be jerked out of the w ouruF’. 

IS. JSvKJlA OR BRANCH OF A TREE. 

Another method is to tie such an arrow by means of a rope 

' I 

^Iq q^J^^Tirqilq qi II 

SuSruta Samhita, I. xxv* 

® Fa ulus ^E^nnota, VI. xii. A(lam’.s Translations. 

Colsufl, V. xxvi. 

^ Hippocrates, iii. i:C'. 

qr q^iqqq qiwi I 

Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 
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to the branch of a tree, lowered by pressure ^ When the pressure 
is released^ the branch suddenly goes high up^ and thereby 
it pulls the weapon out of the wound 2. Dallana, however, 
mentions another view that a bridle-ring and a branch of a tree 
are both required for the extraction of foreign bodies^. Hoernle 
remarks : ^^The branch apparently is put througli the ring to 
afford a stronger pulP^^. Vagbhata^' also mentions these contri- 
vances. 

19 . Sthivana or spittle. 

Dallana^’ umhu’stands by it — tlirowing out expectoration 
and saliva by the mouth. By this means any foreign ])ody 
lodged in the oral (aivity, such as in the gums, fauces, may easily 
be got rid of. 

Snsruta Hamhita, I. xxvii. 

’ f^fW'TT »!rei?Tr iwwwrt 

Vaf^bliatartlia Kaumudi, I. xxv. 

to; wn siftcfrar TOiinf s^»nwt 

^ 11 

Nivandlia Samgraha, I. xxvii. 

* The Susriita Samhita. Bibliotheca Tndica. P. 48. foot note 109. 

* cT^P^aicQ I 

ii 

gwTO ^TOisrn i 

5W1II 

Astanga Hrdaya Samhita, I. xxviii. 

‘ ij'^Tf^f’Twsig I 

Nivandha Samgraha, T. rii. 
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20. Provahana or fluxing the Fatient. 

This comprises the acts of emesis, purgatiou and laerymal 
secretion. Thus tlie foreign bodies lodged in the alimentary 
canal or eyes may be got rid of by causing discharges from the 
bowels, the stomach, or the eyes*. 

21. Harsa or objects exciting happiness. 

Persons suffering from vrana or wound are directed to have 
their minds in a state of cheerfulness by the sight of objects 
exciting happiness'-^. A cheerful man is a better subject fora 
surgical operation than a morose and gloomy one. Vagbhata® 
adds fear as an accessory instrument. Joy and fear cause a 
sudden change in the temper of a man and so may be of 
some help in curing diseases'*. Susruta regards, sorrow as a 
fialya or foreign body which is to be removed by joy.® 

22. Ayaskanta or load-stone. 

Magnet was known to the ancient Hindus® and they used it 

* ^ ^if^: 

Susi'uta Samhita, I. xxvil 

* * * * 

^ Susruta Samhita, I. xix. 

* bee foot-note 1, P, 98. 

* wj iren ffii i 

Vagbhatartha KaumudI, I. xxy. 

Susruta Samhita, I. xxvii. 

Viiisesika Dnmnani, Cli. V. Ahnika }5, 
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to extract minute forei^^n bodies such as iron ])articles from the 
eyes and teeth. *Sasriita' also mentions its use for extracting an 
arrow from the wounds if it be without barbs. 

In modern timcs^ a maj^net is still used for removinj^ a 
particle of iron from the eye. '^Indeed, cases have occurred in 
which the application of an inch bar-magTiet connected with 
four Grovers cells to the outside of the cornea has caused 
the foreign body to retrace its course and emerge throuj^h 
the wound” A fragment of iron lying in the vitreous has 
been removed by the SnelPs electro-magnet introduced through 
the scleral wound behind the ciliary region. ^The following' 
plan of ascertaining whether a portion of needle be reall)? im- 
pacted has been suggested by Marshall, and successfully carried 
into practice by Littlewood of Leeds. A powerFul magnet is to 
be held upon the part for a cpiarter of an hour, so as to magnetise 
the fragment; a firmly hung polarised needle should then be 
suspended over it, when, if any iron i s present, deflection will 
ensue.” ^ 


23 . Ksara. Caustics or potential cautery. 

Caustics were highly extolled by the ancient surgeons 
as the external applications arc better tolerated by the weak and. 

^ * * * * * ^ * 

Sankara Misra, Upaskiira. 

Susruta Samhita, 1. xxvii. 

* Carter’s Ophthalmic Surgery, 2nd ed., P. 369. 

* Erichsen’s Surgery, Vol, f, P. 343, 
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timid j)<T‘.soiis who aro afraid of tlu* suri]^0OH s knife ^ though 
Susnitn-' distinctly states: ^'Tlie foliovvinj,^ persons should not 
be trcal(‘d witli oaiisties: weak people, cliildren^ old and timid 
p(‘()|)](‘, (‘te.'' Tliey (‘ven oMve them preference to the knife for 
they ari;‘ii(i that snro'i(*a.l diseases are radically cured by the appli- 
cation of the caustics, without any possibility of recurrence. 
Susruta says'^ : ^^Of all cutting’ instruments and their substitutes, 
caustics (or veovt able alkalis) an‘ the most important, because 
by niea is of them de(*p and sujjcrficial incisions and scarifications 
may b<' mad(‘, dcrano'cmKoits of the thnn? humours may be 
rectified and sonu' diseases can be treated with sjiecial 
advantj 

hor tlu‘ pi’(‘paration and usi^s of caustics, see the Susi’uta 
Saiiihita, T. xi. 

hor 1h(‘ apphVation of j)otcntial cauteries, three classes of ins- 
trumenis an' recoin mc'nded.*'’ 

I. Darvvi — it is to be made of wood and should resemble a 
s])oon ill apjiearance. 

Astaiij^a TTrdaya Samhita, T. xxix. 

Siiwruta Samliita, T. xi. 

Susruta Samhita, I. xi. , 

• Iliid. Hocrnlo’f Trana. Bibliottiica Indica. 

’ ,^(1% I 

Susruta Samhita, lY. vi, 
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2. ^alaka or rods^ — plain probes are mentioned for apj)lieation 
of caustic lotions to ])arts of the body. But |^en('rally tlie ends 
of the probes are shaped like spoon. To this class bel()iij[:^s the 
tliree spoon-like probes of Susruta and the three nail-shaped 
probes of Vagbhata, described before ^ 

3. Kiireca^ — it is a brush-like instrument. 

The application of caustics has its advantage's and 
disadvantao'es ; and tliese are to be considered in their relations 
to the pre-anuisthetic periods of suro'ciy. Patients are still less 
terrified by their application than by suri^ical incisions. '^Piie real 
value of caustics is thus summed up by Velp(‘au.- ^^Nevertheless 
caustics ])()ssess some advantai>*es which can not be denied them. 
As they do not j^ive the idea of an operation, they shake less 
the minds of the patients, they are accept'd with more 
calmness and with infinitely less effort, than the action of the knife. 
Mortifying the tissues step by st(‘]), they give rise to no 
(iffusion of blood, and affect less dt'cply the economy ban the 
operation, pi’opc'rly so called. Women ti’eatod in thi{> way do 
not require to remain in bed or to consider thems'lves as 
patients. The dressings re{(uire little care, aii’d do not demand 
absolutely the intervention of the surgeon. The wound cleans 
itself very rapidly in general, and once cleaned, it j»roc(?eds 
speedily towards cicatrisation. Without exempting wholly 
erysipelas, phlebites or purulent infection as some Mirgeons 
havL> asserted, there is notwithstanding, some reason for 
supp(jising that they expose the j)atient somewhat less fo these 
troublesome complications than the operation^\ 


' Sec P. 158.159. 

■ Velpeau. Cancer of the breast. Marsden’s truns. 
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25. Agni. Actual cautery. 

Susruia says^ : ^^With regard to surgical treatment, 
actual cautery is said to be sup(‘rior to caustics, in as much as 
diseases treated with the actual cautery do not re-appear, and 
because it can cure dis(‘ases which are incurable by medicines 
instruments, and caustics/^*^ This partiality for cauteries is one 
of the reasons of the gradual decadence of Hindu surgery and 
its total extinction in the ])resent time. To this belief of 
the Hindus may be comj)arcd the following aphorism of 
Hippocrates'^: — 

^‘'fhose diseases which medicine do not cure, the 
Iviiife (Mires ; tJiosc' which iron can not cure, fire cures ; and 
th().s(‘ which fir(‘ (*an not cun*, arc to be reckoned wholly 
^ncurabl(^^^ 


For the apiihVation of the actual cautery the following 
articles are considenxl necessary*^ : — 

1. Pi])j)ali or piper longum ^ 


2. (loaFs dung 
6. Teeth of a (*ow 
\ , Sara or saecharuin sara 
5. Probes or salaka ( see before*'’) 


I These are to be used for 
^diseases of the skin. 





* Ibid. TTocrnlo’s Trans. Hiblio. Ind. 


Susruta Samliita, I. xii. 


Tin' Works of Hippociatcs. Syd. Soc., vol. II., p. 774* 

Susruta Saiiihita, 1. xii* 

• S«e l\ 159-00. 
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0. Jamvavaustha^ 

7. Different kinds of iron 

8. Honey ^ 

9. Treacle 

10. Ghee 

11. Oil 

^^Botli Aetius and Oribasius represent goat^s dim^, pounded 
with vineo'ar, as being equally efficacious as the sinapism, and 
applying particularly to ischiatic diseases.^^-'^ Hippocrates says - 
that cauterisation may be performed with boxwood spindles 
dipped in boiling oil.'^ In Kordofan, are used El kamaia. 
primitive instruments used for cauterisation consisting of a piece, 
of cameFs or shcep^s dung dried and impaled on a long thorn/^® 

12. Cautery knife. — This is to be used in the treatment of 
prolapse of the omentum in cases of abdominal injuries. The 

A^taftga Ilrdaya Sanibita, I. xxx. 

Caraka Sainhita, VI. xiii. 

^ Adams* Commentary on Paul. vol. iii. bk. yii. sec. xix. 

Hippocrates, ii. 482* 

^ledical Practices in Kordonfan, Third Report. Wellcome Research 
laboratory, Khartoum, 

28 


I 


Used for diseases of the 
muscles. 


Used for diseases of the 
^ vessels, joints and 
1 ligaments. 


J 
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prola])sc(l part is to bo well and the cautery knife 

used to remove tlie pndapse below tlie ligature*. 

(’ant(‘ry kniie was also known to the Greeks and Komans. 
Galen-, sp(‘akin^ of eaneer, says that ^^soine use heated razor 
blades, at one(‘ euttinjj;- and biirninj^'\ Paul'^ also mentions 
a sword shaped eauteny in the radical cure of hydrocele. 

\l\. Plat(‘s of copper, l(‘ad or iron.—In the application of 
both kinds of ('aiiteries, plates of these metals are to be used to 
surround a tninour to j)r(n’(‘nt injury to the adjacent structures 
(Sm^rnta). ^ 

Hippocrates' in the tn'atinent of nasal polypus, says that 
'Svhen that occurs we must insert a tube and cauterise with three 
or Tour irons^’. C(‘lsns^‘ says that this tube may be a calamus 
or a tube of ])ottery. 

11. (^akradatta mentions a probe of gold for applying 
actual cautery to tbo bair follicles after the removal of the 
eycla«lie.s, to prevent a reeurrence of trichiasis.^ 

Albu(>asis similarly recommends burning the roots of hairs 

II 

Susruta Saraliita, lY. ii. 

* CiuloTi. xiv. 7*S(5. 

* Paul, vi. Ixii. 

ii 

Susruta Samhita, IV. xiii. 

* Hippocrates, ii. 24i. 

® (’olsiis, vii. X. 

’ See fout-Tint(* *> n UH 
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in trichiasis with a proho of ^old. Paul' applies a heated olivary 
probe or an aural pro])e for the same purpose. llaly Abbas 
and Rhazes also describe this operation. 

26 . Biiksaja or medicines. 

This moans such medicines as become necessary in the treat- 
ment of surgical diseases and do the work of suro-ical instruments 
to a certain extent. Susruta ^ives a list of medicines/^ 
requTjd in the treatment of various kinds of inflammations, and 
I quote a few paFsa;j^es from the Em^lish translation^ to illustrate 
the action of medicines in surgical pnietice. arm poultices 
made of the following drn^s promote su])])iiration, namely, 
oi mna {Croialaria juncea), MulaJea {Baphanns 8ativiis)y 
Bigru {Morlnga ])iergg<>8jwrm.i()y seasum and mustard seeds, flour 
of barley and wheat, kinva ( the druij^s used as a ferment in 
disUllint^’ spirits) and linseed. The following m(‘di(‘in('s are 
applied for oponino* abse.csses, namely, rkirurifra [Poinjumm 
gJabra)y agnika [Hemi carpus (i)mcar(liinn)y vhiirakif {Plntnhago 
Z(‘f/lanicn)y danti {Jl.dioprrtnnm kajjitnhu'aku {^Kcnvni 

odorum)y and the excroinont of the ])i{Lceon, vulture aiid heron. 
Caustic alkalies arc also very olTectu.d in opening* abscesses. 
Demulcent articles, siudi as, flour of barley, wheat or moaha (pulse 
of PhiiMioIm Jhn',) ])roniote dischar<>^^ from the interior of 
abscesses. * * * * Pastils for fumio-atin^ uh'crs should be made 
of ^‘um of {Il>8K'rUia Tint rtf ^arjar^m (resin of 

Shored rohu^hi), f^arafa long I/of In), and dcraddra [Ccdni8 

^ Paul viii. xiii. 


‘ Si*e SiiHiMita Sainhita, I. xxxvi, 

' Dr. r. (\ DnLl’s Translation, DiUliotlicoa Indioa. J\ 151-151-. 
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deodam); decoctions or cold infusions of astringent and unirritat- 
ing barks should be used as washes for promoting granulations 
in ulcer. Tents for promoting granulations shoTild be made of 
mna {Sarmtemna hrevistigma), amrita {Coccidus cordifolias), 
ahvagandhd {Withania somnifeTa)^ the plants included under the 
class of kdkolyddij and the buds of ( Ficus Bengalensis y\ 
In treating inflammation, the Ilindn surgeons used pastes 
to give relief to the i)ftin and tension ; warm poultices to promote 
suppuration; mi»dicinal applicM-tions and incisions by knife for 
op:^riing abscesses; demulcent articles to promote discharges; 
decoctions of drugs as corrective washes ; tents of drugs and 
lints for introducing them into the cavities of the abscesses; 
decoctions in oils and clarified butter to imj)rove the character 
of ulcers; pastils for fumigating sores; tents, pastes, powders 
and lotions for promoting granulations ; drugs to repress high 
granulations ; drainage to prevent infection, and bandages to 
give the part rest. This shows that the Hindus were not 
wholly ignorant of the antiseptic methods of treating wounds ; 
and busruta enjoins that a certain incense should be kept burning 
in the operation room. 

Of the additions to the list of Su^ruta by Vagbhata, we 
need consider the goat^s gut only. 

Goat^s gut. 

Tlie intestines of the floats, etc. are to be dried and prepared 
as materials of lijrature'. They should be used in ligaturing 
line vessels after incision by knife, evidently '.to check hiemor- 
rhage. 

' sS«»<» loot notp I, V. 223. 
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The use of goat^s gut in surgery is generally considered to 
have been unknown to the Greeks and Eomans, as it is not 
mentioned in their works. But Adams points out* ^%at the 
strings of ancient harp were made of the guts of a sheep/' and 
this he clearly proves from a passage in the Odyssey of Homer. 

Hippocrates^ used apolinose made of crude flax, which 
is also mentioned by Paul for the delegation of arteries. 
Rhases however describes the use of strings of harp'* as a 
material for suture in the operation called gastroraphe. 

Arrest op HiEMouRHAGE. 

It is generally believed and often stated in modern works on 
surgery that the ancients were unacquainted with the proper 
treatment of haemorrhage. SuSruta however enumerates four 
different ways of arresting haemorrhage after venesection; namely: 

1. Sandhana ; — Contraction of the wound by astringent 

decoctions of Chebulic Myrobolan and the root- 

barks of the panchavalkala trees (five barks). 

2. Skandana : — or thickening of the blood by the ap- 

plication of severe cold. 

3. Pachana : — or descicating or drying up the wound 

by ashes. 

4. Dahana : — or cauterising the veins to make them 

shrink**. 

‘ See Commentary on Paul, VI. Hi, yol. II, P. 345. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

* Hippocrates, iii. 132. 

* Rhases. Cont. xxviii. 

* !f^F« Pniw? i 
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If the blood does not thicken by the ai)plication of cold, 
astrinj^ents should bo applied; if these fail ashes should be used. 
]\y means of these three modes, the physician should endeavour 
to the })est of his abilities to stop the bleeding, but if success 
be not still obtained, cautery may be resorted to as the 
absolute elf ecti VO means ^ To stop bleeding from an artery, he 
advises us to apply astringents and pressure with the fingers. 
Vagbhata'*^ also dcscrilies these methods of arresting lue in orrhage> 
and advises us that if the ordinary means do not check the 
bleeding, the vessel must be again opened at a point in its course 
beyond the bleeding area, or actual cautery applied. Cakradatta 
also nijieats these directions'^. 

Vagbhata however mentions the sheep's gut amongst the 
accessory instruments. Ills commentator exi>lains its use for 

kw i 

Thtt: ii 

Su§rnta Sa fihita, I. xiv. 

II 

|( 

Ibid. 

Hft | 

wnrgicr’ Mh II 

“*1” II 

Astanga Hfdaj^a Sainhita, I. xxvii. 

See Cakradatta, Siraryadhadldkara. 
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ligaturing blood-vessels*. Susruta says that if in venesection, 
or in treating wounds, excessive bleeding occurs, it should be 
stopped by proper means 

Celsiis^ advises us to fill up the wound with dry pledgets, 
then to apply a sponge squeezed out of cold water and to 
press with the hand. If not successful, cut the vessel asunder 
between two ligatures, or apply cautery, or try the. method 
of revulsion. Galen'* applies pressure by finger on the wounded 
vessel, or twists it moderately. If the vessel be an artery, he 
gives the alternative of a ligature or cutting across. Paul*" men- 
tions all the methods to stop the bleeding, viz., pressure, styptics, - 
ligature, escharstics, and cauteries with fire. 

Albucasis** mentions four methods of stopping the discharge 
of blood from an artery : 

1. By cautery. 

i. By dividing the artery across. 

By using the ligature. 

k By styptics and bandage. 

Avicenna^, Rhascs^ and others also mention these methods 


Vagbhatartha KaumudT, I. xxv. 

11 

Susruta Sauihittt, IV. i. 

^ Celsus, V. 26. 

* Galen. Meth. Med. v. 

•'*Paulus w^lgineta, IV. lii, vol. II. P. 127. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

® Albucaaia. Chirrug. i. 58. 

’ Avicenna) Cantic. ii. 2., and Collig. vii. 23. 

® Khasea. Divis i. 39 ; Contiu. xxviii. 
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for arivstii)^r hicmorrhaj^e. Thus it becomes apparent tliat the 
use of lij^atiire for stopping* bleeding was well known to the 
ancient surgeons and the present methods of arresting bleeding 
are only the revival of the old practice. Adams' concludes : It 
appears^ therefore, that the use of the ligature for stopping 
hemorrhages was well understood by the ancients, and had 
never been lost sight of even in the darkest ages.^^ 


‘ Adum’fl Commentary on Paul, vol. II. p. 132. 
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THE ^ASTRA Oil THE SHARP INSTRUMENTS. 

1. The Mandaeagra or round headed knife. 

It is described as a round or circular headed cutting instni- 
ment, having a length of six aiiguli. Two sub- varieties are noted 
— one with a circular edge and the other shaped like a razor 
(Dallana).* Vagbhata‘^^ liowever, describes the blade to be 
shaped like the index linger when its nail points towards the 
palm of the hand. This would then resemble the decapitating 
hook of Ramsbotham. 

It is said to have been principally used for the operation of 
cutting through and scraping*’ ; so it is recommended to be used 


Nivandlia Saingraba, viii. 

^ II 

Astanga Hfdaya Saiiihita, I. xxvi. 

cT^ I ^ ^4rPlI, 

Vagbhatartlia Kaumudl, I. xxvi. 

Sarvafiga Sundari, I. xxvi. 

* CRT ^ I 

Su^ruta Samliita, I. viii. 


^9 
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in the operative treatment of enlarged tonsiU. It is also advised 
to be used for piercing the skull of a dead fintus in utero to 
help its easy extraction by other instniments. So any other 
presenting part causing dillieulty in the delivery of the dead 
ftetus, is 1o be cut with it. It is claimed that there is less 
likelihood of damaging the soft j^y-i’ts of the mother by this 
instrument tlian by tlie sharp pointed vrddhipatra.- 

We find that Susrula recommends a rnandalagra knife in oph- 
thalmic*. practice for scraping away the membninous expansion in 
the operation ol' pterygium and other o])hthalmic operations, 

Rusrutsi Sarfibila, IV. xxii. 

’ feraw'jw w# si^ni 5iT Mt fsjT'.'UMWWT'sa? srr^n 

»zftcilTr6 ajq^?r«rarsp;ft[ m 

WN. 

qrj' feqi wftfjfqmn ^ 

HOTJ ’ra?iftcn i 

ci'qi'H'w*)tci®q'yt II 

^qgcl JtW ^=n qfefi; I 

^pff qqi n 

*i«E?qrra m qrfi'sq it^w^fif^snsicn i 

iiw' f% <Tfli qi?W5l I 

[bid, IV. XV. 

’ rra cii^^ Piqqf ii 

qiqiif ^[»nt%fr: 1 

%«nlt qi gq; ii 

ijqtamqjn f«v' qn«R[«^?rS g cig i 
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such as for vascular net-work ami nodules on the eyeball . 
Cakradatta says^ that if the ptoryji^iiim extends to the black 
part of the eye, the membrane is to be raised by the point of a 
needle^ transfixed by a varlisa or hook, and leaving the pupil 
free, is to be excised, as Sivadasa^ explains, by the mandalag^ra. 
He also uses it to scrape away the root of any new growth in 
the eye'^ and to ])erform the operation of sci’atching in 
ophthal mic surgery . 

m: i 

II 

qr^^tqprt II 

Siisruta Samhitil, VI. xv, 

^ I 

Ibid. 

qff?rfq^^q«T fqmwfq q^^cf || 

Cakr.'uhttta, Notraroga Cikitsa. 

'3'^ i 

Tattva Caiidrika, Xotraroga Cikitsa. 

^ qy ftiqq^ 35^: II 

Cakradatta, Nctraroga Cikitia. 

Pl(c|§'W<4#<!lW’ir II 
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A small instrument with a broad blade and a rounded 
cutting tip is figured by Albucasis ^ in connection with 
ophthalmic work. This was the scalpel for the plastic operation 
on the eyelid as for trichiasis. Incisions were made by this 
knife on the eyelids in such a way as to enclose a leaf-shaped 
area which was then dissected off. The lips of the incisions 
were then united with three or four sutures 2. PauP, quoting 
Aetius'*^ describes the operation for pterygia : — Having 
separated the eyelids, and seized upon the pterygia with a hook- 
likc instiTiment, having a small curvature, we stretch it, and 
taking a needle having a horse-hair and a strong flaxen thread 
in its ear (eye ?), and a little bent at the extremity, we transfix 
it through the middle of the pterygium, and with the thread 
we bind the pterygium and raise it upwards, n hile with the 
hair we separate and saw as it were the part at the pupil away unto 
its extremity ; but the remainder of it at the great canthus we 
cut ofE from the base with the scaljiel used for the operation by 
suture, but leaving the natural flesh of the canthus, lost there 
be a running of the eye when it is taken away. Some stretching 
as aforesaid with a thread, dissect away the wliole pterygium 
with the instrument called pterygotomos, taking care not 
to touch the (nn-ner.^^ 

Cakradatta mentions the use of the mandalagra for scarifying 

gif: I 

Cakradatta, Netraroga Cikicsa. 

’ Miluo. Gnoco- Roman Siirgical Instruments, PI, ix. fig. 3. 

*■* Fauhis ^ginota, VI. viii. 

* Ibid, VI. xviii. 

* Aetius, 11. iii. 60. 
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the tongue for bleeding in the disease called jihvakantaka 
(prickly tongue) ^ . He also uses it in adhijihva or ranula and 
says : The tongue is to be raised, the ranula is to bo drawn up 
and fixed by a sharp hook, and then excised by the mandalagra. 
Afterwards a strong gargle is to be preseribed^\‘'* Palakapya*^ 
also describes it to have a length of nine anguli, the handle being 
six, and the blade three anguli long. The end is full-moon- 
shaped and it is directed to be used for scarification on the 
eyeball. 

It seems that mandalagra of different sizes and sliapes were 
used. For the instrument used for perforating the fcctal 
craniiun in uterus would scarcely be thought fit for a delicate 
operation on the eyeball. 

Soranus mentions a special instrument for perforating 
the foetal head. Phases directs us to open the head when the 
child^s cranium is large and cannot be brought down. Haly 

^ I 

Cakraclatta, Jihvaroga Cikitsa. 

Tattva Candrika, Ibid. 

’ll II 

Cakradatta, Mukharoga Cikitsa. 

• ’ll W sq' I 

Palakapya, III. i. 

Palakapya, HI. iii. 

* Soranus, 11, viii., P. 866. 

■ Rhasea, Cont. xxii. 
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Abbas ^ also advises us to open tlie head when it is preter- 
naturally larjL^e. Aetius- also gives a similar discription. 
Some autliors recommend the polypus-scalpel or the phlebotome 
in embryotomy. The embryo tome figured by Albucasis^ 
is a straight two-edged blade^ and we may conjecture that the 
maiidalagra used by the Hindus for ])crforating the foetal 
cranium was a similar instrument. 

2. Kakacatra or saav. 

It literally means, ^^an instrument having the blade in the 
form of a haiuV^, the fingers being represented by the teeth 
of the saw. Others explain, as Dallana** ])()ints out, the name 
from its iwsemblance to a (•arp(‘nter^s saw. It seems that 
saws (rf various sizes were used. Susruta mentions its length 
to be six anguli, Vagbhata^ describes it to be ten anguli 

‘ Haly Abbas, Prju't. ix. 57. 

» Aetius, XVT. 23. 

* Gru'co-Honinu Snrp;ieal lustrmnonta, PI. viii. fig. 7. 

cm^ I ^ ^ 

isrann 

Nivandha Samgraha, I. viii. 

'' 

ftwi; inir»j wi ii 

Astaiiga Hfdaya Samhita, J. xxvi. 
TOlfe ^eT TO “^TTO, 

Kipsidt I 

1 ^Nut, tot tot to 
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long and two aiiguli broad; while Blioja^ alludes to a saw, twelve 
aiiguli long. The edge of the instrument is described as rough 
and serrated ; and this is the only instrument that need not have 
a very sharp edge. 

The handle of the saw should be well formed and pegged. 
Its principal use is to saw a bone. Sometime it is recommended 
for the purpose of scraping. 

Saw is frecpieiitly mentioned by the Greek and Roman 
authors in the descriptions of operations on the bones. Celsus"® 
mentions it in describing the anipuiation ot* a gangrenous limb. 
With reference to fractures of the boiK^s of the head, Paul 
says^; ^^But the mode of operating with saws and the instru- 
ment called chmnicides or modioli (trepans ?) is condemned by 
the moderns as a bad . one. Evidently he means Hat cranial 
saws. Galen ^ also mentions the ^Mcnife-shaped saws.^^ 

In modern times the saw is still used for identical purposes 
in surgery. 

There is no mention of trephine in Hindu surgery though 

Jivaka (500 B.C.) is said to have practised cranial surgery with 

success®. Pandit A^allala describes^, in his Bhojapra})aiidha or 

cr?TT ^ 

^wr»T, ^??nR[5n emr- 

\ I 

Vagblmtartlia Kaumudi, 1. xxvi. 

‘ Soe^ foot-note 4, P. 230. 

• Celsiis, VII. xxxiii. 

» Paul, VI. xc. 

• Galen, XVIII. 33l. 

• Seo Mahavagga, VIII. 1.18. Hacred Books of the East. Vol. xvii. 

■ See foot-note 1, p. 60. 
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Annecdotcs of King Bboja, a surgical operation performed on the 
king. lie was suffering from a severe pain in the head. 
Medicines did him no good, and so to give relief, surgical 
interference was tliought necessary by two brother surgeons 
who happened to arrive in Dhar at that time. They are said 
to have administered a drug called sammohini to render him 
insensible. Tliey then trepanned the skull and removed the real 
cause of liis eomj)laint. They closed the opening, stitched the 
wound and applied a healing balm. They are then said to have 
administ(‘rcd to the king another drug called sanjibani to 
accelerate the return of consciousness. 

Trei)hinc was well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Hippocrates* mentions a trephine or a saw having a circular 
inoli(Hi, in the treatment of injuries to the head. Paul also 
mentions trephine, the use of which is, he says, condemned 
by the moderns. Sprenger-^ remarks, that Galen was averse 
to the use of the trepan, though he performed the operation on 
the head occasionally.”^ 

3. Vrddiiipatra. 

This sharp cutting instniment is called vrddhipatra from its 
resemblance to the leaf of a medicinal plant called vrddhi. Two 
varieties of this knife are described by Vagbhata'* — one is 

^ Hippocratcn, ITT, 871, 

" Hist, de la Med., 18. 

• Adam’s Commentary on Paul, VI, xc. Vol, ii., p. 436. 
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straight throughout and it is to bo used for opening pointod 
superficial aUscesses; and the other has the end bent or curved. 
Again amongst the second class of curved knives, some have 
their ends long and therefore called dirgha-vaktra or long- 
mouthed, and tliose arc to bo used for opening the deep seated 
abscesses, while otlicrs have their ends short and therefore called 
hrasva-vaktra or short-mouthed, and tlu'sc are to be used for 
superficial abscesses that would not point. Susruta describes them 
to be six anguli long. Dallana in his commentary' says: — 
Both the varieties, one with a curved, — and this is called a 
ksiira or razor, — and the other with a resected point, should be 
seven anguli long; tlie handles and the blades should measure 
five and a half and one and a half anguli respectively.^^ These 
are to bo used for cutting through a part, partially or completely, 
and also for punetin-ing it. 

I 
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One form of the vrddhipatra resembles in shape the razor 
used by the barbers, — not the English razor that has now become 
common in Bengal, but the country-made razors which are still 
used by the barbers in tlie North-West Provinces. 

Susruta recommends the use of razor, scissors and pinchers 
for shaving the parts before operation ; for '^the hairs^^, he says, 
"prevent the healing up of the wound rapidly^^^ He again uses 
vrddhipatra as a knife and observes : — "If bitten by spiders 
whose bites are amenable to treatment, the area of the wound 
should at once be excised out by the vrddhipatra, and then actual 
cautery ap[jlied by the red-hot jamvavaustha probe till the 
patient rcciucsls for its withdrawaP^^. 

Susruta uses the vrddhipatra knife for the removal of the scrotal 
tumour and says "The scrotal tumour is to be well fomented 
and bandaged. The patient should then be cheered up, and leaving 
the testicles intact, underneath the median raphe, the tumour should 
be excised by vrddhipatra knife. The fatty tisues being 

Susruta Saiiiliita, lY. i. 

Ibid, V. viii. 
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removed, powdered ferri sulphas and rock salt are to be dusted 
over the wound and proper bandages applied/* 

Vrddhipatra was also used by the ancient veterinary surgeons. 
Joyadatta Suri writes^ : “The knife known as vrddhipatra is 
shaped like a ksura or razor. It is three anguli long and should 
be used by the wise to incise a suppurated abscess’*. In Pala- 
kapya®, we find that “it is ten anguli long; the handle being 
six anguli and the blade four anguli long and three anguli 
broad. It is used for scission and excision”. He uses it also 
in opening a sinus after well ascertaining its course by means 
of a probe®. 

Hypodermic medication ; — The use of hypodermic syringe 
was not known to the Hindus. They were acquainted however 
with the hypodermic method of exhibition of drugs. Sarngadhara^ 

ABvavaklyaka, XIV. r. 22. 
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Palakapya, TIT. ir. 

Palakapya, ITT. i. 
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directs ns to scarify a ])art with a razor and then apply an 
olnlment of j^unja (Ahriis precatoriiis) in sciatica, scrofulous 
f^-lands of the neck, etc. For treating a person in the state of 
uncoiiscioiisiicss caused by Ihc dcranii^emcnt of all the humours, 
h(‘ directs us to scarify the anterior fontanclle witli a razor, then 
to apj)ly as much TiuMliciiu^ as can ho carried on the point of a 
nec<lle t<j thi‘ ])art and ruh it with tln;^’crs^. The medicine is to be 
prepared thus : — tak(‘a(‘ouit<‘ 1 pala, ({uicksilv^er 1 siina ; mi^, and 
put inside' t wo sorahas or eartlu'u basins snu'ured with powdered 
^lass and [)la(‘(‘d fa^K' to face*. Apply some external aj)plication 
over this and put it o!i tire for six hours. Then open the basins, 
take till' soot collected on tin* upper basin and deposit it in a 
^lass vc'ssel (jui(.*kly to ])revent exposure. (Baraka- also advises 
us to. a))ply a medicinal paste' on a cranial incision, shaped like 
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the foot of a crow, in case of snake-bite when he becomes 
unconscious but his life is not completely despaired of. 

4. Nakiia Sastra or nail parek. 

Siifiruta' mentions its lenj^ih to be ei^-ht annuli. Dallana^ 
says that its blade is two aht^uli lonj^ and one aii^uli broad. 
Vagbhata®, on the other hand, describes tlie leno’th to be nine 
arij^iiH. Arunadatta^ thinks it to be a doidde instrument, one 
end having a straight edge and the other an oblique one. Some 
explain'^ that two different kinds of nakha sastra — one with a 
straight and the other with an oblique edge — are directed to be 
used. 

. Caraka Ramhiti, VI. xxv. 

Susruta Samhita, T. viii. 

* >1^' cTHJ 
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Nivandha Saifigralia, I. viii. 
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They are principally recommended for cutting, puncturing 
and scarifying^ ; and also for the extraction of needles and minute 
foreign bodies from the soft parts. 

There is no mention of a many-bladed scarificator in the 
surgical books of the Hindus, but its office was performed by the 
nakha sastra, in wet cupping, by making parallel incisions close 
to one another. 

Pa)il“ alliidi‘s to an instrument compounded of three 
blades joinc'd in such a way that at one stroke, three scarifica- 
fions were niad(‘ ; but he prefers a single scalpel for the purpose. 

Piilakapya nuMitions an instniment called rampaka^, having 
the handle ten a,nguli and the blade three anguli long. It is to 
be used for paring the nails and cleaning the feet of the elephants. 

5. Mudhika. 

It is described to be a cutting instrument of the size of the 
last phalanx of the index finger"^ ; it is also called anguli-sastra or 
finger-knife. Viigbhatadescribes this instrument but not clearly, 
lie says that the mouth of the aijguli-.%stra looks as if coming 
out of a ring, and the blade is half an anguli wide. A ring, having 
the size sufficient to admit Hie terminal phalanx of the index 

^ mm I 

Susruta Sarhhita, T. viii. 

’ Tnulua vT^ginot.i, VI. xli, 
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jfin^er^ should be soldered to it. The base of the iustrumeiit has 
a thread tied to it^ 

It is recommended to be used for euttiiij^ tlirough neoplasms 
in the throat. In its uses, Va^bhata says that it resembles the 
mandala^^ra and vrdidhipatra ; and so was sometimes required 
for perforating- the skull of a dead foetus in the uterus of its 
mother''^. 

Dr. Simpson of St. Andrews (1714) is said to have invented 
an instrument, a ^h*ing scalj)er^ for opening the skull. It con- 
sists of a loop of steel, through which the linger is to he passed 
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and from which protrudes a sharp pointed blade about an inch 
lon<4*, l)y which tlie cranium was pierced ^ 

111 tlu* ps(‘udo-llii)]H)crat.ic treatise‘s a knife to fix on the 
tlmmb and dismember a f(i‘tns in uh*ro is mentioned. This 
knife is called by Turtulliaii^ tlie ^^rin^ knife"', whereby the limbs 
are iwlvisc'^l to be cut oil* in the womb. It is intersting to point 
out tliat mudrika also means a ring. 

Th(‘ veb‘riiiary surgeons still use a scalpel blade mounted on a 
ring'*, through which a foreling(‘r is ])asscd to dismember foals 
and calves in exa^dly the same way. 

b. UtPALA TATRA. 

This knife is descril)(*d to have the shape of a petal of the blue 
lotus, ^riic end is long, sharp and ])ointcd. The utpalapatra is 
dirgha-vaktra or long bhuh'd, while the aiddhadharais the hrasva- 
vakira or short blad(‘d knife^’. It is to be used for cutting 
through and ] uncturing the parts. 

^ E«I. Mod. Kssavft, vol. V, Tart 1, P. 445. 

* Hippocrates, T. 403. 

* Do Anima, 20. 

* (Irjoco-Romaii Suri^ieal Tn.strinnonts, PI. vii. fip. 1. 
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In the AsvavaiJyak:i, tlie utpalapatra and viihi])at]‘a knives are 
recommended to be used in puueturiui;* the veins in phlebotomy*. 
^^The suri4'eon who is praelieally ae(|iiaiutcd with the methods 
of puneturini^ the veins^ siioulu use tlic ut}>alapatra and vriliipatra 
knives for the purpose.^^ 

When used for puncturini»* the lar^'c veins tlie knife is recom- 
mended to be encircled with iliread at a short distance from the 
end to prevent unnecessary injury to the vessels by plung-ing the 
the knife deeply'^. 

Hippocrates similarly gaurds his phlebotome in the surgical 
treat mentoC empyema, by hazing it wound round with a rag, 
leaving the breadth nF the thumb nail at the poiiit/^^' 

Both the utj)alapatra and viiliimukha knives arc* thus described 
in the Asvavaidyaka*^: The ''vrlhiiiUikha knife should be six. aiiguli 
long and half an ai'iguli wide. Tin* utpalaj)atra should also be 
similarly made/^ 

The utpalapatra knife is i\ ;*,om mini (led to be used for incising 

Asvavaidyaka, XIV. v. 23. 

Ibid, XV. V. 35. 

• Hippocrates, II. 258 Kulm’s Ed. and 1; 88 Syd. Soe. Ed. 
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Asvavaidyaka, XIY, v. 21. 
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the abdominal parietis of the horse ; then a tube is to be pushed 
throng^h the wound in the operation of paracentesis abdominis^. 

The phlebotome used by the Greeks is nowhere described in 
their books ; but from considerations of all the various operations 
to which the insfrumcmt was put l)ears out the fact of its being 
a sharp pointed, double-edged and straight lancet. The 
phlebotome of the Greeks might have then resembled in shape the 
utpalapatra of the Hindus. It was used by the Greeks for 
various operations b(*sides phlebotomy, as for the opening of 
abscesses such as the parulis or gum boib*^, puncture of 
cavities containing fluid as in opening the abdomen for ascites^, 
incising the tunica vaginalis as in excision of hydro(‘ele sac'^ and 
for dissecting out warts'''’ and sebaceous (‘ysts*’. 

If. is inferesting to note that Pakakapya^ mentions utpala- 
patra and describes it to be eight aiiguli long, one and a half 
ahguli broad and doubl(‘ (*dged. Ileuses it for puncturing vessels 
etc. 




Asvavaiclyaka, LIT. vs. 25, 26 and 27. 


’ Paul, VI. xxvii, 

» Ibid, VI. L. 

* Ibid, VI. Ixii. 

“ Ibid, VI. Ixxxviii. 
f Ibid, VI. xiv. 
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7. Arbdiiadhara. 

It is difficult to ascertain tlie exact shape of this knife. 
Some translate it as a single ed^ed knifo/^^ but it really means, 
as Dallana ex}»laiiis, an instrument which has a sharp edge for 
half the length*. It is also called cakradham. Vagbhata has a 
variant reading — adhyarddhadhara — which means an instrument 
having a sharp edge for more than half the length^. 

It is eight anguli long ; the blade is two anguli long and 
one anguli wide, and the handle six anguli long. It is to be 
used for incision and division of pai-ts of the body. 


8. 8ucT OR Needles. 

Three needles are recomnumded to be used for applying sutures. 
They should be strongly made and rounded in sliape. At one end 
they are flattened, groovcxl and piented with an lye for the 
suture. 'I’he groove is said to have been intended to be the 
bed of the suture during stitching to j)revent it from doing 
any harm to tlie tissue. In fleshy parts such as the thighs, 
a three ribbed needle, three anguli long, is advised to be used. 
For less fleshy parts and wounds about the joints, a similar 
straight needle l)ut two anguli long should ])e employed, while for 
suturing the wounds of the stomach, intestines, scrotum and 
the vital parts of the body, preference is given to a needle curved 
like a bow, two and a half anguli long and having the pointed end 


' Ha'rnlo’a Translations oV Susrnta Saihliita, Jtibl. Ind. I. viii. 


» See foot-note 6, P. 240. 
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shaped like a paddy. In thielai(?ss, these needles are described 
to be equal to the stalk of the flower of malati (Jasminum grandi- 
flonim). They should have sharp fine points and good shape'. 
The needles are also reeomin(‘ndcd io ]}c used for extraction of 
foreign bodies from the soft structures and also for evacuating 
abscesses 2 . 
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In modern times, the surpfeons use fully curved, half-eurvod 
and straigdit sur^deal needles. Waring ^ remarks: ^^The shape 
of the needle which ouy*ht to he used for closiuj** an incision 
depends upon the depth and accessibility of tlu‘ wound. In deep 
wounds, or wounds which are not readily accessible, curved 
needles will be found to be most useful, while for shallow cuts 
straight needles will be most convenient.^^ 

Susruta makes mention of a javamukhi needle- {lit. having 
the sharp end shap.ed like a barley corn) for passing a double 
ligature smeared with cscharotic oiul incut, across the base of a 
tumour in opposite directions. Then by cutting through the 
nooses, and tying togeher the contiguous imds of the ligatures, 
the whole of tlie growth is encircK d and strangled by them, 
exactly in the same way as in modern times a mevus is ligatured 
by means of a mevus ne;dle. Cakradatta also (piotes this 
description of the method of extirpating tumours by ligatures. 

Krichsen says" : When the tumour is small, an ordinary 
double ligature may be passed across its base, by means of a 
common suture needle; and the noo>c being cut and the thread 
tied on each side, strangulation will lx* (dTected. When it is of 
larger size, and of round shajie, the most convenient method is 
that recommended by Liston. It consists in ])assing, by immis 

* Manual of Opera t.ivo Rurgerv. 13y H. J. Waring, M.S., M.H., 'J’hinl 
edition, P. 42. 

Su.Cruta Saniliita, IV. xvli. 

Cakradatta, Nadivranaeikitaa. 


* Ericlisen’s Sur^ry, Vol. II, P. 73. 
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of lon^ niuviis needles, fixed in wooden handles, and having 
their eyes near their points, double whipcord ligatures in opj)osite 
directions ben(*ath Ihe tumour; then cutting through the nooses, 
and tying together the contiguous ends of the ligatures until 
the whole of tin* growth is encircled and strangled by them.^^ 

Then; are many instances of the use of surgical needle by the 
Greek and Roman Surgeons. Needles of different sizes are 
recommended. Celsus mentions a large needle in describing the 
operation of suturing the abdominal j)arietis^, and another, 
evidently a small ne(‘dle, whi(*h is said to have been used in the 
treatmeni of sfa})hyloma of the cornea-. The needles were 
eitluT round or three-cornered. few three-cornered needles 
of Roman origin have becui found, although they are rare 
(Miluc'^). Paul^uses a needle in suture of the up))er eyelid, and 
other modes of operating for trichiasis'*, for the repair of wounds 
of the peritoneum and recommends a large sized needle 
containing a double thread io close the peritoneum in the opera- 
tion for i‘ntero(‘(‘le‘^ 

Palakapya mentions sue! or needles for stitching wounds^. 
They are eight ahguli long, shaped like the tusk of an elephant 
and are eillu'r three ribbed, or four ribbed, or round, smooth and 

’ Colsiis, VI n, xvi, 

2 Ibid, Vll. vii. 

'' (hirco-lloiiian Surffical Instnnnenls, V. 7**). 

* Ua iliis /Egiu'itji, VI. viii. 
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strong. He reserves curved three-cornered needles for Hesliy 
parts and round needles for skin, veins, nerves and arteries ^ . 

Caraka recommends the use of leeches, knife and needles 
for extracting blood from the piles-. He also advises us to use 
needles for pricking the j)atches of kaprons sjiots^ before the 
application of leeches for extracting blood. 

9. Kusapatra. 

It is a form of knife resembling in shape the leaf of a kusa 
grass (Poa cy nosuroides) ^ . The instrument should be six aiiguli 
long (Susruta) ; the blade measuring two anguli (Vagbhata)® 
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and the handle? four annuli, but accordinj^ to Bhoja^ the handle 
is three ah^’uli Jun^. It is to be used fur draining’ pus from 
abse(‘ss. The handle has a ring like ornamentation, about one 
anguli in diameter. Another variant reading describes the blade, 
the ring, and the handle to have (he lengths of two, three, and 
two anguli respectively. This would make the total length of 
the instrument to be seven anguli ; so evidently there is some 
lapsus calami in the second reading. 

(.^akradatta uses kiisapatra as a bleeding lancet and says^ ; 
'^Out of the twelve vessels that lie on the sides and underneath the 
tongue, select the two large bluish vessels on either sides of the 
tongue, raise them u]) by vaejisaor hook and puncture them by the 
kusapatra knif(‘ and then, after l)leeding, apply a 2 )aste of treacle 
and ginger to 1:he wound”. In the Vogaratnakara^, the author 
advis(‘s us to ado])t this i \ethod of bleeding, in the treatment of 
tumours in the neck. 

Palakajwa mentions kusapatra and describes it as being 
shaped like a k usa grass’b It is nine anguli long — the handle being 
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five or six anguli and the blade four anguli long. The blade is 
one and a half anguli wide and is shaqi-edged on both sides 
double-edged)% It is used for incising deep abscesses. 

10. AtImukha. 

This instrument is described to have the shape like the beak 
of the jalavardhanl bird or ati^ (Turdus ginginiamus),— a bird 
living in the marshes. It is six aiiguli long; the blade measuring 
two and the handle four anguli. So it is of the same size 
as the kusapatra to which it also resembles in function. Bhoja is 
of opinion that its blade is one and the handle seven anguli long. 

11. SakarImukha. 

This instrument is a pair of scissors resembling the face of the 
long beaked bird calh‘d sararT. Dallana describes two varieties 
of the bird, one with wliihj shoulders, and the other with a red 
head. It is the former kind which is referred to here‘-^. Susruta 
describes its length to be ten anguli •'', while Dallana mentions the 
length to be twelve anguli. 
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It is rocommoTulocl to be used for evaciiatiug abscess*, eto. 
Susruta mentions karttarl as a synonym but Vagbhata counts it 
as a s(*i)arate instrument. He deseribes karttari as a pair of 
scissors used by the ])arbers for clipping hair and is said to have 
been necessary for dividing the nerves, ligaments and fine hairs^, 

12. Antaumukha. 

Susruta desci-ibes another variety of scissors, used principally 
for evacuating abscesses. It is so named, for its straight cutting 
edges are within its curved claws'*. It is said to be six afiguli long 
and one and a half ahguli broad *. It seems that the curvature of 
the bliule varied widi‘ly; and Vagbhata describes a variety called 

A.stunf?a TTfdaya Saiiihita, I. xxvi. 
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aixldhacan Jraiian ^ or ^Mialf-mooii faced scissors iu which the 
blades are curved like the lialf-iuoon. It has the length of eight 
ahgiili, the blade measuring one and a lialf ahguli. This is also 
to be used for letting out pus from abscesses. 

Harita, however, mentions a sasti-a, called also arddhacandra 
or half-moon, but he recommends its use for excising the prolapsed 
arms of a dead fcetus to effect its delivery^. This instrument can 
not but be a knife, for it seems difficult to cut off the arm, even 
of a foetus, with a pair of scissors. Moreover, antarmukha has 
never been credited with the power of excising the arm. 

K]. Trikukccaka. 

It has been translated inlhiglish as athin-edg(Hl sharp instru- 
ment or trocar. AVis(‘, Dutt and Hoernle agree to mean by 
it a trocar. But it can be better exjilained if we understand by 
the term an instrument consisting of three ik^chUcs fixed on around 

Va‘,^bhatart]ui KanmudT, I. xxvi. 

A.'jtafif'a llvdaya S.iinhita, I. xxvi. 

fRPt <wt, ^ I fiw <11% 

Vagbhatiirtha KautniiclT, I. xxvi. 

* i 

Harlta Sainhita, III, li. 
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wooden handled According to Susruta, the length of the instru- 
ment is six anguli. But others describe it as eight anguli long, the 
blade and the handle measuring three and five anguli respectively^. 
The distance between the edges is the breadth of a grain of rice. 
The end of tlic handle is ornamented witli a circular metallic ])late 
as a ring. 

It is recommended to be used for evacuating abscesses and for 
draining blood from the nasal polypus. 

Caraka'^ mentions an instrument called kurcca and says : — 
'^After fomenting and thus softejiiiig the rounded nodules (of 
leprosy) which are fixed and hard, by heated stones and 
fumigations through tubes, they are lo be injuriHl by the kurcca 
and the blood that oozes out, should be wiped away.^^ 

Two other instruments are described by Vagbhata as being 
constructed on a similar ])rinciple. One is uamwl kurcca and the 

^ m: m cm \ f ^ ffir i 

Vagbhsitartliji KaiiniilclT, I. xxvi. 
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s^' *n8Tif?rBn»T ^T^i n 

Mivandha Saiiigraha, I. viij. 


Caraka Samhita, VI. vii. 
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other, khaja. The kiircca' , he describes as an instrument ^‘consist- 
inj^ of seven or eight rounded sharp needles, four anguli long, nicely 
bound together by a cord and tightly fixed on a circular wooden 
handle.” He mentions its use in the operation of scrateluiig to cure 
baldness and the brown and black spots on the face. For scarify- 
ing a bald spot, Cakradatta- uses needles, i*o ugh leaves, etc. ^"The 
khaja Yagbhata continues, ^^consists of eight rounded needles 
having the sharp ends half an aiiguli long. It is to be introduced 

' ^ wT 1 

sajp fi?T ^5% II 

Aspli'ijj^a Hrdnya Sainliita, I. xxvi. 
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CakradaOa, K.sudniroj»a Cikitsa. 
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Tattva Caiidrika, ibid. 
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into the nostrils and turned to and fro with b(jth liands to bleed 
the nasal polypi.^^ 

The Greeks and Romans used a similar instrument for 
identical ])iirpose. It was called katiadion, rneasurino* a blade of 
^rass, and was used for opimin^ abscesses of tlu^ womb and 
tonsils, drawinf^ blood from the inside of the nose and perforating 
the f(etal cranium. 

In India, the practice of drawing* l)lood from the nasal 
polypus by blades of o-rass is still in vo^ue; a.nd Aradeus 
mentions it as a common mode of scarification in ancient 
Greece also^. “On the next day we are to abstract blood from 
the inside of the nostrils, and for this j)urpose push into them 
the lon^’ instrument named Katiadion, or the one nained Toryne, 
or in want of these we must take the thick (|uill (d* a ^oose, 
and having scraped the nervous ])art of it into teeth like a saw, 
we arc to ])ush it down the nostrils as far as the ethmoid cells, 
then shake it with both hands, so that the part may bo scfiritied 
by its teeth. Thus we shall have a ready and copious tlow of blood ; 
for slender veins terminate there and the parts arc soft and easily 
cut. The common peoj)lc have many m(Kh‘s of scarification, by 
rougher herbs and dried leaves of the bay, which they introduce 
with the fingers and move strongly. Paul- opens the vessels in 
the nostrils with the reed called tyjdia. 

Ik Rutuarika. 

It is a small instrument shaped like an axe, so called from 
its resemblance to kuthara, an axe which is still used in India 


‘ Extant works of Aneteus, P. 460. 
* Paul, vol. II. Sec. lx. 
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for cutting woo(U. Vagbliata says- that ‘Hhe base of the blade 
is thicker and broader tlian tlie end and is fitted to a 
handle, seven and a half angiili long. Tlie blade which is sha])ed 
like the tooth of a cow, has the width of one anguli.^^ Bhoja 
describes the width of the blade to be a half anguli '^. It is recom- 
mended to be used for puncturing vessels in the following man- 
ner'^: — ^^Hold the handle with the left hand and put the blade on 
the vessel resting on a bone, liaise the instrument a little 
upwards and then strike over the thick base of the blade with 
the downward strokes of the middle or index finger, when let go 

* For fij^uro of Kiithara na nat'd in Ancient riulia, son PI. xxii in Ferguson’s 
Tree and Serpent Worshijn 
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forcibly from the under surface of the thumb^'. Caki’adatta' also 
advises us to use it in a similar manner. To open the veins in 
fleshy parts, Va<^*bhata recommends the vrihimukha knife, while the 
kutharlka is advised to lx; used in venesection on bony structures.^ 

Palakapya’** mentions the kuthara and describes its shape to be 
like an axe. It is to be used for excision and scarifi(;ation. 
lie des(;ril)i*s another sastra called vatsadanta [lit,, the calPs 
tooth) ; it is ten ah^aili lon<»‘; and the mouth of the instrument is 
one and a half au^'uli ])ioa(l. Il is also to be used for excision. 

“Hleedln^ from th(‘ ju^-ular vein, he (Albucasis) describes 
much in ihe same way that it is now ])raetised by veterinarv 
sur<4‘eons, iiamely, by plaeino- a sort of scalpel bent at the point, 
which he calls lissoriiim, upon the vein, and strikinji^ the instru- 
ment with a hammer or some such bodv. lie j^ives drawings 
of variously shapc'd lanetds for o])ening^ the veins of the arm.^^^ 

‘^Ferriers bleed with a {l(‘aiii, whi<*h, thono-h apparently a 
clumsy method of operating-, is certainly safer than the lancet in 

C a k ra d a 1 1 a IS Tra \'y ad 1 1 ad hika ra . 

Astanga Hpclaya Sarahita, I. xxvii. 

I ^ i 

* * * * * # 

Palakapya, III. iii. 

* AUni('asi8 Cbimig. ii. 97; also see Adam’s Commentary on Paul, VI. lx. 323, 
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unknown hands.^^ In bleeding with a fleam, the near side is 
most convenient. In skilful hands, there is no occasion for a 
blood stick, as the fleam may be struck with the right hand if it 
is made broad and round at the back. It also may be made 
much smaller and neater than that generally employed 
There is a drawing of such an improved fleam which 
much resembles in appearance the kutharl of the Hindus. A 
fleam is rather more convenient instrument in bleeding, either 
from the arm or thigh, as the vein is somewhat ai)t to roll when 
a lancet is used. 


15 . VrIhimukha. 

It is described as a kind of trocar 2, the sharp end being 
pointed and shaped like a grain of paddy. It is six afiguli 
long, the handle being two and the blade four anguli (Bhoja). 
But Vagbliata^ describes the length of the blaile to be one 


and a half anguli. 

It is advised to be used for paracentesis abdominis in abdomi- 
nal dropsy. Susruta says ‘-The friends of the patient should 


White’s Compendium of the Veterinary Art, 18.51, 18tli ed. V. 342. 
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Nivandha Sarngraha, I. viii. 


Astafiga Ilfflay Sanihita, I. xxvi, 


^ " Sufeuta Saifthita., IV. liv. 
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hold him under the axilla. • Then the abdomen is to be tapped by 
the vrihimukha knife at a point, fouranguH distant on the left 
.side from the median line, underneath the navel.^^ Vagbhata^ 
advises us to surround a broad bandage round the abdomen 
.before tapping it by the instrument, which he recommends to be 
introduced up to one annuli. Cakradatta^ refei*s to works on 
surgery for the surgical treatment of ascites. A small incision 
is directed to be made before the })uncture. 

In the Asvavaidyaka, for this operation, the utpalapatra knife 
is recommended j an incision four annuli long is directed to be 
made above or b(‘low the navel of the horse, and then the end of 
the knife is to 1)(‘ ])lung’ed inlo the abdominal cavity up to one 
ang'uli.^ The vrihimukha is also advised to be similarly used.'* 

IIi])p()crates s])eaks of evacuating the fluid in paracentesis 
abdominis with an instrument which Cam])er thinks must 
have been a kind of trocar.^’ 


II 

II 

II 

A^tiinj^a Ilrdaya IV. xv. 

“ 3!T<i ^ M I 

Cakraclatta, Utlaracikitsa. 

* Sco foot-note, 1. p. 242. 

* See foot-note. 4. p. 241. 

® Sec the Commentary on Paul, By Adams, vol, IT, P. 338, 
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It is also to be used for puiictiiriiig the vessels in phlebo- 
tomy (Vagbhata)^ especially in the fleshy parts of the body.^ 
Cakradatta uses viihimukha in phlebotomy and says : ''The sharp 
end of the vrihimukha should be kepi under the palm between the 
thumb and index finger and is to be thrust into the seat of 
puncture/’^ 

Susruta directs us to use it in tapping the hydrocele:'^ 
"Then the Iiydrocele is to be wrapped round with a bandage. The 
fluid is next to be drained by tapping it with a vriliimukha on 
the lower part of the scrotum_, little externally to tlu' suture. 
Similar directions are given in the Yogratnakara.^’ Cakradatta 
also gives a similar diseription.^’ 

Astani^a Hidaysi Saihliita. I. xxvi. 

m ^^7 ffn I 
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I 

Vagbliatartha KauiniuU. IV. xxvi. 

Aytiinga, Ilrdaya Sumliita, 1. xxvii. 

Ibid. 

Susruta Saihhita. IV. viii. 
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Cakradatta Siravyudha<lliikaia. 

' See foot note G. P. 1 23. 
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Paul describes the operation but he recommends a sharp- 
pointed knife or lancet instead of a trocar. He says : “Where- 
fore we must make the patient stand erect ; or if this can not 
be done, we must cause him to be seated ; * * * .We give 
orders to the assistants standing behind to press with their 

hands and push downwards the swelling to the pubes. Then 
taking a sharp-pointed knife or lancet, if dropsy be among the 
intestines, in the perpendicular lino of the navel, and about 

three fingers^ breadth distance from it we divide the hypogas- 

trium as far as the peritoneum.’^ ^ Celsus mentions that 

some i)erform it at a spot four fingers’ breadth below the navel 
in the left side, and recommends us to use a perforator, the point 
of which should be about the size of the third part of a 
fingers’ breadth.'-^ Vegetius, the veterinary surgeon, recom- 
mends paracentesis for the dropsy of cattle.® The Arabic 
authors Avicenna,^ Sempion,^’ Albueasis,® Haly Abbas, ^ 
and Pdiases,^ give similar descriptions. 

In modern times, we j)erform the operation in the same way. 
“ It is necessary in certain conditions to tap the abdomen in 
order to withdraw fluid which has accumulated there and this 
is usually done by means of a special trocar and canula. 
The site for tapping is selected, the usual spot being in the 
middle line, half-way between the umbilicus and the pubes. A 

* Paulus Bk. VI. 1. Syd. Soc. Ed. 

* Celsus. vii. 15 ; ii. 10. 

® Vegetius. Mulom. iii. 25. 

* Avicenna, iii. 14; iv. 13. 

* Serapion. iv. 7. 

Albucais : Chirrug. ii. 54. 

^ Haly Abbas, Pract. ix. 41. 

® liliases, Cunt. xix. 
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small puncture about one-third of an inch long is made with 
the knife at the spot selected. The trocar and eanula to which 
the rubber tubing is attached, are then thrust through the 
abdominal wall into the peritoneal cavity ‘ 

The Greeks did not describe the opei-ation of tapping the 
hydrocele. They always preferred the oi)en incision to puncture. 
Paul uses a knife for making the skin incision, but when the tunica 
vaginalis is laid bare, he divides it througli the middle with a 
lancet for bleeding. ^ Some of the Arab authors mention 
the opemtion of imncturing the scrotum for hydrocele. If 
the patient be timid, and do not choose to submit to open 
incisions, Albucasis advises the surgeon to let out tlie water 
either with ‘a scalpel or the instrument used for hipping in 
dropsy. He states, however, that the water will collect again 
after this o])e ration.'^ llhases also describes this o2)eration.'^ 

In modern times, traj)ping for hydrocele is still practised. 
^‘When trapping a hydrocele the 2)atient should be sitting iq) 
in a chair * * * . The scrotum, having been cleansed, 
is gras2)ed from behind by the left hand * * * . A s2)ot, 

free from any large veins, is selected on the anterior and lower 
part of the swelling, and the trocar and eanula introduced with 
sharp stabbing movement.^^^ 

Palakapya^ describes vrThimukha as shaped like a grain of 
paddy and recommends it for scission and excision of munja. 

' ^ Operations of General Practice. By Corner and Pinches, P. 109, 2nd od. 

* Pauhis ./^Igineta, VI. Ixii. 

. ® Albucasis. Chrug. ii. 62. 

. * Rhases. Cont. xxiv. 

* Operations of General Pr.ictice, P. 145. 
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10 . Aha or awl. 

It is a lon^ sharp needle in handle, so called from its 
resemblance to the shoc-maker^s instrument known as awl. '^It 
has a total leng’th of sixteen annuli, with a sharp end of the size of 
a sesamum seed. The handle is tapering like a cow\s tail and is 
ecpial in circumference to the young stem of Dfirva (Unodon 
Dactylon)^^ (Bhoja)*. Susruta mentions its length to be six 
anguli. Vagbhata describes the length to be one anguli, the 
basal half being round, and the terminal half, four cornered 
and sharp pointed. The terminal part is introduced into the 
inflammatory swellings to eonlirm the diagonosis of suppura- 
tion. It is also to be used to drain the congested blood vessels 
in the matrix of the nails as a result of traumatism 
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It is also said to have been used for poif orating a thick 
lobule of the ear, though for this pur]>ose another instrument 
called karna-vedhani or ear-perforator — a needle specially meant 
for perforating the lobules of the ears, — is mentoined. It is three 
anguli long, having a slit or eye in the throe-fourths of its 
length. The barbers used a similar needle to perfomte the ears 
on the ceremony of tonsure. 

For piercing the lobule of the ear, another instrument is 
mentioned. It is called jilthikii, from its end resembling in 
shape the conical bud of jilthika flower (Jasminum Auriculatum). 

Susruta uses arili or panimantlia to ])crforate the bone in 
diseases of the medullary canal caused by the obstructed and 
deranged air ^ Ho next introduces one end of a tube open at 
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both ends into the canal through the hole in the bone, while 
through the other end the surgeon sucks out the air by his 
mouth. 

For perforating the ears of the elephants, a similar needle is 
recommended by Palakapya. It is known as karmara or nail. 

17. Vetasapatraka. 

It is a long sharp cutting instrument shaped like the leaf of 
the rattan (Calamus Rotang). Its edge is finely serrated and 
very sharp. The blade and handle are equal in length, measur- 
ing four anguli. Rhoja says: ^The blade is one ahguli 
wide'^^ It is said to have been used for puncturing vessels in 
phlebotomy 2. 

18. Vadisa or sharp hook. 

In shape it is described to resemble the ordinary fish-hook. 
Bhoja describes the total length to be six anguli, its hook being 
half an anguli and its handle five and a half anguli long. The end 
is bent ; the curvature varies and maybe shaped like a half-moon^. 

' 
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Susriita says^ : Tlie cud of the hook is sharply edged and is said 
to liavc resembled the new leaf of Java (llordeiim viilgarc). 

It is recommended by Susruta- to be used for o^ctraction of 
foreign bodies, e.g.y the extraction of stone from the urethra. 
Its use is also mentioned for transfixing the membranous 
expansion in the operation for pterygiinir* and for iixing and 
dragging tlui uvula and tonsil before the performance of any 
operation on those parish C/akradatta'’ mentions its use for 
fixing a growth, before its excision by the knife. 
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It was also used for fixing any growth in tie eye, previous 
to its ex(‘ision by the mandaliigra^ For this purpose the Greeks 
used the vulsellum (rnyzon). Aetiiis says: ''If there is a large 
and malignant exeresceiiee in the angle of the orbit, the enlarged 
part must );'■ seized with vulsella and cut 

Fvidtmlly vadisa was used on many occasions when in 
modern times we use the dissection forceps to steady a part 
before exei.-'ion, 

Vaflisa is described in the Asvavaidyaka^' to have been 
similarly used during the operation of jderygium in horses. 

Palakapya-^ mentions va<Iisa u hieh is described as eight anguli 
long, the (Mul being rounded like a wheel. It is to be used for 
raising tin* niembr.iin's of the eye globe. 

Sinii’p hocks w(‘r(‘ us(‘(l by the (ireeks and Romans, for 
similar piu j)(*M\s. Tiie use (»f the sharp hook for fixing the 
[)tcrygium i.^ mentioned by Celsus"', Aetius'', PauF and 
Albucjisis'^. 

Its iisi‘ in the excision of the. tonsil is mentioned by PauF. 
Alter till' patient being placed in the proper position, he 
narrat(‘s : ‘‘Wt* take a hook (tenaculum) and perforate the 

‘ Too! in)L(.*s 1, 2 ami .'1, i’. 227 . 
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Asvavaidyka, XXX. v. 32. 
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Talakapya, lit. xxx. 
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tonsil with it, and draja: it outwards as miicli as Wi‘ can without 
drawing its mombrancs along with it, and then wo cut it out 
by the root with the scalpel suited to the hand, called 
aneylotomus, for there are two such instruments, having opposite 
characters^\ 


10. DaNTA SANKI ok TOOTH-SrALKK. 

. Its head is half an ahguli long. It is (|uadra.ngular in sha])e 
and has a sharp edge. Susnila ^ describes tlu' end as slightly 
bent, sharp and shaped like the fresh leaf of Java. Hhoja - 
describes the end to be like that of the vrlhimukha. 

Vagbhata^'^ describes a similar iustninumt called dantalekhana 
or tooth-sealer. It is also (piadrangular in slnipt?, one side 
being sharp-edged and the opposite sid(^ litth* lengtluuied. It is 

^ Soe foot Tiot(i 1. P. 205. 
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r<*coniim.‘nfl<‘(] to b«* for lluM'xtriiotioii of monies and tartai* 
from the trrtli ’ . 

Tho proiM'dun* of tho operation of tooth-extraction is not 
dc'.serihed in detail in the m(‘(li(*al })ooks of the Hindus. But the 
operation scaons to have been well known, for Siisrnta distinctly 
advises tlu‘ slndt*nts to j)ra(*tise the (»])eration of extraction on tho 
fruits (»f Panas (Atrocarpus Intej^rifolia), Vimhl (Cephalandra 
Indiea), \'ilva (.tye Marm(‘los) and on the teeth of the dead 
animals He also advises us to extract the wisdom teeth and to 
ap[)ly ea,uferv totlu'ir s^u kets Also when a tooth becomes loose 
he dire(‘ts us to extract it and ap})ly ('aiitery to the socket In 
the treat uuMit of sinus caused by carious tooth, ho advises us 
to extract tlic tootli, otluTwi.se the sinus would extend down to 
the inferior maxillary bone 
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Palakapya^ mentions f]u‘ extraction of tootli of the elephant 
by means of enl])ada which is an iron bar^ thirty-two afiii^iili 
long and equal to the tooth in eirenmferem'e. 

Paul says“ : “The lamimr which unite to them (the teeth) 
we may remf)V(‘ as may appear proper, with the concave part 
of a specillnm, a raspatory, or a file.” operation of tooth- 

extraction was however, not liked by the ancient (J reeks as eases 
in which the o|)eration proved fatal, occurred in their pra<*tic(‘. 
Cailius Aurelianiis, lIero])hilus, and Galen disapprove' in o^oin'ral 
of the operation, (‘xcey)t in extreme cases. 

It would, no doubt, be inb'restinii^ to know that in ancient 
India, the Hindus knew how to mak(‘ false teeth to be used 
by men who have lost them either by aecidi'iit- or by extraction 
by the dentists. In 1 lt)l- A. I)., Sahabud<lin defeated Jayacandra 
in battle, “and the ineid('?it of the body of the raja bcin*^ 
recognised by his false teeth*’ — a circumstance which throws 
some light on the state of manners’’ is well known. 

2 0 . Ms \ nT o r s u a r p ptu) h ks . 

“The ])rol)es”, says (!araka “are of two kimls, the hard or 

II 

I 

ii 

PtUjikupya, III. xviii. 

‘i Puiil. VI. xxviii. 

Fllphiiistouc’s History of Tndin, P. 305, otli T>1. 

■* I 


Carfika Samhita, VT. xiii. 
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metallit; j)rob(‘s, and tho soft proks such as the young stems of 
])lants. The liard probes are required for deep sinuses in the 
iieshy parts arid the sidi's of the body, while the softer varieties 
are used for })ro])ing tlu^ superficial sinuses'\ The ends of the 
prob(‘s are generally shaped like the head of the earth-worms^ 
Susruta- describes them to lie eight ahguli long. They are to be 
used as ])rob(‘s to ascertain th(‘ direction of sinuses.'^ The blunt 
jirobes hav(‘ beiui deseribed before under the salakas.** 

The sharp jmdies hav(‘ the shajie of a needle and are six ahgiili 
long. The (>th(*r (Uid carries an eye through which is put one 
(*ud of a caustic thread (/.c., thread soaked in caustic lotion and 
then dried). The probe is to be used for piercing the tissues 
through the blind end of the sinus. The end of the thread is 
next to be withdrawn from the eye of the probe and a tight knot 
applied with the other end. The intervening bridge of tissues 
is thus gradually cut and the sinus opened. If the cord be found 
inetticient for the juirpose, a second thread is to be tied similarly/’ 


crq I 


Suprnta Sariiliita, T. viii. 


Ibid. 


Astan^a Tlfdya Samhita, T. xxvi. 


qqw5»3i ^if q qq^ 
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VagVliatartha Kaumud", I. xxvi. 

See 155-7. 
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This method of treatment is recommended for the weak and 
timid patients. The needle-shaped probe is also to be used in the 
extirpation of new growths by means of caustic threads. 
Cakradatta^ also describes this operation; evidently he copies it 
from Susruta. In the Yogaratnakara- the verses describing the 
operation are also (pioted. \ agbhata also mentions a needle- 
shaped probe for the same ])urpose.‘^ 

In treating of listula-in-ano, Paul ipiotes from lli})poerates 
and says^ : — “For Hippocrates directs us to pass a raw thread, 

II 

^ fkh. ii 

^ ii 

Susruiu Samhita, IV. xvii. 

^ Tliosc verses aro (luoU-il in tlic Cakrjidatta, Xaijivrana Cikitsa. 

^ Also quoted in the Yoj'aratnakara, 1*. 340. 

A.stahj^^a Hnhiyti Saihhita, 1. xxvi. 

I ?«nf^ w?irra' sTrsk^mt 

f«5' w i 

i s6t^ ?ri:r*r^iw%5T ^#>5 

infta^: i 

Vii'^bliatartlia KaumiidT, I. x.vvi. 

* Paul. VI Ixxriii. 
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(A' liv(? pieces, tlirou»*li tlie fistula by means- of 
a probe iiavni^ a perforation, or a double headed specillumj 
jiiid to tie the ends of the thread and ti(^liteii it every day until 
the whole intermediate substance between the orifices be divided 
and tin; lio-atuie fall out”. [lipjiocrates * describes minutely the 
apolinosc; and re(;onmiends it for those who from timidity avoid a 
snr^'ical op(‘ration. Celsus recommimds the thread to be 
snuareii with soiii^ es(diarobi(; ointment. The process, he says, 
is slow but free from pain-.* Albueasis also a])provcs of the 
operation acconlino* to cinaimstances. The operation called 
ajiolinoso by the lii^aturo, is very celebrated. Ambrose Pare, 
Foubiii’t, (.\unj)er, (liudo de Cauliaeo and Ro^erius approve of 
th(^ ligature. It ha.s been recommended by some of the 
moderiv sur^Tons*. ddu^ operation is .still practised in India 
hy tli(^ Madrasi siiecialists for listula-in-ano. 

ViVvbhata ■' (h‘scril)es copper probes having the sharp ends 
shaped like the buds of Kuravaka (Balcria Cristata) to be used in 

' lllpi)()cr:it(*y. ‘Do Eislulid’. 

- C{'l.su.s. vii, 

■'* Albiionsis. Chirniij:. ii. SO. 

‘ Dniioot. vnl. 1. ISi.."), now serio . 

PsT snij' frm 11 

Antdiiga ILfdayii Satriliita. I. xxvi. 

s!Ja' cniftRnfe ftgjjii, 

fife:, gfstffm, ciuft, nwifn, srit^t ^ jiqi 

sRim! fets'snjf', ffiftw' fe^q fe^? i 

I 


VaijWiatnrtlia KaiiiniidT I. xxvi. 
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the operation of cataract. Siisruta^ describes such a probe to be 
eight anguli long, made of copper, or iron, or gold, the ends being 
shaped like buds. A thread is spirally twisted round the middle 
of the instrument for a length of a thumb's breadth, to afford 
a firm grasp by the surgeon's fingers. This instrument must 
not be rough, thick or very sharp, for then there would be a 
greater chance of the eye being injured more than is necessary 
and at many places. So also in couching of cataract, Celsus 
says : ^^Then a needle is to be applied, sharp so as to penetrate, 
but not too fine." 2 

Palakapya ^ mentions esani in tlie surgical treatment of 
diseases of the elephants. He describes three probes, — smooth and 
shaped like the collyrium rods. They are recommended to be 
ten, twenty and thirty aiiguli long respectively. 


^ mm I 


2 Colsus. VII. viii. 


Siisruta Saihhita, VI. xvii. 


rm ii 

^ II 

Palakapya, III. i. 






Ibid, TIT. XXX. 
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The operation of couching for cataract is essentially an Indian 
operation ; and Susruta describes the operation minutely as 
follows : — 


The operation of eouehing for cataract. 

Siu^ruta says ^ : '^Now we shall describe the treatment of cataract 
caused by phlegm. If inside the crystalline lens, anything is seen 
like a half-moon-shaped drop of water or pearl, hard, irregular 


g pRti g ftirt i 

m II 

II 

II 

«n^ w. I 

ii 

^^S^ »zfhT2lT I 

fk^r[ H 

II 
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or thin, striated or shinning, painful or red, caused by the 
deranged humours, the oleaginous applications and fomentations 
are to be tried first at a time when it is neither hot nor cold ; 
then he (patient) is to be ligatured after having him seated con- 
veniently, and should be directed to look towards his own nose. 
The intelligent (surgeon), then seperating the white part from 
the black part and the external canthus of the eye after opening 
it, avoiding the vascular network, and leaving the parts above 
and below intact, is to pass a yavamukhl §alaka (or sharp needle 
having its end resembling a wheat) through a natural opening 
on the side, steadily holding the rod with tlie thumb, index 
and middle fingers. If the o])eration be required on the right 
eye, the left hand, and if on the left eye, the right hand of the 
surgeon should use the needle in puncturing. A successful 
puncture is known by the escape of a drop of fluid and an 
audible sound. The experienced surgeon is to sprinkle woman's 
milk just after the puncture, and keeping the needle there, 
whether the deranged humour be movable or not, should 
apply fomentations externally by means of oily remedies for the 
deranged air. The crystalline lens is next to be scarified by 
the sharp end of the needle. Then keeping the needle fixed 
in the side of the eye, the patient should be directed to snifE so 
as to destroy the phlegm of the lens. The proper scarification 
will be indicated when the lens appears brilliant as the sun 
uncovered by clouds. Then the vision being clear, the needle in 
the side of the eye, is to be removed ; and the eye is to be well 


Saeruta Samhita, VI. rrii. 
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s()ake(l with glioe (nieltod biittor) and bandaged properly/* 
Vagbliata also discribes the operation similarly. ^ 

To this we may compare the account of the operation as 
given by Celsus. He lays it down as a rule, that wheii the 
sulTusion is small, immovable, and of the colour of sea water, 
or of shinning iron, and if a small degree of light can be 
percieved at the side, there is reason to hope well of the case, 
lie forbids us to operate until the disease has attained a proper 
consistence. He directs us to ])lace the patient opposite the 
operator, who is to sit on a higher scat, while the patient^s head 

qfer: ii 

II 

IT gftf i 

ii 

II 

irfirg^’^ci: i 
^ ^9^nq«iT^ci: II 
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A^^iiga llpilaya Saiiihita, VI, xiv. 
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is held by an assistant. The sound eye is to be previously 
covered up witli wool. If the left eye is affected, the opemtor 
must use his rio’lit hand, and vice versa, A needle which is 
sharp and not too slender is to be passed direct througli the 
two coats at a ])iace intermediate between the temporal angle and 
the black of the eye, and towards the middle of the cataract. 
When the needh^ has 2)erforated far enough, which is readily 
known by the absceuce of resistance, it is to be turned so as 
gradually to remove the cataract below the region of the pupil 
and this object ])eing attained it is to be strongly presscid to 
the lower If it remain there the o2)cration is comjdeted, 

but if it return, it is to lx; cut and torn by the needle into 
many pieces, in which state they are oasicn* depressed, and prove’ 
less troiijblesom.;. The needle is then to be drawn out direct 
and soft wool sjiiearcd with white of an egg, and other anti- 
iiiflaramatory a;)])lieations are to be used. Quiet, restricted 
diet, and soothing treatment will be proper. Paul Mesue 
Albucasis ‘S Hhazes and others also describe the oj)eration of 
couching in similar terms. Albucasis gives figures of these 
needles. 

The operation is still practised in India by the mals who 
consider themselves specialists in diseases of the eyes. 

21. Sarpasya. 

Vagbhata describes an instrument having its end resembling 

^ Celsus. vi. See Adam’a Commentary to Haul VI. xxi. 

* Paul. VI. xxi. 

3 Mesue. De Ao^^r. oculi, lo. 

* Albucasis. (.'hirrug, 11. 23. 

® Rhazes. Ad niansor. 
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the month of a snake * . The blade is said to be half an angiili 
long. It is advised to be used for excision of the nasal and aural 
polypi. 

The fact that it was able to work inside the nose and the 
auditory canal shows that it could not have been of any great 
breadth, possibly less than a quarter of an inch at the most. 
The exact shape of the sarpasya can not be determined with 
certainty. The Greeks however used for the same purpose, 
“ a i>olyi)us scalpel, having its extremity shaped like a myrtle 
leaf,^’ whi(di was a double instrument, the other end being a 
scooj) 


Gold or Silver knife. 

To cut the navel cord, Caraka ^ recommends thejuse of a 
knife, made of gold, or silver, or iron. To make gold and silver 
knives of sharp edges seems absonous to our reason, but we 
must remember that to cut the navel cord, a very keen edge is 
not retpiired, and even now the purpose is often served by the 
native dhais with a piece of split bamboo. 

Aetanga Hfdaya Samhitu. I. xxvi. 
m I ^ 

g^sreiTH ^tii i 

t 

Vagbliatartha Kaumudl. I. xxvi. 

Paul. VI. XXV. 


See foot-note t. P. 60 . 
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Pratuda. 

Sii^ruta mentions it as a knife to be used for making 
scarifications on the body of a lunatic. ^ 

The Mode of holding the sharj^i instnments, 

Su^ruta says ^ The vrddhipatra is to be held at the 
junction of the handle and the blade; and all instruments 
used for incision should be held similarly. The vrddhi])atra and 
mandalagra, if used for scarification, should be held with the 
hand raised a little ; when used for evacuating abscesses, they, 
as well as all other instruments, should be hold by the fore part 
of the handle. But in the case of children, old or delicate or 
timid persons, women, and kings and princes, abscesses should 
be evacuated with the trikurccaka. The vrihimukha is to be 
held with the thumb and forefinger, its handle being covered 
within the palm. The kutharika is to be held in position with 
the left hand, and struck with the middle finger when let go 
forcibly from the under surface of the thumb of the right hand. 
The ara, karapatra and esani should be held at their extremities. 

Bnfiruta Saihhita, VI. liii. 
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I RffipfhRt I RWWRRnfcr- 
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Salnita Baihhita, I. yiii. 
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The other instruments are to be held as required in* particular 
cases/^ V^a^bhata also gives similar directions K 


T/ie practical training in snrgical operations, 

Susruta says ^ : ^^Even after a pupil has mastered the whole of 
the medical treatises, the preceptor should instruct him practically 
how to perform surgical operations and howto administer oils and 
other m(‘di(Mnes. However learned he may be in books, he cannot 
be lit for surgical practice, unless he has accpiired the practical 
training. ^riua‘(*fore the preceptor should show his pupils the 
methods of oj)erations, of incision, excision and division, upwards 
and downwards on the j)umi)kin, boitlo-goiirds, water-melons, 
and the three varieties of cucumbers — Trapiisa (Chicumis Sativus), 
Ervanlka (Ciicumis Utillissimus), and Karkaruka (Cucumis Melo). 


era r’to' I 

: f&iRT II 

Astanga Ilfdaya Samhita. I. xxvi. 
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The operation of puncturing or tapping may be demonstrated 
on leather bags, bladders and pouches, filled with slush; 
scarifications, on stretched pieces of leather covered with hair ; 
opening on the veins of dead animals or on stalks of 
water-lily ; probing on worm-eaten wood, bamboo, reed, 
tube or dried bottle-gourd; extraction, on the pulp of 
jack fruit, the Bael fruit (^gle Marmelos), Vimbi finit 
(Cephalandra ludica) or on the teeth of dead animals. Evacua- 
tion on a lump of wax applied to a board of iSalmali wood 
(Bombax Malabaricum) ; sewing, on the two ends of a, thick piece 
of cloth or soft leather ; bandaging on the limbs of a dummy 
(human figure made of cloth and clay), bandaging the root of 
the ear, on a piece of soft flesh, or the stalk of a water-lily ; 
application of cauteries, on pieces of flesh ; introduction of tubes 
for clysters (urethral, rectal and vaginal) and wound-syringe, on 
the spout of an earthen vessel filled with water, or on the mouth 
of a bottle-gourd or similar objects.^^ 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE ANUSASTRA. 

The aiinSastni means substitutes for cutting instruments. 
1''hey are tlie followini!:^ : — 

I. Bamboo. 2. crystal. 8. <^lass. 4. ruby. 5. leeches. 6. fire. 
7. caustics. S. the nails. 0* leaves of Goji (Elephantobus 
Scalier), lO. f^cphalika (Xvetanthe Arbortristris), and 11. Sakha 
( Tectomi (Jraudi.'' ). 12. youn^ stems of plants. LT l^air 

14. lin^’cr. 

These are advised to lie used in ease of infants or timid 
persons or when tlu' jirojier instruments are not available,* 

1. Bamboo. 

A jiiece <4* split bamboo is said to have been used for cutting 
through and cutting into some partis of the body. It is still 
used by the native dhais or midwives for cutting the funis. 

A piece ol bandvio is directed to be used for ajiplying 
])ressuve on small boils to cure them by subsidence For the 
same purposi*, the jtressure of the thumb is also recommended 




SuBHUa Riuhhita. T, viii. 
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Cakradatta, Yranasoiiha Cikitsa, 
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Bamboo is also mentioned to have sii])p]iod lari>’ely the 
materials of splints for treatment of fractures and dislocations. 
For this purpose it is to be split into thin layers ^ Split bamboo 
is still used for the treatment of fractures by the kavh'ajes and 
might advantageously be used Ijy the modern surgeons as a 
pheap and easily available material for splint. 

Dissection. 

It is generally supposed tliat the practice of diss(‘clion of 
the human bod}’^ for anatomical studie^ was uiikkiown to 
the ancients. But the practice of human dissection is 
unmistakably referred to in the Susruta Saiiihita.- .Brushes 
made of bamboo^ barks of trees, grass r<vAs, and hairs are 
mentioned as instruments of dimi'etion. ^‘Thus a l)ody should 
be secured wliieli is eomj)lcte iii all the parts and which is 
of a person who was not more than 100 years old, nor who 
died from the effects of poison or of a chronic disease. Ifaving 
cleared the intestines; of any fa'CaJ matter, the body should 
he well wraj)[)ed either in Muhja (Saceliaram Munja), or gras», 
or barks of trees or hemp etc., put inside a cage which should 
be firmly fastened, in a solitary spot, in a calm river and thus 
allowed to docompose. After seven nights, having taken out 

II 

Ilart'tti Samliila, II.I Jvi. 

'raw' 

>Susruta Samiiita, III, ■*, 
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the thoroughly decomposed hody, it should be slowiy rubbed 
with a brush made either of Usira (Andropagoii Miiricatus) or 
hair, or bamboo, or barks of trees, examining at the same time 
with the eyes, every division and sub-division of the body, 
external or internal, beginning with the skin, as delineated in 
the sastras/^ Animal anatomy was also thoroughly understood as 
each part of the body had its own distinctive name. 

Hoernlc‘ says : Probably it will come as a surprise to many 
as it did to myself, to discover the amount of anatomical know- 
ledge which is disclosed in the works of the earliest medical 
writers of India. Its extent and accuracy are surprising, when 
we allow for their early age — probably the sixth century 
before Christ — and their peculiar methods of definition .***Of the 
practice of such dissection in ancient India we have direct proof 
in the medical compendium of Susruta, and it is indirectly con- 
iSrmed by the statements of Caraka. It is worthy of note, 
however, that in the writings of neither of these two oldest 
Indian medical writers is there any indication of the practice of 
animal dissection. 

l^he Greeks did not ])ractise disection of the human body. 
^^I’he anatomical knowledge of the Hippocratists was derive 
chiefly from dismemberment of animals, experience in 
slaughtering and sacrifices, and from the observation of surgical 
cases. Systematic dissection of the human body was out of the 
question owing to the religious precepts which strictly enjoined 
immediate burial, and to the superstitious horror of the dead which 
then prevailed. The supposition that outstanding individual 
investigators, upon rare occasions, did not hesitate to examine 

* Hoerale. Oeteology. Preface, iii- 
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human bodies or parts of bodies (particularly) bones, in order to 
correct prevailing opinions, is one which, if not susceptible of 
direct proof, is at least probable. This supposition, besides 
being borne out by many statements on the part of ancient 
writers, is the more probable since tho bodies of savages, traitors 
and criminals were outside the pale of religious ordinances and 
were therefore available, as were also accidentally obtained 
portions of the body, to satisfy the curiosity of scientific in- 
vestigators. No one of the oft-quoted extracts from the 
Hippocratic writings, supposed by individual historians to refer 
to human dissection, is quite conclusive, whilst nowhere is 
there in the pathology of the day any definite trace of anatomical 
research upon the bodies of tliose dead of disease. On the 
other hand comparisons are frequently instituted by the Hyppo- 
cratists referring to facts acquired through zootomy or to 
anatomico-pathological discoveries such as might have been 
made in the slaughtering of beasts.^^^ 

The study of anatomy received its impetus from the 
Alexandrian School. “Herophiilus improved the technique 
and developed the terminology of anatomy and enriched it by 
valuable discoveries made in the dessection of liuman bodies, 
particularly in the knowledge of nerves, vessels and viscera, 
but also in that of the eye. With his works, systematic 
anatomical investigation may in fact be said to begin.” 

/'Like Herophilus, Erasistratos mad(.‘ a successful study of 
anatomy, even surpassing the former in knowledge of details, 
and in a series of observations upon the cadavers of men and* 

' History of Medicine. Ncuberger. P. 150. 

» Ibid. P. 177-8. 
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animals, convcttMl his own mistakes as well as those of others. 
His ‘j’reatest acliievement was in the study of nerves and 
vessels. 


2, 6 Axn 1. CRYSTAL, GLASS xVXD RUBY. 

Tliose are recommended to he used for cutting’ throu<^h and 
cutting into some parts of the body. 

Glass vessels for pi*e|>aring’ medicines are often mentioned, 
J5arhgadhara“ used it for purifying mercury. 


5. Leechk'^. 

Leeches are described to be the mildest of all means for 
extracting bhxxl, and are recommeiuled for princes, childern, 
women, and timid jRMjple'b 

Twelve kinds of leeches are described^; six of them 
are poisonous and six, non-poisonous. 


^ lliwtory of MfMlicino. XoiRnTger. P. 181 . 

Sarn^adluira Sanigmlm, II. xii. 

>Susruta Sariiliita, I. xiii. 
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The poisonous leeches are : — 

1. Krsna : — it is of the colour of black collyrium and has a 
broad head* 
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a. KarvQra:— it is as long as an eel with elevated stripes 
across the abdomen. 

Alagardda it looks as if covered with hair and has 
large sides and black mouths. 

4. rndrayudhii: — or rain-bow coloured; it has rain-bow 

coloured longitudinal !»tri])e.s on the back. 

t), Samudrika: — it is of dark yellow colour and has 
variegated flower like spots on its body. 

0. (xocandana : — it has a bifurcated tail like the scrotum 
of a bull and a small mouth. 

The non-poisonous ones are — 

1. Kapila or the greenishone; — it has its two sides of the 
colour of orpiment, and on its back, it is smooth and of the 
colour of a green pea. 

2. Pihgala or twany ; — it is of a reddish-brown colour, 
has a round body and moves quickly. 

Jh ^ahku-muklu or bluish-red ; — it i^ of the colour of the 
liver, sucks quickly and has a long sharp mouth. 

4. Milsika or rat-like ; — it has the shape and colour of 
a raps tail and emits a disagreeable smell. 

5. Puiidurika-mukhi or lotus-faced ; — it is of the colour of a 
green pea and has a mouth liks a lotus. 

0. Savarika; — it is slimy, coloured green like a lotus- 
leaf and eight angulil long ; it is to be used in veterinary 
pi-actiott. 

Ihe non-poisonous leechesgenerally live in meadows and fresh 
water. They are to bo caught with a piece of wet leather and 
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kept ill a now lai-o^o oarthon pot (illed with muck water, otooh 
fun^i, (liy flosli, etc. llu' watiir is to h(‘ (*hani>-(Hl ovc'ry third day 
and the pot every seven tli day. 

To apply leindies, the ])atient is direeted to lie down and tlie 
part is to bo ruhlxnl dry with powd(*re<l (*ow dun<>' and earth. The 
leech is then to ho sinearod with a paste containing’ turinerio, 
mustard and wat(M’, to ('\eite ilieni, waslu'd Ihoroiio’lily witli 
water and tlien ajiplied, its body Ix'ino* (x)vered witli a ])ieee of 
wet clotli. To fix: it (piiekly, a drop of milk or blood is to be 
applied over the diseased part, sc^arilleation of which is also 
recommembxl inslead. When the leeeh has removed the 
noeessary (piantity oF blood, a small tpiantity of sail- is advised to 
be sprinkhid upon its In^ad to make it drop off. Then the 
leech is to. be put upon some powdered ri(a^ and its mouth 
is advised to be snuniriid with oil and salt. 

Th<m it is to be stripped and jiut in fresh water, and should 
lie used a.<,min, if it ihovimI, but if lano’uid, thrown away. 

The lee(di-bltes are to be smeanxl with honey, cold water and 
astrino’ent substane(*s, or ])oultieed. 

Vao'bhata also ”MV(‘s similar dire(‘tions For the a])])lieation of 
leeches.^ 


« -j \ 
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Tin-: sriujic.vL in'strumkxts of tjik hixdus. 


Dr. |{:iv lias clearly shown that ^Hhe discription of 
leeches as niveii hy liha/a‘s a;^Tecs almost word for word with 
that (»r Suhaita (Saii isra?!) in many places’". Ho descrihes 
the par.Jh'lism a< hMii^-lh and comes to the conclusion the 
use oF e eha.pti'r oF tli(‘ Sn-sTiita or some such work*’". 

(i \\l) 7. \XI) CAUSTICS. 

Th(‘ ;isi‘ oF (aiuti‘ri(‘s in sur^'ery has been describ(‘d before 
iiii(l(‘r tie* h(‘a(l oF the accessory blunt instilments 


m PrqTfHT?! I 

N ■> V 

lira II 

'«iiitra iii»rra«s rafe 'jfofn; i 

51^ II 

aiuiqi? st»a Kw i 

II 

HW ^Ti; II 

?3!«( ^ cn^{ i 

^1?5T II 

^ ^ qm^iT I 

q^fti ^ 51 Tuqq qra i 

(Rfltsfaql’nqiiqql qiajrn ra: ii 

■q<jqii5r=? m; ^ranqn i 

STTOiq ^{qqi; || 

i?fei ipsinf^w; i 

^cT5[5n: ii 

Astaii.-a Iffilaya Saialiita, I. xxvi. 
U -'orv of Hindu Clioniistiy, Tntrodiictioii I>. Ixviii. 

" 21 a !), 
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8 AND I I-. EfNGEKS AND NAIES. 

The uses oF suro*eou's ling-ers and nails in surgical ojn rations 
has been described before ^ 

IblO AND 11. Leaves. 

Rough le::ves such as tliose of Fig trees (Ficus InJicii.s , (joji 
(Flephantopiis Seabor), ^eplialika (Xvetauthes Arbor-1 rist is) and 
Saka (Tectonia Grandis) are rcconiniended for scarifying aI'S('cssi*s 
if they do not heal up alter repeated opening ]>y^ tlie knib'. If 
tliere is any furination of pus in the luoutli or eyelids^ it uiiiv l)e 
evaeuated witli these leaves (Susruta)-. These leaves are also to 
be used for bleeding the gums in gingivitis. 

1\) cover the wounds, Susruta gives a list of leaves to bt* used 
according to the Tiature of the wound and season oF the 
year^ : — 

Lor air-deranged wounds; — use* h'aves of Fraiida (iiicinus 
Communis), Bhurjapatra (Betula IBiojpatra), Futika (Caes,d|)inia 
Bonducella) and Haridrii (Curcuma Longa). 

' See J’jigc mo -202, and 20 l- 5. 

Susruta Saiiihilii, IV. x'ii. 

• II 

qi^TpIf ^ I 

Tiifq=m«it ii 


Ibid, ly. 
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For bile or bloo(l-(l(*raiii**(‘d wounds; — uso leaves ot Asvabala 
(Basella Kii})ra), KasiTiari})atra, (Gmclina Arborea), Vata (Ficus 
Beno'alcnsis) and Kuinuda (Nympliae l^otus). 

For ])hlo^m-d(?r{ni^ed wounds — use leaves of Patba (Cisam- 
j)lielos Ilexaudra), ^lurvil (Sansevieria Ze}daniea), (luduci 
(Tinospora (Jordifolia)^ Kakamjw'I (Solanurn Haridra 

(('urcMiina Ijou'^’a) aiul Suknasa (Oroxylum Indieum). 

For similar purpose' Caraka ‘ recommends us to use the leaves 
of Kadamva (Aiitli()('e])]ialus Gadamba)^ Arjuiui (Terrninalia 
Arjima), Nimva (Azadiraelda Indica), Piiialb Fippala (Ficus 
Reli<»’i()sa) and Arka ((/alolropis (iio*antoa). 

1^hc leaves of the padma <n* nymplue are to be used for 
liandliui*’ the' eyeballs and tin' intestines^ to replace them in 
their proper position when ]>rola.psed by injury‘s (Susruta) 
(^Jiraka reeomnumds lotus leaves and jdantain leaves as 
eoverinj^s to the bleeding’ j)iles/'‘ Cakradatta^ mentions the use of 

(.’aniku Sjuhliita, V'^I. xiii, 

g ii 

Husnitu Siimhita, IV. ii. 

II 

Caruka Saihliita, VI. ix. 

* i 

^sm' fire? q>a?K‘ firera ^ ii 

Cakradatta, Arsa Cikitsa. 
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Goji and ^cphalika loaves for seratehiii*^ the piles before tlio 
application of caustics to them, lie also directs us to rub the 
small tumours with the roug*h leaves before the application of 
various ointments.' Sivodasa also mentions the use of such leaves 
for nibbing the e^’olids in the pillva disease.*^ Susruta^ mentions 
the use of rough leaves for scratching any part. 

Paul ' mentions the use of lig leaves^ for rubbing down the 
hard granulations of granular lids. 


12 . Youxg stplms of pi.ants. 

The young shoots are described to have served the purjiose of 
a probe. Caraka"’ calls tlnuu the soft variety, the metallic ones 
being called the hard probes, ^fhese shoots are to be used for 
superficial sinuses. Susruta directs us to use the young shoots 


I 

(’iikriuljitta, (irnuMij'arvuda Cikitsa. 

Ciikradatta, Nctraroga Cikil8}i. 

Tsittva Cuudrika. rbid. 

’ sin I 

n nmPir gig«n^' ii 

Suerutu Sarnhitii. IV. i. 

^ Paul, 111. xxii. 

• See foot-note 4 P. 260. 
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of the j)ot-Iierhs ealh*(l Ciinca and I'patlika. (liasella liubra) 
as j)robL‘s in sinus(‘s on the eyelids and arroiind the anus.^ 

If in youni^ people the koth become loos(‘ as the result of 
some in jury; tin* patient shonld be directed to live iijum milk 
onlv; siickin*^' it thnnii^’h the stalk of lily; and lluis affordin|^ 
the teeth rest and a (diance of bein^* firmly fixed aj^ain.- 

To excite emesis^ .Srirhi»Tidhara,'^ advises us to introduce a 
tube of Kranda (Hi(M*nus Communis) into the throat of the 
patient. The vomiting' is also said to have been excited by 
thurstinii; a lin^’er or a stalk of lily down the throat. 

Susrutii Saiiihita, IV. i. 

^ 11 

Su^riita SimThit.'i. IV^ iii. 

’ ^qi^3 ift-qi qflr[ I 

TOfqai ^ 11 

qwtiFsqqij 

fji'STz' 3’^t; qi’if ii ^ it 

SiliTigiulliaiTi Saihgmha', 111. iii, 



CHAPTER VITT. 


HVGIKMC APPLIANCES AND HOSPITAL 
REOl ISITIES. 

TooTif-BHrsii. 

The an(‘ient Hindus us(‘(l ln-anches of trc'os as tootli-l)nisli. 
They should liave tlie leno'th of twelv(‘ ah<jjidi and the (‘irciini- 
fereiico equal to that of the little finovr. Susruta dimds us to 
use a straight and jdain branch of such trc(‘sashnvc an astrino'ent, 
or sweet, or bitter, or sour taste L Ainon<^st these elass('s of 
trees, the twigs of Khadira (Acacia Cat(‘('liu), Madhuka 
(Brassia Tratifolia), Niinva (iMclia Azadirachta), Karhja 
(Pongamia Glabra) an* the best. The end of the sti(‘k is to b(» 
chewed first to form a brush and the te(‘th an* th(‘n to be 
rubbed with it. He recommends us to use soim* tooth-j)owd(‘r.“ 

II 

^ m\ ii 

SnsriHn Sjunliitii, IV. xxiV 

'^5 5^ ^ I 

^’rnfast II 


3 
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Bhavamisra niojitioiis the names of otlier trees wliichmaybe used 
for th(‘ purpose/ and also ^ives iis a list of trc'es to be avoided.* 
Tlie use of till* footh-])nish is eonlra-indieat(‘d in tlie various 
diseases of tlK‘ nioutli, (‘ars, K'e.-' (^iraka'* advis(‘s us to us (3 the 
tooth-hruslj 1 \vie(‘ a day. 

‘ ^ II 

^[f^r II 

^ ^ II 

vFw^n ii 

II 

Hliava I’lakasa, I. i. 

-mi {?niTi5!^T: 11 

?fT^«TTM ^?TT^^FT^ toFh II 

Ibid. 

Snsriita Hainljita, IV. iiir 

m^\ 


Oaraka 8aifiliita, 1. r. 
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SusiTita moiitious the use of a tooth-hrnsli to extract a 
iish-boiie from the throat.^ 

After cleansing* the moutli witli water after meals, I’Tsing 
ordains- ^^Chew tooth- wood in the mouth; let the tongue as well 
as the teeth be carefully cleaned and puriiied.” Again he 
says : ^^It is surely not seemly fur any one to sjiend his time 
after meals chaifing and chattering*, nor is it right to remain 
impure and guilty all day and night, without ])re])aring water 
in a clean jar or without chewing a tooth-wood/^ 

lie continues'^ : ^‘Kvery morning one must chew tootji-woods, 
and clean the teeth with them, and rub off the dirt of th(‘ tongue as 
carefully as possible. Only after the hands have been washed and 
the mouth cleansed is a man fit to make a salutation; if not, both 
the saluter and the saluted are at fault. Tooth-wood is Danta- 
kastha in Sanskrit — danta, tooth, and kastha, a ])ieee of 
wood. It is made about twelve finger-breadths in hmgth, and 
even the shortest is not less than eight iing(‘r-breadths long. 
Its siz(» is like the little linger. Chew softly oikj of its ends, 
and clean tin? teeth with it. If one unavoidably come near a 
su])erior, while chewing the woods, one should cover tin* rnoutli 
with the left hand. 

Then breaking the wood, and bending it, rub the tongue. 
In addition to the tooth'- wood, some tooth-] )icks made of iron 
or copper may be used or a small stick of bamboo or wood, 
Hat as ?he surface of the little finger and sliarpened on one 

Susruta Snmlu’ta, I. xxvii. 

^ I’Tsin". Uocords of* flic Biiddliisf Jtoli^'ion. Tal<;«kn?sn. P. 20-7. 

® Ibid. di. viii. Use of Tootli-woods. P.-aa, 
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Hid, may be iis(‘d Ibr (‘leaning* the teetli and tongue ; one must 
be careful not to hurt the mouth. When iiserl, the wood must 
he washed and thrown away. 

Whenever a tootli-wood is destroyed, or water, or saliva is sjdt 
out, it sliould be done after having made three fillips with the 
lingers or after having coughed more than twice ; if not, one 
is faulty in throwing it away. A stick taken out of a large 
piece of wood, or from a small stem of a tree or a branch of an 
elm, or a crecjier, if in the fon‘st ; if in a field, of the paper 
mulbi'rry, a p(‘ach, a sr^phora japonica (Huai), willow tr(‘C, or 
anything at disjiosal, must be ])repared sufficiently beforehand. 
The freshly cut sticks (lit. wet ones) must be offcn‘d to 
others, while the dry ones are retained for one^s own use. 

The young(‘r pri(‘st (*an chew as he likes, but the el(l(M*s must 
have the stick hammered at one end h/aile so/f ; the best is 
one vvhi(.‘h is bitter, astringent or ])ungent in taste, or one which 
becomes like eotton when chewed. Tlu> rough root of the 
MorthH’n lhirr-we(‘d (Hu Tai) is the most excellent ; this is 
otherwise called Tsang-urh or Tsae-urh, and strikes the root 
about two inches in the ground. It hardens the teeth, scents 
the imnith, helps to digest fo(»d, or ivlieves h(‘art-burning. If 
this kind of toeth-ch'aner be used, the snudl of the mouth will 
go off aft(‘r a fortnight. A disease in the canine teeth or toothache 
will 1 h‘ cured alter a month. Be careful to ehew fully and 
polish the teeth cleanly, and to let all the mouth- water come 
out j and then to rinse abundantly with water. That is the 
way. Take in the Avater from the nos(* once. This is the 
luoants of securing along life adopted hy Bodhisattva Ndfjdrgnna. 
If this be too hard to put in practice, to drink water is 
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also i^ood. When a man i»‘ets used to tliesi* prnct if*i*s he is less 
attacked ])y sickness. Tlie dirt at the roots of the teeth 
hardened hy time must all be cleaned away. Washed with warm 
water, tlie teeth will be freed from the dirt for the* whole ot 
life. Tooth-ache is very rart‘ in India owiji^* to their chewing- 
the tooth-wood.^' 

TO(V|'ll-Pl( K. 

Siisruia, advises us to use slicks id* g'rass as tooth-piek after 
meals to extract parti<des of fooil lod^vd betw^aui the teeth, other- 
wise these will vleeompose and the mouth would Ije smelling’ 
badly.* lihavamisra gives similar directions but adds that if 
any particles of fooil eaimot be easily extracted by (lie tooth-pick, 
one must not use any force to extract them. - ‘^\rt(a* (‘atiiig they 

cleanse th(‘ir te(dh with a wilow stick, and wash tlu‘ir hands and 
mouth."'* 

JtllVA NllMaiKlIWA OK T()N(JI k Sckapkk. 

Susruta says : ^‘To scrape the tongue, a golden, oi* silver, or 

Siiscut:! Sulhljita, 1. 

11 

^ ^ 11 

Pl'Mkasji. J. i. 

■* Beal’s ll(.roolri or 1 1.0 IkoMliist Keli-ion. Trims. tVoiii Hiuoii Tsiang-, 

^’ol. !, o. 77. 
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\VOO(1(‘11 sci’jJiM'r is to bo used. It slioiikl be ten aijo-uli loiio- and 
rniist In* t)liantan(l polished^' ^ (kiraka- mentions ton^ue-serapei 
of eoj)p(‘r, lead or brass. Bluivarnisra" also o*ives a similai 
discriplion. It is tr) be used for serapin^’ tbe di‘pusit on tin 
ion, 4 ‘U(*. It is still coiimionly used in India. 

lU/oK AND Siiivvas. Till-: Phactick oi* Siiavinaj. 

Kver\ one is r<‘{M)inmende!l by Susruta to have his beard 
shaved; hair trirnnied and nails ])ared. ^ Caraka'’ also advisee 

' mm ^ I 

Siisnitii Saiiiliita, IV, x.\iv. 

c s 

Cl»jnf55ret 11 

Caraku Sainliitii, 1. v. 

' fti^TPrsna-r %»i mfi cn»?5i fi«n ii 
a ft fin^' ctm i 

“ctftqttH” qns»^ i 

^ ftt^' til ftit tjisut I 
flfsiTl 515fll ^ II 

Hhuva L’raku.^a, f. i. 

II 

Husnita SainliiUi, IV. xxiv. 

I bill. 

" mfeqr gqpngqt' i 


Caraka Satiihita, I. v. 
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US to sliavc* regularly, that is thrice in a Fortniglii. ^ Uhavaniisra 
says that this practice conJiK'.es to health, heautv, loiigvvitv 
and purity, and should ho ohsevvod every iiftli day-. Razor 
is nientioned iii the Rgveda‘* and in the Kath(»])anisad of 
the A\ hite \ayu.^ In the »Satapatha Rriiliniana, we liiid 
the method uF shaving well deserihed.-’ ^‘Theii (in shaving) 
are useil a porcupine quill sjiotted in three phu'cs and a coppc'r 
razor; that tliree-s[)otted pnrcupine’s ipiill reseinhles the three- 
Fuid seienee and the eopt)er razor r(‘seinhles the Rralimana ; 
for Jh*alinni is lire, ami (ire is oF reddish (lohita) colour, luaiee 
a eo})per (loha), razor is used”. 

Again we read'A — ^‘F<»r impure, indeed, is that part 
oF man where water does not reach him. Xow at the hair and 
hearil, and at the nails the water does not n^ach him ; hence 
when he shaves his hair and heard, and cuts his nails, he does 
so in order that he may he consi^crati^d aFler hecoming pure. 

^ ft: | 

CiirakMS Siiinliila, I. viii. 

^spit’s I 

jiliava I’l-.Mkasa, f. i. 

^ € 5 t: ftartft 

lti.-v,Mla,SM. t S, o A. 7 A. mV. 

^ ftftf!! ^ftt 1 

Ov 

KjitliopariisfMl, I. iii. 

■' SatapjitliJi nr.ihmnna, ]I. 0. 4. o. 


" Ibid. 111. 1.2.2. 
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•>. Now sni/h* slia\o tli<!nisi*lvcs all over, in oi’dor that they 
lijay he coiiscrriilcd aft<T hoeoniin^ pun* all over; hut let him 
nut do this, hor even l>y shaving* the hair oF his liead and his 
Ijrard, and hy cutting’ his nails he hecomes pure ; let him there- 
fore sluive* only tin; hair of ln\ head and liis heard, and cut his 
nails. 

I. In tile lirst pla<*e he (»uts his nails, first of the right hand, 
for ill hinnan i praet iee) tln»se (d‘ the left hand (ai'O eiit) first, 
hut w ith the ^(ids in this nuiinier. First he euts those of flie 
thuiid) —for ill huiiiaii praeliee thost* of tie* little hno-crs are cut 
lirst, hul with the gods in this manner. 

o. il(‘ lii'st [Kisses (the eoinh) tlnoiigh his right whisker — 
for in human (pvaetiee they eoinh) lirst tlie left wdiisker, hut 
with lh<‘ gods in tliis inanihM-. 

(* 1 . II is riglit whiskm* he moistens lirst with the text ^^rnay 
this di\ine water lu* jiropitious unto nuf^ 

There upon i)i‘ lays a stalk of sacrificial grass on (tlu* hair of 

(he wliisker) with the (ext ^^(.) plant, protect ine^^ Thereto 

lu* apjilies tin* razor, with the t(*xt ^‘0 knilV, injure liim 
not”. 

S. Having ('III off (jiart of the stalk and luiir), lie throws 
it into the vess(*l of w'at(*r. Silently he moistens the left 
whisker; siientl\ .le lays tin* stalk of grass on it ; and having 
silently a])pU(_*(i the* razor thendo and cut through (it and the 
hair') he thiviws them into the vessel of water. 

He then hands the razor to the barber, and the latter shaves 
olT the hair and beard. AVheti he has shaved the hair and 


beard 

10. Ho bathes 



iiY(;n:N(r appijantks and hosimtal lUiqrisfTi ks. 

]}>. He ^tL‘|)S out (from ilia water) towanls tja* nortli-oa^^t, 
with the text ^^^leansecl and ])ure I jj*o forth from tliein ; ” 

18. Ife then puts on (a linen) o-arment ete.” 

“The Atharva-voda relates how^ when the eeremony of sliavini** 
off his heard was performed on kino* Soma, Vavu hrouo*ht the 
hot water and Savitrl skillfully wieldecl the razor.^’’ 

In para. 3, quoted above, we have evidenee of the practice of 
depilation of the pubes which is here forbidden. T!u‘re iwv 
six imortant riih‘s and six minor rules of ordination for 
tlie female members or Sramancris of t]i(‘ Jhiddhist order. 
One of the six minor rules is : A female must not shave 
the hair in any [)lace but the lu'ad.- “Aristphanes, 
a cont<‘m])orary of IIippocrat<‘s/‘’ Persius‘ and Jincuial’* nd'ers 
to the depilatioji of the pubes as beint** lommon amon^- 
certain classes, and the early Christian Fathers de]'lor(‘ th(‘ 
])ractiee. See also th(‘ remarks of Seutonius on the conduct 
of Homitaii' Prosper Al]>iuus (Idth century) “found the cusfom 
still prevalent amon<j* the Egyptian womeld^^ “The custom 
survived in Franc**, and Italy in the IHth c<mtury^’^. 

KiiSA Phasadhnni ok Comh. 

Susruta directs us to comb the hair to free the head from dust, 

^ Macdoanel’s Sanskrit Litaratiinc p. DU. 

J5ee I’Tsiiii', ?. 07, Foot-rioU* Viriny!i Sam^rrah.'i (’hap. .xii. 

Hippocrates, Uan. 516, Lys HO, I5J, 

^ fter.sius, iv. H7. 

^ Juvenal, vii. 1 14. 

® Sentonias, xxii. 

’ Medicma .\ej[^ptioriiin, 111. xv. 

^ Milne, Surgical lustrninonts &c., p. 90-91, 
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lons<.* ami daiulrulV. ^ 15lulvainisi*a advises us to comb the liair 
every day to k(‘ep it clean, as it stimulates the growth of hair.- 
(,’araka" also nM'ommends us to keep tlu‘ hairs clean. The 
practice* of com])in<»' the hair is very ancient; tlie Atharva-veda 
mentions a cond) with a luindrcd teeth. 


TiOOKixr.-r.LAss. 

The lookino‘-;^lass should be eonstautly used as thereby the 
eoinj^lexion is said to be im]m)ved and life prolonoxnl^. For an 
aec.'ount of tln^ lo<jkin;j^-<>*lass of the ancient Hindus, see ^Fitra’s 
1 ndo-A r vans' . 

OUESS. 

Silk, chintz and red clothes are i>*ood for the winter, for 
they are said to be useful for deraniL>’(‘ment of air and phle<:^m. 
Idiin silk is coolino and is otlicaeious for biliary disorders ; so it 
sliould ])e used during* tin* summer. It should be coloured 
twany or red. ^^hit^• clothes an* auspicious and are neither hot 

Su^nitta Saiiiliitn, IV. wiv. 

- liJJtut JTf 5?fft I 

tJ?t' ii 

Blifiva BrnkHsa, I. i. 

Cnraka Snmln'tn, I. viii. 

Hh.^vn Pmka^;), I.i, 


'* 'the Tnao-AiTims Vol, 1. p. 2-Uk 
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nor cold; therefore the)' should be worn duriiif]^ the rains ^ 
Cai-akii says that pure dress conduces to lon^ovity^ ]ia]>})iue6s and 
fortune-. 

USXISA OR HKAD OR ESS. 

Su^ruta'^ advises us to use a cap on onr liead wliich is thus 
protected from injury. Hhavamisra says that tlu‘ habitual use 
of some form of eoveriuj^ for the head stimulates tluT j^rowth of 
hair, Increases beauty of the head and protects it from dust, 
draughts and accumulation of plilegrn. Only light caps should 
be used as the heavy varieties derange bile and cause diseases of 
the eyes.* For the diagrams of the various forms of turbans 
used by the ancient Hindus, see Mitra^s Indo-Aryans.^’ 

^ mvi i 

craifq m ii 

ijhavii Pnikaisa, T. i. 

• <rfM‘ i 

’ft’TfT 3W II 

Caraka Sarhiiiia, I. t. 

Bhuva Prakasa, I. i. 

Putruta Samliita, IV. xxiv. 

Rbava IVaka^a, I. i. 

^ ’Pkt) hulo* Aryans, V<»1, I, p. ii20. 
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(!ff ^TK.^ ()J{ I MRKKLLVS. 

Susnitii says : IJnibn‘lIas :in^ useful Tor proteetinji^ men from 
the rains, clrau^'lits, ^‘lare of the sun, exposure to eold, ami dust. 
They are auspi(‘i(uis and are hemdieial to tlieoyes*. Caraka- 
advises us to use it. as it [)roteets us from tin* sur;, rain &e. 
IMiavainisra" also describes its etliinuyv similarly. I'lnbrella is 
om* of the iii>i!L;nia <4* royalty if) India, and is always held 
over the heads of kiln's as sliown in the Sanehi and Arnaravat! 
sculptures ‘. It is still commonly used in India. 

Yasti oil ST lets. 

t'araka"' directs us to use a stick as a su])port. Susnita 
says : ‘^jly usin<j^ stii'ks^ a man gains in strength, prowess and 
manliness, lie becomes courageous, patient and forbearing. 
He can stand erect, tuid is not troubled by any Coar^^^’. It 

Siwuta ^umhita, IV. iLxiv. 

Garalca iSamhita, f. v. 

iTTF^nfq ^furnFf ti 

Bhav-a Prakasa, T. i. 

^ See IiniO'Aryanp, 1, p. 260. 

Caraka SaihhitA, 1. y. 


Sufirnta Bamlnta, lY, xxiY. 
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protect'^ a uuiii from do^s, snakes &e. Bhiivamisra^ appaivntlv 
quotes those verses from Susrut;i. 

I 1»AN,\11A OI{ SUOKS. 

The aTHMO!!! liin-lus used two kinds of shoes, made of wood 
and leather. Idie wooden p.idukii is recommended to he used before 
and after dinner‘s The o-ood effects claimed by its use are, an 
increase of the power of vision, strength and longevity.'^ When 
travelling, the upanaha or leatlnu’ shoes are to be used. Besides 
the advantages mentioned above, shoes arc very comfortable 
tx) the travellers and prevent many diseases of the feett. If any 
one often travels baicroolcd, Im feels out of sort, his senses fail, 
vision becomes impaired a.iid Ins expectation of life is reduced. ''’ 

‘ UUiiva l’rak;itn, I. i, 

^ f’s)' fwB II 

niUTa Prakasa, l.i. 

(jaraka Saihhita, 1. v. 

Susruta Saihliita, IV. xxiv. 


Bhava Praka^a, l.i. 
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TUI'l JirKtJU'Af. IN.STKl^MhiNT.^ OF TllK IllNDbS. 


The Hindus wore saiida-Ls like the ancient Greeks. They 
also used boots, which look like the modern boots used by 
Europeans. Buddha gave the Bhikkhus permission to wear 
boots or shoes, with thick lining ‘. Hiuen Tsiang-* says that 
^diere (Avnuti) Tathagatha gave permission to the Bhikkhus to 
wear kih-lu-to (hoots).” For an account and figures of ancient 
b<;ots useil by the Hindus, see Indo-Aryans." 

VyaJANI AM) CAMAltA. TuK FAX. 

Tin; fan \ras used for airing the patients to drive away 
flies. ^ Susruta mentions the oamara i.e.^ the tail of the 
Thibetan yolk (Bos grunn ins) to be used as a fan. ^Ht soothes 
the inllaninmtion of boils and also acts as a lly-brush to prevent 
infe(!tion of the open wound” b Tlio ('auiara is also one of the 
insignia of royalty and as sueh we have many representations 
of it in the scul[)tures of ancient Iiulia^’. For diagrams of 
the ancient fan, see Indo-Aryans^. 

(ojraka directs ns to use a knlii or fan to winnow corn, 
[)repared fnjin the kasa (S;icehariim Spontamuni) to rcsuscitato 
a still-boni child’^. 

' Mohiiragga, vargu Hi ff 6. S. B. E. vol. xvii. p. 35. 

* Boal’a R-ocords. of Buddhist Religion, vol. II. p. 280. 

* Indo-Aryaiis, Vol. I, p. 123-6. 

315111#^: n 

Stisniia Suiiihitg, IV. xviv. 

... , , . Ibid, I. xix. 

bee lnd(. -Aryans, vol. U, p. 267-70. 

^ For diagrams, see ludo-Aryafis, vol. 1, p. 263. 

vnuHr n 


Caraka Saiiihita, IV, viii, 
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Bhiivamisra ‘ iiioiitioLis fans iiuiJc of tlic following’ iiiaioriiils: — 
palm leaf, bamboo, yolk’s tail, cloth, peacock’s feather and eaiie. 
lie attributes peculiar properties to each fan. 

Kajavallabha says- that ‘^^the palm-leaf fan overcomes distur- 
bances of all the throe humours, and is lio*ht and aoTveablo ; the 
bamboo fan causes heat and irritablity, and promotes inordinate 
secretion of the two humours— air and bile; the cane, cloth and 
peacock^s feather fans, overcome disturbances of the three 
humours : the hair fan is invin-oratinj; ctc.^^ 

The Buddhist Bhikans used the palm-leaf fan. - ^‘Not 
unfrecpiently there is added a lotus-leaf shaped fan, made from 
a sin^’le frond, with an edo'ino* of bamboo or li^ht wood, and 
furnished with a handle fashioned like the letter The palm 

from which" the leaf is taken, is also that used for the mss., 
namely the Talipot; hence the name 'ralponi j^aven to the 
Bhikkhus by the early Portiigniesc adventurers in Burma. When 
he attended a meeting at which women are likely to be proseni., 
every Bhikkhii must have the 

w\\ w 

qt siicn: fs’vr i 

niitiva Prakawi, I. i. 

t 

llajuralltibim. 

8 The Way of Buddha, p. 53-54. 
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FiETER'«. 

l iilors wore l by the Hindus and are recommended to b(‘ 
m.ule of an oarLlieii or metallic vessel^ the mouth bein^’ closed by 
a jjieee of clotli ti(‘d round its neck. 

If tlu‘ water be lilt.li}, Sn>nita‘ lulvises us to purify it by 
b')ilini»* it or by exposure to tlic sun ; or by throwing- hot iron 
balls^ sanil or clay balls into the water and then allowinii^ it to 
cool. Snell pnriliel water should be se uited with the flowers of 
Naj;M.k(‘sa.r.v (Mesu i Frrrea), Oanijiika (Michelia Chanipaca), 
iMpala (Nynipliiea Siellal ij and FalaJa (lVn»*nonla Snavcolcns). 

Susrula mentions seven means of purifying polluted water“, 
rir., 

\ . Kataka pliala or nirmillaya or seeds of S{r 3 clinos Potatorum* 

2. (lomeJa.ka or a kind of o^oms. 

d. V isa.jpranthij or root of Neluinbiinn Speclosuin. 

1*. Saival.iinrila or ro*‘t of Vailisnerin. Spiralis'. 
d. A piive of elcth. 
tk IVe.rl ^ 

/. Precious Sloiie> and crv stals. 

Husruta Sanihitri, I. xlv. 

“ <13 351311 31331 

3?3ir'ir g3\13r«!!3r3 I 33f3333!lf333p3 I 35131 1 31313 31^ 15^3313 

3333F33ir!!3llr3 I 3niSTtr33i5:3ir3 33^ I li313Wr3g?3r333’® 3^33" 
ei33 533I«t 335 ^ 35 : 3 ' 313311 3333 ft!^133I«33%t3 I 
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lltMTiention^^ fivt‘ kinds of* moans for provonfini*- (‘onlaof of 
the water vessel with the earth ^ — 

1. Phalaka or planks as of k^’iilmali wood. 

2. Tryastaka or octoo’onal tripod of wood. 

1 ]. Mun jvalaya or eirenlar pad of Sju'charine Miihja. 

4. Udakamafioika <»r a raised franxiwork of eane and 
hamhoo. 

r>. vSikya or a loop sns])ended hy three strino*s. 

He mentions seven wa}’s of coolini^ water: — 

1. Exposure to air. 

2. Sprinklinj.^ water on the vessel. 

3. Stininj^ the water with a rod. 

4. Fannins^ the water. 

5. Filtration throiioh eotlu!i fabrics. 

b. Putting; the vessel of water on a sand hed. 

7. Suspension of the vessel in a loop. 

He advises ns to use rain water filterfYl thron;:r]i a broad 
piece of white and cl(‘an eloth-. In colleetino: water from tin' 
rivers and ponds^ the Hindu females still use a kalasT or earthen 
vessel, the month beino* closed by a ])iece of cloth. 

‘ In the En£,^lish translationR of the SusTiita Snihhita, Biiniothecfi Tndicn, 
Dr. Cattopa^haya translates the passago incorrectly. ITo misniidorstood tlui 
terms \jhalalca, &c. to be remedial ajfoni?-, iieoessary in the prorifieal ion of water. 


j^usnila Saihhita, 1. xlv. 
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Siisnila* (]«*])n’(Mt(^s iLr])iiro watcv as injurious to the human 
syshTU :uul advises us not to drink or hathe in siicdi water as 
thei’ti is always tlu^ risk of being spcedly affected with many 
diseases. 

‘'Ft (filter) forms one of the eight .saered utensils necessary for 
a srarnnnaof tiie Ihiddhist order. It is a strainer or water-dipper — 
an a[»[)ratus for filtering the wator wliich he drinks^ so that he 
may not^ evaui unwillingly^ take animal life’’*^ 

One of the six requisites of a Bhiksu is Parisravana^ a 
water-fitrainor'k 

Watfli vessel. 

To store \vator_, Susruta mentions vessels of gold, or silver, 
or earth . 

“The clean water is kept s<q'arately from water for cleansing 
purj oses (///. 'touehed' water), and there arc two kinds of jars 
[it. kundi and kalasfv) for each. Earthenware (u* porcelain is 
n^^ed for the clean jar, and the jar, for water for cleansing pur- 
])oses {/if. toucdied water) is made of eo])per or iroti. The clean 
water is ready for drinking at any time, and the ‘touched^ 
water for cleansing purposes after having been to the urinal. 

‘ ^ 1 
^ cm 11 

qt fqqmq f^q^qq ii 

S\i?rrta Saihhita, T. xVv. 

* Tlu* way of Riultlha, ]». .'33. 

*' i Taiup:, ch. X. 

^ qqm qt qm fq^«nq viqq i 

Ibid. 
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The clean jar must be carried in a clean band, and be placed in 
a clean place, while tlie jar for flic 'touched’ water should Ix' 
on-aspcd bv the 'touched^ (or 'unclean’) hand and In* |)iit in an 
unclean (or 'touched’) place. The water in a pure and fr(‘sh jar 
can be drunk at anytime ; the water in any other jar is (*all(Ml 
'special water’ (more ///. seasonable water ij‘. water to l)(‘ nstMl 
at certain ])res(*ribed times, ])robably kahxlaka).” ' 

M \Tmx(;. 

’Phe Hindus in their daily life do not eat without havini;* lirst 
washed themselves in a bath. They always ns(' a bathinu’-sh(‘et 
and this ancient practice is still followed. 

Bhavamisra says- : "Bathino’ stimulat(‘s th(‘ app(‘tite, virih* 
power and stren^-th, prolongs life, allays thirst and burning*’ 
sensation, cures e(‘zeni i, atid wa-slu's out dirt and p(‘rs])iration.” 

Besides the ordinary l)ath, then^ is some* (‘videnc(‘ of th(‘ 
use of a medical bath to cure diseases. J^Psino* says ' : "Hk* 
World-honoured On(‘ tauiL»ht how to build a bath room, to 
construed a brick pond in an open place, and to makt* a medical 
bath in order to ^ure a disease. Sonndimes h(‘ ordaiiuMl the 

' f’Tsinir. el). \ i. 

II 

II 

II 

Tm: i 

Uhavn P)’;ilN.‘isfi. F. i, 
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I’I’.sinjr, el). XV- 
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wliole l)i)(ly to })(* aiioiiitod with oil, sometimes the feet to he 
rubbed with oil every nij'ht, or the head every morning ; for 
such a praetiee is very good for maintaining (dear eyesight and 
keeping off the cold.” “Bathing should always take place 
when one is hungry. Two kinds of benefits are derived by 
having meals after bathing. First, the body is pure and emi)ty, 
being fiXMj from all dirt, second, the food will be well digested, 
as the bathing makes om* fr<‘e from ])hlegm or any disease of the 
internal organs. Bathing aft(T a good meal is foi bidchm in the 
^Science of Medieiiu'^ ” (Rikitsa-Vidya). 

Dl{lXKlX(} VKSSKI.. 

Scented wat(‘r is advised to be drunk out of cuj)s made of 
gold, or silv(‘r, or (‘opper, or belUmetal, or la])is lazuli or (‘arth.* 
Bhavamisra- also nuMitions cups of the same materials. 

“To drink from a jar holding it u])right in front is no fault ; 
hut drinking in the afternoon is not j)ermissible. A jar must 
b(* made to fit oiu'^s mouth ; the top of the (*over should b(‘ 
two lingers high ; in it a hole as small as a copper (*hopstick is 
made. 

Fresh water for drinking must be kept in such a jar. At 
the side of the jar there is another round hole as large as a 
small coin, two lingers higher than the drinking-mouth. This 
liole is usi'd for pouring in watcu* ; two or three gallons mav be 
put in it. A small jar is never used. 

‘ Sei’ foot-note 2, P. 65. 

ilfci II 


Bhara I. i. 
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If one fear that insects or dust may enter in, both the 
mouth and tlie hole may be covered by means of bamboo, wood, 
linen, or leaves. There are some Indian priests who make jars 
according to this style. In taking water the insid(‘ of tlie jar 
must be first washed in order to get oft* any dirt or dust, and 
then fresh water must be poured in. 

A priest who travels, carries his jars, bowl, necessary clothes, 
by hanging them from shoulders over his cloak, taking an 
umbrella in his hand. ^Fliis is the manner of the Buddhist 
priests in travelling^. 

Dinxer servku:. 

Suaruta- advises us to use different kinds of vessels for 
distributing the various kinds of food : — 

Iron vessels for ghee or claritied butter. 

Silver vessels for drinks, soups and gruels. 

^ r'Tsin«;, ell. vi. 

" I! 

mi ii?ri m\ \ 

RTiftd II 

Sueruta Bamhita, I. xlri. 
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Phiiitain Iriit' vi‘ssl*1s for fruits aiul swootineiits. 

(lold vi*sM‘ls for llcsli. 

Stone vessels for \vlie\ . 

( 'oj)j)i*r \ lor milk. 

K:irlli(.‘ii \(‘ss(‘ls for water, sherbets and wines. 

(ilass, ri vslal, laj)is lazuli vessels for rajsildava and saUaka. 

Ill tilt* niiava Prakasa* wi* have a ihdailed d(‘.s(*ription on the 
.suhj(‘ei — ”‘A diuiKT service of {^-old is the best from a medicinal 
point of view, and it is su])j)osed to be the best tonic for the eyi‘. 
Mating* out ot‘ silver is e(jually etlicacious for ]>romotin^ hepatic 
functions. A ser\ ice of zinc improves the intellii»*ence and 
app(‘tite. IummI served in brass utensils jiromotes wind and 
heat, but cures phl(‘<;‘mati<‘ disorders and exp(‘lls worms. Tlie use 
of ste(‘I or o’lass vessel cures chlorosis, jaundice and intumescence. 
A stoni.' or elav service brin:j;*s on poverty. Wooden plates 
are l»’o(). 1 app(!tisers, ])ut help the secretions of phlci»miatic 
humour. Tla* use of certain h‘aves as plates acts as an antidote 
a‘»'ainst ptnsons. When at dinner, a water ju<>* with a cup should 
be jilaeed on the rio-ht hand. A copjHU’ vessel is the be.st for the 
purpos(‘. T\w next bi‘st is an earthen pot. ^'essels made of 
er\stal and lajiis lazuli are also jnire and coolinn*^\- 

’ ^ I 

Dliava rrakfi&n, 1. i. 

lli&tdry of Aryan Medical Science, p. 04-5. 
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Spoons. 

rTsiu^ says^ : “xVs to tlu‘ mode of eatino- in the West, 
they use only tlie liaiul, but if one has had an illness or 
has some otliei> reason, one is permitted to keej) a spoon for 


Spittoons. 

Spittoons were eomniunly used hy the aneient Hindus, and 
C^araka- mentions it as one of tlie ihin^s n(‘e(‘ssary for tlu‘ siek 
room. It is also mentioned in the Mohavai*‘»*a'': ^^Vnd thesethe’s 
wife spat it out into tlie spittoon.’’ Ka-Hian ^ notiet‘d a ‘tstoiu* 
spitting* vessel in this eountry (Kie-sha) beloni»‘inL;’ to Buddha.” 


Bedpans and niiNALs. 

^riie bedjian and urinal were also used by the patients in 
aneient times. (Jaraka inetions tlieni to be nee(‘ssary in a siek 
room.'* 

Pus B\SINS. 

Metallii* basins marked with dilTenmt m(‘asures were used for 
]ioldin«^ diseliar^’es after operations. In the Asvavaidyaka'’* 

^ ell. xvi, 

■* ■** ■* 

II 

Curaka Samliitfl, I. xv. 

^ Sacred ILjoks of the East. VJlJ.i. iJ. 

* Beal’s Records, vol. 1. Introduction, x.xviii. 

• See Pa»»o 30 and fool-note 1, P. 34. 

Asvavnidyaka, XV. verse 30. 
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1)1()0(1 let out in the operation of phlebotomy, is recommended 
t^) be (jolleetod in a ])asin, so that the quantity may at once be 
delennin(‘(l. 


t^ESTEE AM) AIORTAli. 

IVsth) and nujilar are mentioned in the R^^veda for prcparini;* 
the Soma juiced And their use in pharmacy was well- 
known to th(‘ ancients. 

Ik‘si(l«‘s tile jiestle and mortar of pharmacy, wc find mention 
of alarj;*!; wooden ]»estle used in redueino' dislocation by Susrnta.- 
Caraka says that two ]»estles and motars should be kept in a 
lyinj^’-in-room, the object ladno* to allow the woman some kind of 
work ; and then slie will not lii* down idly on her bed if there be 
any delay in tin* delivery of the child’’. Susrnta also recommends 
it b ^‘The mortar (ulukhala) and pisstle (musala) are to be made 
of very hard wood, /•/:., both of ^'arana wood (Cratai^’a 
lloxlmr^hii), or the mortar of Palasa wood (Butea Frondosa), 
and the pestle of Kliadira wood (Acacia Catechu). The former 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

5lf^r5 ’Z? 3^1351^ ^5?lt I 

15l>:vtHla, 1 M. 2H S. 1 &. 2 Jt, 

- S(.‘o foot -not i' (), e, 172. 

' S*'i' e. an, uml I’oot-noti' 1, P. 40. 

»n ?itai53»n!n 3 Hjnjlmsit 

Caraka Saihhita, IV. viii. 

I 


Siipnita Samhita, III. x. 
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is to be ot* the hei^'ht of the kn(‘e and the latter thiv(‘ anitnis 
(cubits) lono*!.” 

On the inner face of the left j)il]ar in the (^astern j^ate of 
Sanchi Tope^ there is a beautiful representation of a kiteh(*n 
scene^ in which tin* ancient morfar and j)ostle are sliown. ^^The 
mortar and two-handed pestle same as those in use at tlie pn^sent 
day in India. The mortar (okhli) is exactly tin* sann* as the 
Greek and the Koman pila ; ainl Ihe pestle (musar) is 

the same as the (in*ek KeVaior, and tin* Tfomaii pilum”- 

The pestle and mortar used in pharmacy was, called 
asmabhalam. It is still used to ])ulverise m(‘(hVam(*nts, and is 
made of iron or brass. 

In the Ma.hava-i»‘^‘a,'’ we fin<l a ref(*r(*nee to tin* ])estl(‘ 
and mortar. allow, 0 Hhikkhus, tin* use of a chunam as 
a medicine by whomso(‘V(*r has the itch, or boils, or a discharj^i* 
or scabs, or whose l)ody is ill smelling*, and to those in health 
the use of dry dun^, and ol* clay, and of coloring* matii*r. 1 
a.ll)w, the use, 0 l^hikkhus, of a ])esth‘ and mortar’' (udukhala/// 
nnsalan /’a). 

SlEVKS, STRAfXEIfS AM) FIETEHS. 

Inhere is evid(*nci^ that cloth seive was usi*d by tln^ Hindus 
in ancient days, we find it mcmtioned in tin* R^ve«lab The 
purpose of straininj:^ and filtoin^* «olid and Ii(iuid medicin(*s 
respectively is mentioned to have* bi'cn served by two or 

^ Schol. on Katy. footnote. fiata])atha Bi-alimnna (SfKTod TJooks of 

Hift East, 1.1. 4.8.) 

Cnnninpham’s Bhilsa Top(?s, p. 207. 

® Mohavapjga VI. U. 2. 

* RjfTcda, lOrn. 71*. V 2 
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tliroo layers of a [^(‘(*0 of clotli. And we know that in the 
j)rehistni‘i(_‘ Sonia rites, it ‘Svas pressinl, ])asse»l throno-h a seive, 
mixed with milk, and offered as the main oblation"’. 

’file refereneo to a cloth sievi*, we find in Mohavao* 2 ^a^ : 
“Now at tliat time tin* Bhikkhns wlio were si(‘k liad need of 
sifte<l elmnam as medicine. 

ddiey told this thini>* to the Hlessed 0n(‘. 

“I allow, 0 lihikkhns, the use of a clinnam si(‘ve”. 
d'luy had need of tin' chunam very lin(‘. 

“P allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the us(‘ oF a cloth sieve”. 

Pavitra was used in th(‘ \^‘di(' tim«‘s‘-\ Tt was a filter. 
Wilson translates it : “TrouL^h the jHirifyino’ filters”. 

(.’OIU) \NI) IIOT API’LICATIOXS. 

’!’(* r(di(‘ve c'olic' ])ains, v(‘ssels mad(‘ of silver, eoppin* or 
])recions stones, containiui*; cold water, ar(‘ direct(‘d to he ])lae(*d 
uj)on th(‘ ])art or better upon the navel'*. Besid(‘s these, leather 
vess(‘ls (‘ontainino* cold wat(‘r arc also directed to ])e used for 
re(hieini»’ the temperature in dilirinni tremens. ^ 

' Moliavnir^»';i VI. I O. 1, 

- sivii; II 

K,uv(h 1 m, am. a I F!. H) Hk- 
Tififi^ Hfrafl'i?; ^^TT?n qfti: n 

lltid, Mm. aOs. 7Mk. 

’ jiPiTiTift tn*nPi «i5isnPi ’q t 

qipipTR II 

SiisriitM SarnliitM. Vf, xlii. 

' qiaiqir i 

fqjqjqiqt ^mqt qqqi^: ii 
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Heat is (lii-tHitod to ho applied to the patieiif^s body in various 
\\ays‘ : — 

1. Tapasveda palm of the hand, brass disli, sand, elotli, 
potsherd &e. are the means men tionedfor a])plyino' heal tr) lh(‘ 
body. 

[1. Usnasveda: — potslnn-ds, stone, bricks, or iron balls are to 
be heated to redness and then water is to b(‘ sprinkled upon tluan. 
^riie part to be fomented is covered by a wet j)iec(^ of thick lint 
and then the heated materials are to bi^ a>j)])li(‘(l ovc^r it. Or 
boat ma.y be a.j)])liod by means of a narrow vessstd (‘ontainin^* 
hot de(.*oetions. The viissid is to be surroinuh'd by a j>ieee of 

I' 

m I srrqist^^rg-'rn^ 

fTp?R ^r«ft sTlff TT^T I 

^vrs^’ iJiwjisd i 

^nsn II 

tpsn iT^ fk^Tn i 

^WTt?TT^T II 

f%cn ’Tift # ^ 1 

^ fi^r I 

Sn^niUi Sarhliita, IV. xxxii. 
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cloth to ])rcvcnt the skin from heino* burnt. Or heal may he 
applied hv the followino* device :~an earthen vessel or kalasi 
eonl tiinini*' hot (](‘e()(*tions is to he closed and the vessid is then 
to lx* inv(irted. 'Fhen a hole should he hored on its side, and a 
tiilx* shaped liki^ an elephant's prohosedsis fitted to it .; the va])onr 
issuin^^ from the tube is allowed to play on the part. 

To apjdy vapour bath jnit the hot infusion of medicinal 
suhstan(!(is into an earthen vessel and ( lose its mouth. Drill a 
hole into the side? of the vessel and adapt a tube to it. The tube 
may lie either metallie or wooden. The tuh(‘ should be two liands 
(fon‘arm and hand) loni»* and mnd(‘ of thnn* pie(‘es; the (md (rf tin* 
tube whieh should taper lik(* a (‘ow's tail must he six an^iili lon^. 
The patient should lie s('a.t(*d on a stool and well (jovered with 

cloth. The tiilx* is then introdu(‘('d inside the blanket, and thus 

the issuin<>‘ vapours lu^at the whole body, (^arfii^adhara^ ). 

Susruta says that the tube should }>e half byam tlie 

distance b(‘tween tlu* two hands when extended) lon<]^, bent thriee 
and shaped lik(* a.n (dephant's probos(*is. Sometimes a Iarj>'e stone 
slab is to be heated with burning wood of Acacia Catecthu. Then 
att(T removini>; the ashes, the pati<*nt is direfttcxl to lie upon it. 
A tent or eloth-c'ov r havino^ four doors is sometimes re(|uired for 
tin? patient to sit in, and heat is applied by hurnino* wood 

(.Mitside it. 

Wf5ft cTiqT I 

inff n 

Saniea(fhar« Saiiitri’hha, TIT. ii, 
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111. llpaiialiiisveda or poultices : — roots of medicinal plants 
are to be pressed and foinied into a paste with mustard, sesame 
ek*. This is to he heated, juit on a thin cloth and so applied. 

lY. Dravasveda or hot bath : — the patient is to sit in a tub 
or vessel of hot water. lre)ii p.ails en* tubs are reeonuneneled to 
be useel by patients 1o take bath in some infusions. iSariigadhara 
saysk The tub (droi.l) sboulel be made of ^*old, or silver, or 
copper, or iron, or \\o< d. The height and length of the tub should 
measure thirty-six anguli each. When the patient sits inside, the 
height of water should stand six ahguH above tlie navel. A droni 
iilled w'ith oil is to be used for jjlaeing an unconscious’^ patient 
in it to overcome the shock caused by fall, blows, fractures and 
other injuries. 

Cakradatta.- describes the four methods ol' a})plying heat, 
Bhavamisra also describes them similarly'’. Ilarita, however, 
mentions seven methods of heat-application k 

crq ii 

iTw: wqi ii 

Sanlgadham Saih>»Talia, TH. ii. 

(’jikradatta, Svx'dadbikara. 

?q: qicnf^^Tkqr: i 

Bhava Frokasa, I. i. 
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Harita Saifthita, V. iv. 
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I5aL\NTE ()\l MANADANDA. 

For iiH*Hicinal substances, the scales and balance 

arc cl'ten iiientioncd. They mention a set' of weij^hts and 
measures to be us(?d in weigliin^* substances. Alberuni^ describes 
the Hindu l>alance thus: — ‘‘The balance with which the Hindus 
weijj;!! tilings, are of whicdi the weights are 

immovable, whilst tlu^ scales move on certain marks and lines. 
Therelbre the balance is called tfila. The lirst lines mark the 
unit of till! weight from I to 5, and further on to 10; the following 
lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, ?30, &c. In Fergusson^s 

Tree and Seri)eut ^^’orshiJ) we ha.V(‘ a diagram of steel-yard, 
where a man is lepnsented as ste])ping in the scale, 
appaieiitly to weigh himself-. The ordinary balance is still in 
eommon use amongst the kavirajes of the ])res(mt day. 

(JoLEYIlH'M l\ns. 

'riu‘ Hindus used to apply collyrium to their eyes, from a 
very eai’ly time. It is said to stimulate the growth of eye-lashes, 
brighten the lusture ol’ the eye-bails and clean the pupiP^ 

I3havamisra^ recommends us to use collyrium as it improves 
the visual power and cures many diseases of the eye. It is 

' AiU’iuiii’H Indict. Trans, by Saclian, vol, 1, p. 140. 

' riie Tn'e ;intl Srjicnt Worship, the pi. Ixxxiii. Iig. I. 

Susriiu Saihliita, IV. xxiv. 
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coiitra-irulieated in patients suffering from fevx»r, t‘inesis, exhaus- 
tion, &e. 

Siisruta mentions eoll^rium pots of (liiferent metals intende<l 
for dilferent kinds of eollyriiim then in use — 


}rol(l 

pots 

for 

sweet 

collyrium. 

silver 

pots 

For 

acid 

collyriuni. 

horn 

pots 

for 

salt 

collyrium. 

copper & iron 

pots 

For 

astringent 

collyrium. 

lapis lazuli 

pots 

for 

sour or acid 

collyrium. 

bell-metal 

pots 

For 

bitter 

collyrium. 


He also mentions })ohs of ivory, or crystal, or coral, or horn, 
or eonch-sliell, or stone, or gold, or silver ^ 

He also mentions a piece ol* bamho(j^ for storing collyrium- 
A bamboo still used by the poor for keeping oil in India. For 
a similar purpose the wood of Khadira (Accacia Catechu) is also 

i 

niiHVK Pn)kus’;i, I. i. 

* Str^'oot-iioto a, P. 07. 

Sn.^rntn Snrnbitn, VI. xvii. 
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rfConiinfiidLd'. I'or bLurino- oil, Undiavalii- mentions tiic use of 
V(*s.s(*ls <iF stone nr llic horn of :i lamb or iron. 

Mkdicine Glvss. 

Snkti or sludl of innssell was used as medieinc ^lass. The shell 
nf the fr(‘sli wat(*r mussels nnionaeea is mentioned to he used for 
holdinn* a dose of modieiiie for administerinn* it to a patient’\ 
'rh(‘y «;‘enerall\' liave (‘(pii valve, though not e(jniside(l, shells 
which art' eovt'ied externally with a smooth brown epidermis 
and internally hy a mother-of-pearl layer. Siieh a shell ^^is said 
to liavt' ht't'ii homierly mnel) used in Kngliand b}" painters 

ft>r holding* llieir colour and so the eommonost variety is 

tt'i’ined unio ]>ietonia. 'I’o apj)iy oleaginous errhines, Susruta'^ 
recommends us to use metallic pots or the shell of mussid. It is 
still used in India for feeding the babies with milk ami also for 
administ('ring medicines to the patient. Heyiuv“^ ( 1814 ) says 
that ^hiec'ording to tlu“ nature of the disender, the medicines 
should be taken out of gold, silver or brass vessels. But if 

tlu'se should not be at luind you ma\ use iron or even earthen 

vessel.” 




qi* | 

cT^fj ftff II 

Snsnita Silihliita, V^i. xvii, 

Sc'r toot iiolt . |.. |», 07 . 

Siisnita Saiiihita, TV. x. 


Dr. Doynp’fi Indian Tracts, 


Ibid. IV. xl. 
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DltOPPKIt. 

The Hindus used a toni of cotton as a droj) coiulucior. 
Cakradatta^ advises us to drop inodiciiies into tlu' eyes finis: — 
the patient should h(3 inadi' to lie down in a ])Iace free from 
drauo’ht; the sur»‘eon is to open his eye with tlie l(‘ft hand, 
while with the right, he allows 10 or 1 drops of medicine to 
fall from a height of two ai'guli on the (‘ye from a tent of 
etddon, imnnu'sed in medicine eontaincMl in a clean v<‘ss» 1. 

(tUIND-STONE. 

(Irind-stone to pulverise nu'dif'anuMits is mentioiUHi. In thi‘ 
Mahavagga- we hnd a, r<‘ft*rence to it. allow, 0 Bhik- 
kiius, the use of a grind stone, and of another stone to grind 
upo?d’ (])i-vana-.sila ka ])i.va.na poto ka — Buddhaghosha), 

Ston'E AM) ntoN 

For similar purpose a stem? slab and iron mnll<‘r are mjcessary 
to make pastes and powdej’s of mcdicin(‘s. On th(‘ inn(‘r fac'c of 
the left ])iIl(T in the eastern gate of Sanchi To]X's, th(‘ kitchen 
s(‘ene is n‘j)resented, in which ^^a fourth woman is seated grind- 
ing spices or ('ondimimts on the sil, or Hat stone, with a bant or 
round muller'^”. 

Khal oh, kltaptk ai. mohtah op stone \ni) pestle. 

IV) prepare imnlicines to he exhibited to tliii patiiuits, a small 

qi i 

(\ikrji(tattM, AsotnnevriMraiis) Adliikani . 

- Mulitivag^a vi. :L2. 

CiiTniiiiliam Cunniiighain’s Bhilsfi Topoa. p. 200. 
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elliptical mortal* is jj^enerally used wIkmi the ineclioines reqnii 
to he thorou^Iy mixed with some excipient. 

Th(i iollowinj;* appliances, besides those mentioned hefoi*< 
he(M)me iiecesary in pharmacy : — 

I. Iron pails of various sizes. 

it. V^^ssels of iron, copper, silver, brass and earth for storing 
medicines. 

.*b S])oonH of wood or darvi ; larj^e metallic spoon or hata 
I. Iron sandaiiif^a, or |)incher.s. 

5. Rods of wood or iron, 
d. Rlacksrnitlds hi'lloWiS. 

7. Ankusa or hooks lik(‘ th(‘ elephant drivm'^s 4 >*oad. 

S. Iron hamnnn*. 

t). Karthen ('rueihles of different sizers. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE CONCLUSION. 

In the recent edition of the System of Medicine, Prof. Albutt* 
begins his article on the. History of medicine with the following 
observations : ^^The medicine of Egypt and the East, extensive 
and intricate as it was, in so far as it was not Greek did not 
contain even the rudiments of science, To it Western medicine 
owes virtually nothing, and in this article at any rate, it may be 
disregarded^’. Prof. Osier ^ also speaks in the same strain : ^^Crude 
and bizzare among the primitive nations, these ideas of disease 
received among the Greeks and Romans a practical development 
worthy of these peoples. There have been systemcs of so-called 
divine healing in all the great civilizations, but for beauty of con- 
ception and for grandeur of detail in the execution, all are as 
. nothing in comparison with the cult of the son of Appolo, and 
of iEsculapius, the god of healing.” ^'Scientific medicine, the 
product of a union of religion with philosophy, had its origin in 
a remarkable conjunction of gifts and conditions among the 
Greeks in the ^ixth centuries”. 

. Such opinions remind us of an assertion of , Sir William 
, Jones^ ^^that there is no evidence that in any. language of Asia 
there pxists one original treatise on medicine considered as science”. 

: About a century has elapsed since the time of Sir William but we 
: see that tho same misconception still pravails in the minds of 

» Albutt and Rolleston. System of Medicine, vol. I, p. 1. 

* Oslar and Mcrdb’a System of Medicine. . . . 

• Diicoarse xi. Sir William Jone's”Wb^s, Vdl. 1, p. Wl. 
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the scholars. MacdonelP gives us a sucqint account of the 
intellectual debt of Europe to the various branches of science 
and art of the Hindus but regrets that the genetic connection of 
Indian medicine with that of Greece can not at present be 
definitely settled. '‘The question as to whether Indian medical 
science in its earlier period was affected by that of the Greeks 
can not be answered with certainty, the two systems not having 
hitherto been compared with sufficient care.'' The European mind 
is quite naturally in the habit of tracing alljcnowledge to Greece, 
the fountain of all their knowledge in philosophy and science. 
But impartial writers are not wanting to vindicate the claims 
of the Hindus. So Wise remarks as follows ® : — "Facts 
regarding the ancient history of medicine have been sought for 
only in the (classical authors of Greece and Rome and have been 
arranged to suit a traditional theory which repudiated all systems 
which did not proceed from a Greecian source. We are familiar 
from our youth with classical history and love to recall events 
illustrated by the torch of genius and depicted on our memories ; 
and it requires a thorough examination of a subject, a careful 
weighing of new evidence, and a degree of ingenuousness not 
always to be found to alter early impressions. Still candour and 
truth require us to examine the value of new facts in 
history as they are discovered, so as to arrive at just conclusions". 
Royle iiinintiins^* that "from the mixture, however, of much 
ignorance and absurdity with what is valuable, many will be 
apt to despise altogether the medicine of the East. But if it be 
recollected how long in Europe prevailed the influence of Galen, 


' History of Sanskrit Literature, ch. xyi. 

* Review of the History of Medicine. Introdnction, 

• Antiquity of Hindu Medicine, p. 61, 
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as well as how many absurd formulas still figure in some 
continental pharmacopoeas, as also how comparatively recent is 
the time since our own was so greatly improved ; some feeling of 
humiliation will control the pride with which we now view the 
medical sciences^\ Neuberger says^ ; ^^The medicine of the 
Indians, if it does not equal the best achievements of their race, 
at least nearly approaches them, and owing to its wealth of 
knowledge, depth of speculation and systematic construction, 
takes an outstanding position in the history of oriental 
medicine.” It is no doubt unsatisfactory to find that such 
notions are still allowed to stand in the way of impartial 
conclusions by eminent men of science especially by those 
who write history of medicine. But it is not the fault of 
the historians alone, the fault lies with us for not having supplied 
them with adequate materials. Something has been done in 
this field of research by men like Wilson, Heyne, Ainsle, 
Boyle, Dutt, Thacore Shaheb, Jolley, Hoernle and others, 
but it is nothing when compared to what is required to be done. 
To supply this want partially, we have endeavoured in this 
monograph to describe the surgical instruments of the Hindus, 
with a comparative study of the instruments of the Greek, Roman 
and Arab surgeons, and of the surgeons in modern times. By 
a careful study of this subject, we can not avoid the conclusion 
that the medicine of India though it was not Greek, contained 
thd reqviirements of science and has a fair claim to be considered 
in the history of medicine. To it western medicine really owes 
something and so the subject has been studied and investigated 
thoroughly. 


^ History of Medicine. Trans, by Flayfair. Vbl. I. p. 487. 
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Ai>art from the usefulness of the study fur collecting materials 
for the history of medicine, there are good reasons for a critical 
examination of the subject. The knowledge of the Hindus .' in 
medical science was by no means rudimentary. There is evidence 
to sliow that they were inferior to none in the equality or quantity 
of the knowledge of the science at that early age. Hoernie says: ^ 
“ Its extent and accuracy arc surprising when we allow for their 
(*arly age — probably the sixth century before Christ — and their 
peculiar methods of definition.^’ They practised dissection 
of human bodies and their anatomical studies have the 
mark of high order. We have seen that they used various forms 
of surgical instruments. The Hindus cut for stone couched for 
the cataract and extracted the fmtus from the womb’^ They per- 
formed abdominal section, practised cranial surgery successfully 
and no region of the body was thought sacred to the knife. They 
repairtul nose and ears l)y ])lastic operations, treated fractures and 
reduced dislocations, and were experts in performing amputations, 
^riicy reduced hernia, cured piles and fistula-in-ano by surgical 
teehuicpic, and inoculated and vaccinated for small-pox. field 
surgery was thoroughly understood and arrows were extracted with 
.skill. They were ac(piaiuted with the circulation of the blood, 

' llucriilu’s Osteology, Preface. P. iii. 

•N CV N 

Susruta Samhita, III. vii* 

Blisya; Frakal<i^,'ll.< ii. 
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the distinction between the artery and vein/ the use 
of anjesthetics^ the means of arresting* hannorrhage and the 
proper treatment of surgical wounds. They enumerated 107 
vital parts of the body to be avoided, if possible, by the surgeoii 
in practising his handicraft.^ 

In medicine they first propounded the humoural pathology. 
Though it seems fanciful in the light of modern culture, it must 
be admitted that no other theory has been attempted to ex])lain the 
causation of disease in recent times. ^‘Thoy were the first nation 
who employed minerals internally and to them we owe the thera- 
peutic use of mercury and arsenic in iutermittents^^ They intro- 
duced massage, postural treatment and magnet in tliera2)eutics. 
They ex(?elled in chemistry and contrived many instruments 
for the preparation of chemical com 2 >ounds. Atomic theory 
was discovered by Kanada; and ^Thcy knew how to prepare 
sulidiuric acid, nitric acid and muriatic? acid, the oxide of coj) 2 )er, 
iron, lead (of vvliich they had both the red oxide and litharge), 

I 
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Sarngadhara Saihgraha, III. xii, 
Bhava Prakasa, I. ii. 

SMgadhara Samgraha, 111. xii. 

A^tufiga Hpdaya Saihhita, II. iii. 
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tin, and zinc ; the siilplmrct of iron, copper, mercury, antimony 
and arsenic ; the sulphate of coj^per, zinc and iron ; and carbonates 
of lead and iron^''. The processes of solution, calcination and 
distillation were discovered by them. 

They understood the action of drugs and no less than 500 
classes of medicinal agents are enumerated and arranged according 
to their virtues in curing diseases, and their remedial agents have 
been collected from the vegetable, animal and mineral kingdoms. 
There are 4*1 different forms in which the medicaments may be 
exhibited to the patient. We have the earliest notice respecting 
zoology and botanical geography in their works. They had a 
comi)lete nomenclature of diseases which arc described minutely 
as regards their letiology, symplomatalogy, diagnosis, pathology, 
prognosis and treatment. 

Veterinary science was well known to them, and treatises on 
horses and elephants — Asvavaidyaka and Palakaj)ya^ are still 
extant, and will repay perusal. Even there is a treatise on the 
treatment of plants and trees^. Thus we see that the Hindu 
medical science must not be coudeinned offhand and requires 
a Careful and sym[)athetic research by scholars, before it can 
be excluded from the history of the science. 

But I must be careful not to allow my enthusiast admiration 
carry me too far. It is quite true that the Ayurvedic system has 
lls faults. It has been remarked that "it consisted of erroneous 

■ * Elphinistonc’s History of India, 8tli ed. p, 160. 

• Author book on tlio medicine of elephants is quoted by Albernni, See 
Preface to Indica, p. xl. 

For the bibliofjraphy of the Ayurvedic books, see my work "Materials, 
^<^phioal and Bibliographical, for the History of Hindu Modicine’\ (In the 
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doctrines founded upon a most fanciful anatomy, pliysiolog^ and^ 
pathology. Much indeed could hardly be expected of a science 
based upon an anatomy which taught that the navel ^^constituted 
a centre from which a vascular system, including 40 principal 
vessels originated^ ; upon a physiology which declared that these 
vessels were destined to convey bloody air, bile and phlegm to ail 
parts of the body, and upon a pathology which maintained that 
disease depended either upon derangements of one or more of 
these humours or ^^ipon the influence of good or evil spirits^\® 
It must however be remembered that this criticism refers to a 
theory elaborated some 8000 years ])efore. The idea that the 
navel formed the centre of the vascular system apparently had 
its origin in the fcetal circulation'’. The position of the heart 
was well-known and its function as a profeelling organ is 
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* A course of lectures on the Principles and Practice of Medicine delivered 
at Calcutta Medical College. By Francis. 18G8. 
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(lescri))e<l in the ancient books^ In the later Tantras the 
ori^nn of the lu'rves from tlie spinal cord and the brain is 
distinctly stated-. The ancient Hindus, like the Babylonians, 
tlioii^dit the heart to be the seat of the iindcrstandin^, and the 
liver as the central or^an of the blood. The Greeks were the 
most cultured nation at that and the knowledge of the two 
nations can be coinjiared to our advantage. The Hindus did not 
share with the Gr(‘eks the belief that the uterus is ^'an animal 
within an animar' and that it can be attracted by pleasant smells 
aiul re])ell(‘<l by pungent substances^^^^. Tlu* humoural pathology 
was also the keystone of the Greeeian system. The belief in the 
good a]\d (‘vil spirit was the only alternative to the pathologists 
wh(‘n the microscope and the germ theory of diseases were 
unknown. It is highly cr(‘ditahh* to the classical Greek 
physi(‘ians for banishing superstition from the practice of the 
art ; but we know that the later Greek writers Aetiiis, Alexander 
and Paul us, and the Latin medical literature, were not 
free from its baneful iniluence. The belief in charms and 
miracles in the cure of diseases seems to be universal and is 

^ mtoRt 

STipruta Samhita, T. xiv. 

* # * 

Tantw 

Piiipus Adnm’a Commentary, Vol. T, P. 636. ' 
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working even at the present time. Adams says ^ that consi^ 
dering the faith which man} educated persons now repose iu 
the virtues of galvanic rings and garters, the present generation 
has little ground for laughing at the credulity of our forefathers, 
with respect to amulets and other phylacteries 

In later times, attempts have been made to substitute other 
theories in the place of the humoural, and we know with what 
results. Paracelsus substituted an equally baseless hypothesis, 
that the fundamental element of the human body were three 
principles : sal, the solid element; quicksilver, the liquid; and 
sulphur, the aerial. This formula was the badge of the Paracelsist 
school up to the end of the 17th century Sylvius and Willi 
(17th century) of the latro-chemical school ^^refeired most 
diseases to .morbid matters or acrimonies produced by 
perverted secretions, and these being sometimes too alkaline, 
sometimes too acid, the antithesis of acid and alkali became the 
badge or catch word'^ of their system. Priediich Hoffman 
(10(10-1742) constructed another system which '^supposed life 
to be a universally diffused ether, which entering the animal 
body, became transformed in the brain into Pneuma or nervous 
fluid. “George Ernest Stahl (1600-1734) believed in the 
hypothesis of Animism, and “the symptoms of disease were 
reo'arded as the conscious efforts f)f the soul to overcome the 
morbid influences”. William Cullen (1712-90) “propounded 
a new system of medicine, intended to reconcile the opposing 
views, of his predecessors. Its main feature was the importance 
attached to the nervous system in the causation of disease.” 
Lastly the “Brunonian” system of John Brown, based 09 

• Adam’s Commentary on Pant. 
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tlie doctrine of stimulus, and Hahneman’s theory of 
homroopa thy need be mentioned here to complete the list.* Thus 
we see that even some of the eminent men of science indulg^ed 
in fanciful theories in quite modern times. 


The study of ancient Hindu medicine has an antiquarian 
value. It is perhaps the oldest system of medical science still 
extant. Fraffments of Egyptian and Assyrian medicine have 
no doubt been unearthed. But these cannot be compared with 
the complete system of the medical science as preserved in the 
early Sanskrit works on the subject. The Hindus believe their 
science of mwlicine to be of divine origin and this belief is 
founded niwn the fact that the existence of the medical 
profession can be traced back to prehistoric times. The 
humoural theory is mentioned in the Bgveda® which 
according to the consensus of opinions amongst the 
European savants can not be later than 2000 B.C., and possibly 
eailiei. The Buddhists lelate a story, how, lu one of his former 
births, Buddha was born as a mediein(>-man. "In the 
Mahosadba birth the archangel Sakka came to him as 
he was being born, and placing some fine sandal-wood in his 
hand, went away. He came out from the womb holding this 
in his fist. His mother askinl him " What is it you hold, dear, 
as you come ? ” He answered " Medieine, mother ! ” So 
beeause he eaira holding medicine, they gave him the name of 
medieine-ehild (osadliadharaka). Taking the medicine they 
kept it in a chatty (an earthenware water-pot) and it became 




R^eda, i. 34, 0, 
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a drug by which all the sickness of the blind and deaf and 
others as many as came, was healed — so the saying sprang up, 
This is a powerful drug^^; and hence he was called Mahosadha 
(The great medicine-man). ^ This early date of the science amongst 
the Hindus is not exceptional. It is now well-known that so 
severe an operation as trephining the skull was often performed 
in the early stone age. “ Trephined skulls from neolithic period 
have been found in most European countries, in Algiers, the 
Canaries, North America, Mexico, Peru and the Argentine 
In the Code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon (2285-2242 B. C.), 
there are thirteen articles regulating medical 2 )ractice. ' One 
deals with the responsibilities of a surgeon performing 
operations on the eye. The laws Hammurabi lay down that : — 

*^If a Physician cause a severe oi)eration wound with a 
bronze operating knife and cure the patient, or if he open a 
tumour (cavity) with a bronze operating knife and save his 
eye, he shall have ten shekels of silver. 

** If it be a freedman, he shall have five shekels. 

If it be any one’s slave, his owner shall give the pi ^^sician 
two shekels of silver. 

^^If the physician make a severe wound with a bronze 
operating knife and the . patient die, or if he open a growth 
with a bronze operating knife and the patient lose his eye, he 
shall have his hands cut off. 

^ If a physician make a severe wound on the person of 
» Rhys David’s Buddhist Birth Stories, vol. I, p. 67-68 . 

• Keubergor’s History of Medicine, P. 3, . . 
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a' slave to a freed man with the bronze operating knife- 

and kill him, he shall replace the slave by another slave. 

If a physician heal a broken bone or cure diseased bowels, 
the ])atient shall pay the physian five shekels of silver.^^^ 

Homer pays tribute to Ej^ypt for her 

Patron-god imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts.^’ 

Herodotus says that the Egyptian jdiysieiaiis were specialists 
of particular diseases, and Clement of Alexandria mentions forty- 
two H(‘rm(dic books on medicine by the god Thot. 

According to Manetho, he (Teta) constructed the Royal 
castle of ^lemphis and wrote a work on anatomy- being 
particularly occu])ied with medicine. The latter supposition 
is rendered more coni])letc to a certain extent by tlie account, due 
to ]ib(‘rs Pa])yrus‘\ that the method of making the hair grow, des- 
cribed accurately therein, was su])posed to have been discovered by 
our king’s mother, Shesh.”-^ Teta was the second king of the first 
dynasty of the old Memphis kingdom and flourished in l-SGC B. C. 
King Scuta of the second dynasty owned a medical work 
which belonged to Semti or IJesejiti ( l^Of) B. C.), tlie 5th king 
of the lirst dynasty '^Tosorthros of the third dynasty, was 
said to have comiioscd a treatise on medicine,® a fact which 

‘ Xcubcrf'cr. Histo y of MediVitie, P. IS. 

• Manotlio, in MulJor-Didot, Fragiiicnta Ilistoricum Gra>c, vol. II, pp. 
039, 540. 

• Ebors Papyrus, PI. Ixvi, 1,5. 

■ ‘ Tim«irrrmiBi-rof tire -World, rol. I, Egypt and Mesopotamia, p. 91 . - 

• Ibid, p. 68. 

• ^ianotho, etc., vol. II, p. Gii. 
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Caused him to be identified with tlie healin<>* «^od Imhotpu/^^ 
These facts suggest a great age for Egyptian medicine, 
Medicine fiourished among the Assyrians : Fragments of an 
old work on medieine have been found, whieli sliow tliat all 
known diseases luive been classified and their symptoms 
descri])ed; and the medical mixtures (jonsidered aj)propriate to 
each being compounded and prescribed (piite in modern 
fashion.” 2 

The oldest medical treatise extant amogst the Chinese is 
tlie Neiching, the autliorshi]) being attributed to Ilwang-ti; 
it dates back to B. C. 2597. Mr. Gatzlaff,**^ missionary in China, 
has given us a short view of a celebrated work, in 10 volumes, on 
Chinese medicines, wliicli is called Ching die cliun ching /. e., 
Approved marking line of medical practice”^ So the Hip- 
pocratic treatises (IGO 13. C.) are rather modern compilations 
compared to these ancient looks ; and as told by Plato, the priest 
of Sais was fully justified when lie addressed to Solon : You 
Greeks, you are but children,”^ 

It will be seen again (hat a coinjiarative study of the science 
discloses remakable affinity to the systems of the other contem- 
porary nations. The fabulous origin of medicine in India and 
Greece can not. fail to attract the notice of even a casual 
observer. The resemblance of Uaksa, the preceptor of the 
two Asvins, the offspring of Sun, who after learning the 

* Ibid, p. 54^1 UTul 54r>. 

Quoted in Maspero’s “ The Dawn of Civilization.” Edited by Prof. Sayce, 
6tli ed. p. 238. 

® Assyria ; its Princes, Priests and Peoples, Sayce, p. 119. 

* Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Part VII, p. 154. 

* Royle, Antiquity o/ Hindu Modicinoj p. 67. 

, .**Timaaaa,.p..22. 
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Ayurveda from their father bcH^aiiie the medical attendants of 
th(j to yEscuIapius— the reputed son of Apollo, and his 
two sous Machaon and Podalarius, celebrated in the Homeric 
poems, is indeed remarkable. More remarkable is the belief 
in humoural path(jlo<^y shared by the two nations, separated 
from each other l)y continents and seas» and alienated from 
each other by the differences in customs, manners and 
relij^ion. The theory of independent origin and developement 
falls to the ground, especially when we consider the strange 
coincidence in the surgical instruments used by the two nations 
in performing surgical operations. Some of the instruments 
used by the Hindus were not only identical in structure and 
shape to the instruments of the Greeks, but they had even 
the same name. Thus for instance, the alabu yantra of the 
Hindus corresponds to the description of the cucurbitula of the 
Greeks, and botli the terms mean a gourd. A srhga is the 
horn ; auguli yantra or mudrika is the linger or ring-knife; 
yoni-vraiieksana is the diojffer or vaginal speculum ; ahkusa is 
the hook ; &c. Some instruments though they have different 
names are identical in structure and uses. Thus, the Scammum 
Hippocraticum or the Plinthium Nelei is the Greek counterpart 
of the Hindu ka j)atasayana ; the lithotomy binding of the 
yantrasatakam ; the clyster of the vastiyantra; the saw of 
the ka"a])atra ; the needle of the suci; &c. Again many 
surgical operatiuiis are similarly described in both the 
systems, as for examples, the operations for stone and 
cataract may be cited. In the description of diseases, 
passives occur in books which seem to be a literal translation of 
one from the other. Thus in describing the symptoms of 
hydrophobia, Paulus quotes Rufus who pronounces it to be a 
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species of melancholy and then observes “ Which reason accords 
also with those who say that they think they saw the image 
of the dog that bit them in water The word “ those in the 
above sentence becomes clear to us when we road a similar 
passage in the kalpasthana of the Siisruta Saihhita, and it 
may be thus translated : ^ If the patient sees the image of the 
animal that bit him in the water or mirror, he is sure to die.^^ 
Other passages might be multiplied but our limited space forbids 
any further quotations. All these coincidences can scarcely be 
accidental ; and though we may not be able to trace the actual 
progress of medicine from India to Greece, yet the evidence in 
favour of its transmission is too strong to be held in doubt. 

Thus the question of the relation of the medical science 
of the Hindus to that of the Greeks naturally suggests 
itself for solution. The possibility of a dependence of 
the either on the other can not be dismissed offhand for we 
have historical evidence of communication between the two nations 
at a very early age. We need not dwell at length upon those 
shoals and quagmires of liistorical controversies, the alleged 
conquest of India by Egyptian Seostiis as recorded by Diodorus 
Seculus^ in prehistoric times ; the connection of the Phoenician 
traders as proved by the articles of merchandise, — cinnamon, 
aloes, onyx, agate, ebony, tin and ivory® diamond, gold and 

• Siisruta Samliita, V. vi. 

• I. ib. I. ch. 43. Nolan. 

• Strabo, xv 37. .Quotes Megasthenes; Theophrastus quoted by MacCrindle 
in Ancient India as described by classical authors, p. 46; Virgil. Georg. 11. 
116-17 (“India alone preduces black ebony”), Georg. 1. 57. (“India sends 
Ivory”), Lonsdale and Lee's trans.; Hoiwce, odes 1. 31, 
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embroidered work' tlie commercial enterprises of the ships of 
Solomon (D02 B. C.) from Ezion-Gaber'^ under the guidance 
of the mariners of Hiram (B.C. 980-917) whicli brought back 
the gold of ''o])hir/' its almug trees and ivory, apes and 
peaeoeks; the possibility of an Indo-IIellenic intercourse to 
explain the remarkable coincidences between the systems of 
])hilosophy current amongst the two nations, and which 
culminated in the bold theory of Pocockc^ that Pythagoras, 
who is gon(*rally considered to be the founder of the healing 
art amongst the (1 reeks' was an adaptation of the Buddhugurus, 
and th(? assertion that Greece must have been an Indian 
colony before. Let us rather tread on lirmer grounds and 
we know that two Greek physicians, Ktesias (about 100 B.C.) 
and Megasthenes (800 B. C.) visited Northern India. Ktesias 
in his Indiea mentions the cochineal plant, its worm and dyes, 
monkeys, elephant and i)arrot. He says that the Indians were free 
from headache, toothache or ophthalmia and from mouth sores 
or ulcers. Alexander the Great (B.C.827), so says Nearchus, 
employed some Hindu vaids in his camp in India to consult 
them ill cases of snake-bites and other dangerous ailments. 
Megasthenes mentions ebony as growing in Bengal, and tiger, 
monkey and elephants are also alluded to. Strabbo mentions 
that Daimacus was sent to the court of Candragujota’s son, 
but unfort unaiel^ the book lie wrote about India is lost to us. 
^tention also slnnild be made of the intercourse of Egypt with 
India under the Ptolemies and we know, that Ptolemy 

^ Birilwood’s luduslrial Arts of Iiuliii, pp. 2G3-4. 

* T. King. ix. 27 ; xii, p. 22. 

India in Greece. 

* Bee the Origin and Growth of tha Healing AiWBedrce. 162. 
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?lnla<l(4plums sent an einl)assy liea<le(l hy oiu' Dionysos to tlie 
eourt of Patali[)utra. Another stmree of (h‘ssiniination of Hindu 
learnino’ ovtu* the Western world is tlie emigration of the 
Buddhist missinuan(‘s to tlie kingdoms of Ptolemies and Greek 
kino's as proved hy the ediets of Asoka. ^^And the Greek 
Simnoi (v(*nerahle) W(M*e no other than the Ihuldhist sramanas 
(these simnoi whom Glement of Alexandria has narrated to liavc 
rendered worshij) to a ])yran\id ori<»*inally d(‘di(‘ated to the relies 
of a ”'odj were the Buddhist Arhats (venerahle) sramanas) A The 
inteivours(‘ of the Kast and West aftcT the Christian era is well 
known and will not sup])ly ns with any {)roof as to the 
indebtedness of the Gro(‘ks and Hindus to (‘aeh otlua*; ihoni»‘h 
^M)ietz proves that the late (ireek physic'ians were aeipiaintecl 
with the medical works of tin' Hindus, and availed thems(‘lves 
of their medicanumts ; ])ut Ik* more particularity shows that the 
Arabians were familiar with them, and extolled tlu* lK‘alino' art 
as practised by the Indians, (piih* as much as that in use amon^’ 
the Greeks. - 

But what is more important to ns as a lu’oof of tin* inlln(‘nee 
of the Indian medical science upon tin* Gr(‘(‘eian system is tin* 
identification of druo-s of Indian ori^i^in in tin* m(*t(*ria mediea, 
of the Greeks. For instan(*e the Sacred B(‘an of Pytha^’oras 
has been identified with Utpalam or Indian X(‘luml)ium.'^ 
Hippocrates the Gr(*at, who was contem|)orary and kinsman 
of * Ktesias'* the court physician to the kini;' of P(;rsia, 
mentions: — Sesamum Indieuin (Tila) ; Nardostachys Jatamansi 

^ Lalitvistanim. iMittcr’s e<l. cli. 1. 

- .Tonnuil of Edncatioii, Vol. viii, [>. 17<>. 

Pratt’s Floworinu' Plants, Vol. 1, p. 07. 

* Galon ; Coiiimciit, in Hl)i’. iii. 

44. 
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(Jataniuihsl); 13eswillia Thnrifera (Knnclum); Zinziber Officinale 
(Srni^avera) ; anil Pi})cr Ni^riim (Marlci). .Dioscorides (1st 
century a.d.) in bis Materia Medica describes : — Agallochiim, 
Bdellium^ Ebony (Dios})hynos Ebenaster), Ammomuni zinzi- 
beris ((linj^er), Calamus aromatious (sweet cane of Scri])ture), 
Eletteria Caixlamoinum (Elaci), Lyeium Iiidicum or llussot^ the 
product of B(‘rbora lyeium, Atrameiitiim (Indif^o), Onyx or 
the operculum of an Indian sholl-fisli, etc. In later times, 
we find Aetius, an Alexandrian writer of tlie 5tb century 
describinj^ Indian nuts, sandal wood, cocoaniits, etc. Symon Set 
mentions cam])b()r; and Paulus Ae^*ineta ( 7 tli century a.d.), a 
writer well known for bis judici(jus condensation of tbo Greek 
medical lit(‘rature, mentions Aloes, Cantbarides (Mylabris 
Cicbory), Cloves (Caryopbylluin Aromaticus), Millet (Panicium 
Halicum), Costos (root of Auklandia Costos), Cassia (Cinna- 
momuin C’assia), Indian stones as amulets, Malabatbri or tejpat 
(Laurus Cassia), Ambar, etc. 

Now b't us re])roduce some of the conclusions arrived at 
by \Vest('rn scholars as tbe result of the controversy. As regards 
pbilosopby, Colebrooke' asserts that ''tbe Hindus were teachers 
and not learners^^ Cunningham ^ says: "Indians have 
tbe advantnge in point of time; and T feel satisfied that tbe 
Greeks borrowed much of their philosophy from the East^^ 
Webei-'^ reoiavks that "there is no ground whatever to suppose 
that SuSruta borrowed his system of medicine from the Greets, 
on the contrary there is much to tell against such an idea^\ 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 1. 

* Bhiisa Topes, pp. 32-33, 

■* lli'ytor}' of Indian Litemture. 
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IVof. Diaz of the Konnigsbero- University, deteets the principles 
of Indian medicine in the mwlieal literature of the Greeks'\ 
^^It is to the Hindus'' says Wise, ^Sve owe the first system 
of medicine." Royle has proved beyond doubt the indebtedness 
of tlie Greeks and Arabs to the Hindus. Haas’s theory that 
Susriita is the Indian adaptation of the Arabic name of Suqrat 
or Bu([rat, the Arabic corruption of the Greek Hippocrates, 
and that Kasi is an ada|)tation of the Island of Cos has been 
deservedl}’ condemned as ^^an elaborate joke". cube rger says: ^ — 
^^The similarity between Indian and Greek medicine of the 
period is in its outline and in certain details so strikin'^ that it is 
hardly surprisinj^ that the orio*inalily of the former has frc(piently 
been questioned or even denied. The more so is this true since 
the dates of the more important Indian works are lixed with the 
»’reatest difiiculty, and before the discovery of the most recent 
manuscripts they were (juite indelinite. 

In consideration of the outstanding* independent achievxmients 
of the Indians in most branches of science and art, and of their 
aversion from foreign intlnences, tin; trend of opinion to-day, 
informed by recent discoveries is in favour of the originality of 
Indian medicine in its most salient features." 

Another fact must here be pointed out that the Hindus 
always acknowledged any help they might have received from 
other nations for the development of their science. The striking 
proof of this is found with reference to the science of astronomy — 
the piily branch of learning which seems to have been influenced 
by the Greeks. Varahamihira compiled his famous Pafica- 
sidhantica or the collection of the five old treatises on astronomy, 

^ Neuberger. History of inedinino, Vol. [, p. 45. 
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rl:., I'aiilisa, lloniaka, \'a,sisl lia, Saiua, and Paitamolia. Botli 
Wclx'i' and Koni liavo no doubt that Paulisa was a 
(Jiwk and tlif iiamo Roinaka sjicaks for itself. But in tlie 
Hindu medical literature there is no mention of any foreij^'n 
help, and the Indian medical treatises do not contain a sin<ifle 
technical term which [loint.s to a forcicn origin. It is interesting' 
to (|uote the well known jia.ssao'e of (lar^a: “The Yavanas 
((i reeks; arc .Mlcc<'has, hut amono'st them the science 
(astrology) is well established. Therefore they arc honoured 
as Rsis -liow much more than an astroloo'cr who is a 
Itrahmai/’. It is a standino- monument of the catholic spirit 
of the Hindus, and they know no lietterway to show their re.spcet 
for the learned men of the world. To this may wxdl bi 
contrasted the behaviour of the Greeks towards the otliei 
nations. H'lie doctrines of Pythagoras arc pre-eminently Indian*. 
Imt that philosopher has not a word to speak of the Hindus, 
In astronomy the Greeks are indebted to Babylon: Ptoleni) 
mentions that Hipparchus worked out and improved upon tin 
astmnomieal computations of the Babylonians with reference ti 
the moon; but recent discoveries from the clay tablets have shown 
that the lio'ures ascribed to Hipparchus are merely co])ied from tin 
numerical values worked out in Babylon. “The discovery of tli, 
precession ol' the e,|uino.ves is oymerally ascribed to Hipparchus, 
It w.,s he indeed, who brought this fact to the Greeks, 
and he estimated its yearly amount as from dl! to dO sco'jnds 

'"•< it is certain that he h.arnod about it in Chaldea, 'and that 

he obtained the elements of his calculations from the a.stron(;mica 
observat ions made on the lower Euphrates”. -* Paul us Aegineti 
' 8i.'e KnlieW's Hcsloi'y „f iJHilosopliy. 

= llisuman’s History of tlio W'orhl. Vol, I, p. 390, 
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o'ivcs us a coni])l(^tc systorn of operative siir^eiy of tlie ancients. 
Celsus, in the last two books ol‘ his work, has treated of the surgical 
oi)e rations with considerable aeeiiraey; and thoug'h tlie former 
availed himself of the labours of the latter, Celsus is 
never mentioned as one of the sources of informations used by 
Paul us who appears to have beim wholly unaecpiainted with 
his works; and Adams remarks “but when did a (j reek writer 
ev^*r aeknowledg’o himself under obli^^ation to a Roman 

But are vv^e to supj)ose that the Greeks wilfully conceali‘d 
the names of the Indian physicians in their books? Surely not. 
The Crreeks might not have known the real source of the 
informations vv^hich they probably receivx‘d s(‘cond-hand. Then* 
is historical evidence of an intercommunication between Greece 
and Persia from the time of Ktesias ortho Mh century B. C. to the 
0th century A. 1 ). Wq also know of a tradition that the services 
of the Oreat IIippocrat(\s — a kinsman of Ktesias, were required 
in the Persian court, but he declined the invitation. Again we 
know that books on ancient sciences of India were t)ossibly 
made use of by the Persians in early times, and to this 
intercommunication may be due “the coincidences which have 
been observed between the science of the (irc(‘ks and that of 
the Hindus (Royle). 

As regards the indebtedness of tiie Persians to Sanskrit 
literature,“ we havT positiv^c testimony on the subject, as the 
Baron do Sacy, in his account of the well-known Sanskrit origin 
of the* Fables of Pilpay, states that these were lirst translated 
ilk Pehlevi during the reign of the Persian' king Nooshirwan, 
who ascended the throne in .>jl, and died in 571) and who is 
reported by historians to have encouraged learning, and to have 
induced Greeeian philosophy at his court. The translation 
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were l>y llu‘ [)hvsi(‘Kiii l^iirzouvoli who hiid bi ought tho 

original Iroin Iialia witli other l)ooks^ and who by more than 
(jiie previous journey to that country, had aeipurcd a knowledge 
oF Sanskrit. He is stated })artieu]arly, to have made two 
journe\ s, on(‘ For the purpose ol procuring’ m(‘dicaments and 
h(‘rl)s, a,n<l tlie other For obtaining s[)eeinu‘ns oF literature of 
the Hindus”’. “ Previous even to this (A. D. 3:30), wo hear of 
tile Persian king llahrani visiting, in disguise, the court of Basdeo, 
sovereign of (ainoug(‘, to study tin* laws, religion and manners 
oF 1h(j Hindus.”- 

Hut whatever (lilFcuHnices of ojnnion tlnuv may be as regards 
the relation oF tln‘ (iret*ks to the Hindoos, there is no doubt 
that the medi(‘al science of the Aralis was materially intiuenced 
by Hindu medicine. For we know that the medical treatises 
oF Caraka, Susruta and Madhava were translated into Arabic 
in the b(‘ginning ol the 8th (tentury A. 1)., and the names of 
Scarac, Seirae or Xara(* and Sarad occur in the Latin 
translations oF Avicenna, lihases, and Serapion."’ Bay dwells at 
length on the similaritry (»f descri])tion of leeches as written 
by Susruta and Uhazes. The modern medical science of tin* 

est is [)rin(M’])ally based on the (iiweian sjAstern as preserved 
in th(‘ books of tlu‘ Arabian authors and so indirectly depends 
for some particulars at least upon the Indian system. 

Saehau in h • prcd'aee to Alberuni^s India'* remarks as 

^ Auti([uitY ut' liiiuiii Meilieiiie, p. 1G8-G9. 

" 7 >. 

MHiazcs: ‘ Dr EniGIiVo, ’ (SrMrac Jutliaiuis), ‘Do Zinzibero, (Surac) 
Sorapicai : ‘Do M vroba lam'd ’ (Xarch Indus), ‘ De Eniblicis et 

brllenois l^Xaivlia Indus); Avicenna: ‘Sub Emblico’ (Sciruc liuliun). 

* Alberuni’s India, rivFaco, p. xxv.xxxi. 
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follows: — "What India has oonirihutod roaohud Bao^lad hv 
two different roads. Part has come directly in translations 
from the Sanskrit^ ])art has travelled throiio*li Iran, having 
on^inally been translated from Sanskrit (Pali? Prakrit?) 
into Persian, and furtlun’ from Persian into Arabic. In this 
way, e.fj. the fables of Kalila and Pimna have been commu- 
nicated to the Arabs, and a book on medicine probably the 
famous Caraka. cf, Fihrist ) . 303 The' Arabs also tran- 
slated " Indian Works on snak(*s (sar])avidva), on poison 

(vi^avidya) on the veterinary art’ But 

not only were the medical books translat(‘d into Arabic we 
have evidence that Indian doctors ])raetis<Hl in for(Mi»‘n courts. 
Saehau continues:- "Another influx of Hindu h'arninf’’ 
took place ijuder Ilarun (A. D. 780-808). Th(‘ ministen'al 
family Barmak, then at the /amith of their ])ower, had come 
with the rulin<]^ dynasty from Balkh, when* an am'cstor of theirs 
had been anofficdal in the Ibiddhistic temple Nanbehar, /. c., nava 
vihara — the new tenijde (or monastery). The name Barmak is 
said to be of Indian descent, meanin<»* paramaka, /. e., the sup(*rior 
(abbot of the vihara ?) cf. Kern, Geschichte des Buddhisrnus 
in Indien, ii. 115, 513. Of course, the Barmak family had 
been converted, but their coutemi)orarics nev(‘r thouij^ht much 
of their profession of Islam, nor rei;*arded it as o'cnuiue. Induced 
]>robably by family traditions, they sent scholars to India, tlnnv 
to study imKlicinc and pharma<*oloi»T. Besides, tlnw (*nf»*a;j^ed 
Hindu scholars to come to BaiL»*dad, made* them the chief j>hysi- 
cians of their hospitals, and ordered them to ti’anslate from Sanskrit 

‘ Alboruni’s Jinlin, Prcfaco, p. xxxiv, 

- Ibid p. xxxii. 
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into \rMo, books on mediciiK^ ])harmac*olo<^y, toxieolooy/ 
philosophy, astrr)lo-y, and other su]>ieets. Still in later centuries, 
nuislirn scholars trav(‘lled for the same ])urpose as the emissari(‘s 
of tin* Barinak, c. Alminvaftak, not long before Alberuni^s 
tim(‘ ((.'odex Vindobonensis, sive medici Abu Mansur liber, 
j•^n<hlnn‘ntorunl i)harinaeo]ogia‘, Ed. Selignann, Vienna, 1851), 
pp. (*», 10, and 15, 0)/’ 

llarun-al-Hashid (/80-809) had two Indians Alauka and 
Saleh, as physicians at his court Manka translated 
1h(‘ classical work on nn'diciiu*, Susruta (c/*. Steinschneider, 
WissmschaftliclK* Blatter, Vol. I, p. 70) and a treatise on poison, 
jiscrib(‘d to Kfinakya, from Sanskrit into Pei*sian (see Prof. 
Idiigvl, in Ziets('hnft der I). M. G. xi. J 18 and s. 3:^5). A 
Hebrew inxitlse on poison, ascribed to the Indian Zanik 
(Kanakva) is mentioned by Steinschneider Wissenschaftliche 
Blatt(*r, Vol. 1, p. t)5). Alberuni mentions an Indian Kankab 
as astrolog(‘r of Harun-al-Raslud (Reinaud, memoire sur 1/ 
Inde, j). -115). lie is likewise mentioned as a physical!. Anotlier 
Indian physician of Harun-al-Rashid is called Mankba (Reinaud). 
In the year IdSl, a work on veterinary medicine ascribed to 
Salotar was translat ed from Sanskrit by the order of Firroz Shaha 
alter the capture of Nagorecote. A cojiy of it was preserved in 
the Royal Librarv ol Lucknow-. Among’ the Hindu pliysicians 
of th(‘ time one ^1 is mentioned /.c., the son of DUN, 
dirtidor of the hospital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This mav 
be Dhauya, or Hhanian chosen probably on account of its 
etymological r(‘lationship with tin* name Hhanvantari the nam(‘ 

Urof. Diotz, (inotfd by Roylo. p. (>4. 

Haxuml1or’>< Soionoo of haiyiruauro, Yol. F. KJO, 
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of the mythical physician of the gods in Manaus law book and 
the epics (c/. A Weber, Indisehe Lithuratiirgcscliiclite, pp. 284f, 
287). A similar relation seems to exist between the names 
Kanka, that of a physician of the same period, and Kankayana, 
an authority on Indian medicine (Weber 1. e., pp. 287, note, 
and 284^ note, 802). The name that of an author 

of a book on drinkables, may be identified with Atri, men- 
tioned as a medical aiitlior by Weber, 1. c. p. 288/^^ 

For informations on the Arabic translations of Sanskrit 
works, see Analecta Mcidica by Dietz ; Wuslendekrs Geschichte 
der Arab Aerzte ; Cureton, ‘^A collection of such passages>clative 
to India as may occur in Arabic writers"^; Wilson^s note to 
the above in J. R. A. S. old series, vi, pp. 105-115. Pusclimann, 
p. 1G2; and Bedroe, book iv. eh. 11. pp 280-209. 

The Arabians added many durgs to the meteria medica of 
the Greeks and amongst them we find the following Indian 


drugs described : — 

Diudar or Pinus Deodara.... Devadaru^ 

Artemesia Indiea Nagdamani. 

Piper cubeba Sugandha marica. 

Cassia fistula Suvarnakha. 

Senna or Cassin obvata Sonamukhi. 

Galangal or Alpina galangal, Boxb Kulin-jana. 

Ammomuni grana paradisi. 

MaciS Mace. 

Ijj'ux moschata Nutmeg. 

* Sachau. Ibid p. xxxii. 


* It U described by Avicfuna under its SanUail name, where he soys 
that dciudar, “est ex genera abbel junipenie, quo dicit nr pinus Inda j et syr 
diudar est ejua lac” (Quoted by Royle). 
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Guo’^nila. 

'rainariiidus Iiidioa Tintidi. 

Trii'olia THphala.' 

M vnd)sdaui Ilaritaki. 

Tur])L‘tli or Convolvulus Turpetliiim Trivit. 

H(‘l or Ao^^lo iniirintdos...... Vilva. 

Sautaluin ruLrum Candana. 

i\ f ( ‘1 i a a /ad i i‘a < *1 1 1 a Ni ni ba . 

'fVnibul (PijKM* bobd) Tambfil. 

J’Vnini (An‘clia (*al(‘(diu) Kliadira. 

Nu\ v()ini<'a \ isamusti. 

Musa paradisijK'a or plantain Kadall. 


Mosulios inosuliifora (from Thibet & India) Mri^anabhi. 


I )()lichos lebhd). 

()rani»'(‘ or (h'trus auraidiuin Xaj»‘arani4-a. 

Liinon or (‘itnis inediea Maluliin^a. 


P(‘arls and otluM- ])recious stones such as lapiz lazuli. Borax, &e. 
Hhabarluirnuin or Indian llhubarl), vio. 

M (‘4in trace the Arabic and Greek names of some of the 
inediennuMits to a Sanskrit source. Boyle has discussed them 
at Icuio^th, so we need here only a synopsis of it 

1 riphala (S) — Tryphalla (A)-~Tryphalla (G)— Tryphala 
parva (modern). 

Doviii'ini (S')— Dciu(lar( Avicenna)— Dcodara (G)— Pinns 

deoilaru. 


l\aka-kshira (8) — Tabosheer (A). 

Cm.alpatia (S) ]\ralatroon or Malabathrum (G). 
Tejapatrars), or tuj— Sadej (A). 


Xui'c 


,,„.U S«n.,,io„ an.l Mcsuo, the use of this medieme. 

imiu'rr n" refers to 

f lu.rnt. ,n his De Wyrohalaui (Royle, 1>. :!T). 
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Tambiila (S)— Tiimbol (P)— Tunbol (A). 

Pippali (S) — Pippiil (H'' — pilpil (P) — bliil (A) — (G) — 

j)il)er (l<:). 

Srng'iivora (S) — Shinigvecz (P) — Ziiizabil (A) — Ziiigil)er (E). 
Aguni (S) — aggur (II) — Agila (M) — Pao-tPaglia (acpiilia) 
(po) — Aod Ilindoe Agallocliiim (G). 

Candana (S) — cliuiulan (H) — Sbandaiia (T) — Sinidiil (P) — 
Saiital (E). 

Kolinjaiia (S)^ — (lalaiiga (G). 

A^aca (S)— Wuz (A). 

Davrusita (S) — Darehceiii (II) — Uarsliooni (A). 

Cacyn-nama (0) — Akimona (P) — Kaiinanis (AI) — C’iniianion. 
KusGia (S) — Kooth (II) — Kusi (A) — Koosriis (G)— 

KoMii (Sy). 

Abuus — Ebony (E). 

Kiil)ara (S)— pu[>al (P) — fiifal (A). 

Sajika (S) — Sajiimattee, sajiloon_, «ijii (H) — Sajimeii vitri 
(( ]lel)er) — Soza or soda (E). 

Khai’;, kbari (S) — Kali. (A). 

Kussas, missy (India) — inisy (A)— misy ((i). 

Tinea na (borax) — Tinkar (P) — tineal (E). 

Ainbara (S)— Kliaroba (A) — Am))er, Arn])egrise (E). 

Kassis (tin) — Kassiteros (G). 

Tuttha (S)— lootum or tutia (11)— iutia (P)— latanagiim 
• (T) — tiitenagiin and tiitty. 

Manasila (S) — Mansil (G). 

Harital (S) — hartal. 

Sarkara (S)— sakkara (T)— sukknr (A)— Sugar (E). 
Sandaracha (S) or snliduiret of arsenic— Zarnaeli (P & G). 
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Sphotaka (S)— i)Iioska (B)—pocca (A. S.)— i)ocke (Ger). 

(S)— 'I'ainnr liind (A) — Tamiiarin (Fr) — Tamaviiicls 
(Italy cSi ISj).) — TaiiiariiKl (1>)— TaiHarindus India (L). 

Masurika (S)— (iJer)— Measles (E). 

Vrana (S) — vt'i'oK' ( Fr)— variola (L). 

Dan;^a (lliudus) — Dandy — Dengue (Sp). 

S — Sanskrit. A — Arable. G — Grcc'k. T — Tamil. P — 
Peimn. M— Malayan. Po — Portuguese. Sy — Syriac. Ger 
— German. A. 8. -Anglo-Saxon. II — Hindi. E — English. 
B — Bengali. Fr — r’lvnc'li. L — Tat in. It — Italy. Sp — Spanish. 

Not only is the inlluenee of* tlic Sanskrit medical works 
detected in the Persian, Uebrew, Arabic, Greek and Roman works 
on medicine, there is evideneo that the Hindu system of medicine 
was also adopted by the Tibedans and the Chinese. In the 
January No. 37 of the J.A.S.B. 1 835 Vol. IV, an analysis of 
a Thibetan work is given by Alexander Csoma de Koros. It is 
called ''rgyud bzlii'' (tlie tract in I parts). It is attributed to 
Sakh^a. ^Tn the time of Khrisrong Deliutsan {i,e. 8th or 9th 
eentury of the Christian era) a Tibetan interpreter Bairotsana (or 
Vairoehana) liaving translated in Cashmere, ivith the fissistance 
of physieian-paiuM (Davam Non-gah) presented it to the above 
mentioned Thibetan king/’ In a Note on Thibetan surgical 
instruments, AalslisaysA The present practice of surgeiy 
in Tihet is very dmple, and, ns already noted, consists chiefly of 
cupping, cauterizing, and bleeding. The Am-clihi informed me 
that the only instruments used are the cupping-bow 

me-pun, oi mo-bum, both moaning ^ fire vessel ’), in which 

* ^ Thibetan Aaatonocal SysUMn by E. 
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paper is lit and llic is placed while hot over the part to be 
blistered; the sucking-horn /ijib-i’u), by which cupping 

by A^aciuim is done ; the cautery /chags-me), the lancet 

/isa-u), fur blcLclingj and a golden lancet 
yscr kyi rls-i-u) fuj’ operating on the eye. 

Ti) the joiinial of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta fur 
18Ud tlircc ^ril)(‘lan block [iriiits are illustrated, which contain 
re]>rescn[a(ioius of a laige iiiiniber of surgical instruments, some 
of them of an elaborate nature, including specula, saws, catheters, 
exploring needles, insiruments for tapping hydrocele, and mid- 
wifery and oilier foix'cps. The block-prints were brought by 
Rai K^arc'r handra Das, Ikiliadur, from Lhasa, ^ and a description 
of tile figures was given by the late Lama Ses-rab MGya Mtsho, 
the Abbot of (llioom Monastery, near Darjeeling, who was 
formerly physician to the late Tashi Lama, which were explained 
in a i.M’ read ly Dr. Saradaprasad Bancrjce.^ 

If ti: daborato and various instruments shown in the block- 
print we re ever in general use they appear to have now ceased 
to be urc'h” 

In the J.ll.A.S. April 1907, is mentioned “a Chinese text 
corresponding to a part of the Bower manuscript” by Watanbe. 
The identified portion of the MSS. consists of the six leaves 
which appear in ])lates XLIX-LIV (Iloernle^s ed). The cor- 
respondftig Chinese text is contained in six translations of which 
the following throe, correspond completely to the JISS. 

' Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, Vol. II, Pt. Ill, Calcutta 1894. 

P. III. 

* Ibid, i)p. IX. X. 
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]. MoliamavHri vidya-rajui — translated by 1 tsiiig 70o A.D. 

,, „ Amok'll avajra 716 

to 771 A.D. 

^3 „ Saiig-liapala 516 

A.D. 

Aj^ain many articles are eommoii to the Hindus and Chinese 
materia rncdica; as many aromatics (nutmeg, cloves, einnamoii and 
l)ej)i)er), musk, rhu})arb etc. And this is not at all surprising 
lur we liave evidence ^'that there was constant intercourse* 
between tliese eountrics even before the Christian era, by means 
of travellers and ambassadors; and that Buddhist priests in 
visiting China, took with them as pivscnts classical Indian 
books. Il- is also worthy of note, in connexion with the chapter 
on this subject ill 8 iisruta, that in A.D. (MS, the Emperor of 
China having sent an ambassador to India, this oliiccr met with 
a doctor, who (old him (hat he was 200 years old, and that he 
])ossessed tlu* r(‘cij)e (»f immortality, upon hearing which, a 
second embassy was despatched in search of the philosophical 
stone (Iloyle). 

liven tlio luodcni jncdical science of Enrope has been directly 
influenced by the Hindu system of medicine. In the materia 
mediea used by tlie doctors in Europe now, we lind the following 
curative agents the produce of India. I quote here the list as 
prepared by Tb.ikore 3haheb- 

“Aconitum heterophyllum . . . Ativisha. 

jillium cepa ... Polandu. 

Aeaeia catechu ... ... Khadira, 

Soo Asiatic Journal, July 1836. 

= Hisloiy of .Aryan Mpflieal Science. P. 128. 
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Alhagi mauroriiin 

Y'avasa. 

Alston ia scholaris. . . 

Saptaparna. 

Ammo mum elettarum 

Ela. 

Aridropogoii iiardus 

llshira. 

Aiidropogoii scha3iianthns 

Katurlim. 

Artemisia stcrnutatoria 

A<>’nidamani. 

Berbcris lycium ... 

Daruharidra. 

Butca frondosa ... 

Palasha. 

Cassia lanceolata ... 

Sonamiikhi. 

Cucumis colocynthis 

Indravaruni. 

Dhatura alba, ni^er &c. 

Dhafinra. 

J ustieia adliatoda. . . 

A tanislia. 

Luffa amara 

Katukoshtaki. 

Linuin usitatissimum 

Atasi. 

Mallotus Pliilippiensls 

Kapillaka. 

Myriea sapida 

Katfala. 

Ophelia ehiretta and Ophelia 


aui^usti folia ... 

Kirata. 

Pimpiiiella Anisum 

Shatapushpa. 

Poni»*amia »*Iabra.., 

Karanja. 

Ptyehotis ajowaii ... 

Ajamoda. 

Rieinus communis 

Eranda. 

Salvinia eucullata 

Ibulurkarnika. 

Santalum all)iim & Santalum 


^ havum 

('liandana. 

Shorea Robusta ... 

Ajakarna. 

Sti-yehnos potatorum, Strychnos 


mix vomica ... 

Katakafala. 

Tinospora Cordifolia 

Guduci, 
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A'aleriana Harclwictki 

, . , Tagara. 

"\Vi%litia All tidy seuteriea 

, . . Tndrayava.^^ 

To fliis list may be added tiie followiii"; drugs from the 

Indiaa and Colonial Addendum to 

the British Pharmacopoea, 

1898 


Acacia Arabica 

. . . Vavvula. 

Acalyplia Indica ... 

. . . Miiktabarsi. 

Andro^ra})his Paniciilata 

. . . Kirata. 

Arislolocdiia Indioa 

Arkamula. 

Anicliia llyjio^aca 

... Bucanaka. 

(^itrus Anrantinm 

. .. Nagaranga. 

Azadiraclita Indica 

... Nimba. 

Aoji^lo Mannclos ... 

.. Vilva. 

Pi perl )o tel 

. . Tambula. 

Ruta^a Cruinnii. 


(Acsalpina Sappan. . . 

. . Patanga or Ikikain. 

Calutropis Proceva and 


C. (ji ijjjaiitia* 

. . Arka, 

Cossypium Herbai'cuui 

. . . Kar[.asa. 

(’ambogia Indica. 


Ci«sampclos Paricra 

... Ainbaslithai. 

Cosidnum Fcne.stratuin 

Daru-liarid rii or darvi. 

( 1 ynucaruia Odorata 

. . . Cbalmngra. 

llygropiiila Spinosa 

.. Kokiliik^a. 

Anogeissus Latifolia 


Embclia Ribes and K. Robiista. 

. . \ i(Janga. 

Planlago Ovata ... 

IspnghrJa. 

IpoiiiKa Hcderaeea 

.. Kiilad^a. 

Ipomjca Turpothum 

... Trivit, 
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Mylabris Phalerta. 


Terminalia Chebula 

Haritaki. 

Sesamiim Inditaim 

... Tila. 

Picrorhiza Knrroa . . . 

... Katuka. 

IJrginea Indica 

V^anapalandu. 


As I’o^ards tlio rnodieinos iishI by tlio Hindus^ Nouberger 
says^ : 

“ Tlie Pharmacbpia, corrosponding with the fruitful nature 
of the land was a rich one and stamps Indian medicine with a 
character entirely its own, whilst nothing speaks more elocpicntly 
for its originality than the fact that of all the many medicinal 
plants no single one was Pnro])ean.” 

hil])hinstohe wonders at the knowledge of simples in which the 
Hindus (‘arly gave h^ssons to Euro]>e and mon' reoimtly taught 
us the benefit of smoking Datura in asthma and the use of 
cowitch against worms,” and tlie prescribing of Nux Yornica 
in paralysis and dys))epsia, and the revival of the use of Croton 
Tiglium ” (Royle). In surgery, too, the modern surgeons of 
Kuro])e have lK)rrowed the Indian method of Rhinoplastic 
operation first made known to European surgeons by a letter 
which was printc'd in the (icnthnnan’s Magazine for Octoher 
]). SDl. In fact Dr.^ llirschberg of Berlin says that ‘‘the 
whole ])lastic surg(‘ry in Europe had taken its new flight when 
these cunning dcndees of Indian workmen became known to us. 
The*transj)lanting of sensibh* skin flaps is also an (‘iitirely Indian 
method.” The modc'rn method of making pockets for the 

> Neubcrjroi-, History of Modifiiu', vol. 1 . I*. Tyi. 
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t<*stiol(‘s un<ler llu* (j)lles^ fascia after the operation for scrotal 
tumour (flephnutinsis) can he traced hack to the of Susruta^ 

Thus w(,‘ sec th;it it (*an safely ho affirmed that the medical 
science of MtirojH' has Ikhuj, hoth diivctly and indirectly, 
influenced f>y tlu* Hindu System of Medicine. 

* I 


Susruta Samtita, jy. ii. 
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TTsing^ says: — 

The folJowiiig are the eij^ht sections of medical science. 
The first treats of all kinds of sores ; the second, of acupuncture 
for any disease above the neck ; the third, of the diseases of the 
body ; the fourth, of demoniac disease ; the fifth, of tlic iVgada 
medicine (i.e. antidote) ; tlie sixth, of the diseases of children ; 
the seventh, of the means of fenodhenin^ one\s life; the eip^hth, 
of the methods of invigorating the legs and body. 'Sorest (1) 
are of two kinds, inward and outward, ddie disease above the 
neck (2) is all that is on the head af/f/ face ; any disease lower 
down from the throat is called a ‘ bodily Nlisease (3). The 
^ Demoniac ’ (4) is the attack of evil spirits, and the ' Agada * 
(5, but 0 of Ayur-veda) is the niediciiu^ for counteracting 
poisons. By ^ Children ^ (d, but 5 of Ayur-veda) is meant from 
the embrayo stage until after a buy^s sixteenth year; 
* lengthening life^ (7) is to maintain the body so as to live long, 
while ‘ invigorating the legs and bodjf ^ (8) means to keep the 
body and limbs strong and healthy. These eight arts formerly 
existed in eight books, but lately a man epitomized them and 
made them into one bundle. All physicians in the live parts of 
India practise according io Uih hook, and any physician who is 
well versed in it never fails to live by the official pay. Therefore 
Indians greatly honour physicians and imich esteem merchants, 
orf’they do not injure life, and they give relief to others as well 
as benefit themselves. 1 made a successful study in medical 

' A Record of Buddhist Practices, Ch. XXVII, pp. 127-8. 
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science, but as it is not my i)roj)er s^oeation I have finally given 
it 

Dr. TakakusiD comments on the passage as follows : — 

The eight sections of Medieine which T-tsing describes are 
no doiiht the eight divisions of the Aynr-veda. lie mentions an 
epitomiser of these divisions, who seems to have been a famous 
j)hysician and contempoi-ary of T-tsing (or just before I-tsing). 
This epitomiser may be Su.vruta, who calls himself a disciide of 
Dhanvantari, one of the Nine Gems in the Court of Vikramuditya. 

Prof. \\ ilson says in his \\orks, vol, iii, p, 

‘Tlie Ayui'-veila, which orif'iually coDsisti'd of one hundre<l 

socliotis, of a thoii-saiul stanzas each, was adapted to the limited 
(acuities and life of man, by its distribution into eight subdivi- 
sions, the enumeration of which conveys to us an accurate idea 
ol the subject of the Ars Medendi amongst the Hindus. 

Ihe eight divisions are as follows : — 


T. cS'alya (I-tsiug’s (1) cure of sores). 

J’he art of extracting e.xtraneoiis substances, grass, earth, 
i)o«e, &c., accidentally introduced into the human body, and by 
analogy, the cure of all phlcgmonoid tumours and abscesses. 
&l)a means a dan or arrow. 


II. ®l%a (I.tsing>s (2) art of imuipuncture). 

The iicatmen. of external organic affections or diseases of 

' .bi,, .,0 
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The above two divisions constitute the surgery of nnodern 
schools. 

III. Kdya-/ikitsa (1-tsing^s (3) treatment of the diseases of 
the body). 

The application of the Ars Medeiidi (A ikitsa) to the body in 
(leneral (Kaya). It forms wliat we mean by the science of 
medicine. 

IV. Bhuta-vidya (I-tsing*\s (t) treatment of demoniac 
disease). 

The restoration of the faculties from a disorganised state 
induced by demoniacal possession. The art vanished l)efore the 
diffusion of knowledge^ but it formed a very important branch 
of medical practice through all the schools, Greek, Arabic, or 
European. - 

V. Kaumfira-bh/*/tya (I-tsing’s ((>) treatment of the diseases 
of children). 

The care of infancy, comprehending not only the manage- 
ment of children from their birth, but the treatment of irregular 
lactic secretion, and puerperal disorders in mothers and nurses. 

VI. Agada (I-tsing^s (5) Agada medicine). 

The administration of antidotes — a subject which, as far as 
it rests upon scientific principles, is blended with our medicine 
anjl surgery. 

VII. Kasayaiia (I-tsing’s (7) application of the means of 
lengthening one^s life). 

Chemistry, or more correctly alchemy as the chief end of 
the chetnical combinations it describes, and which are mostly 
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raelallur^ir, is the discovery of the universal medicine— the 
elixir that was to render health permanent; and life perpetual. 

VJII. Va^ikara//a (I -thing’s (8) methods of invigorating the 
le^s and l>ody). 

Promotion of the increase of the liuman race — an illusory 
reseai’ch, which, as well as the prec(din^, is not without its 
parallel in ancient and modern times/ 

Prof. Wilson further remarks We have, therefore, 
included in these branches all the real and faneifnl ])ursuits of 
|»hysicians of cverv time and place. Suvruta, however, confines 
his own work to the classes iSVilya and 6Tdakya or surgery ; 
allhougli, by an arningement not uncommon with our own 
writers, lie introduces occasionally the treatment of g^eneral 
(lisc'ases and the management of women and children when 
discussing those topics to which they bear relation.^ (See 
Wilsoi/s Works, vol, iii, p. 276.)’* 
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